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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Italian of Siena.—Mr. Ursan,— 
The ‘Visit to Rome” in your March 
number professes to record an answer of 
one of the peasant girls of Siena as ‘‘a 
fine instance of the purity and elegance of 
their language.’’ She is made to say, 
‘* Saliendo questa montagna, ecco Siena.” 
I recollect having heard the same story in 
Italy, but to the following effect :—A 
popular Roman preacher was going to 
Siena, doubtless expecting to extend his 
reputation as an orator, when, on inquiring 
his way of a country girl at a few miles 
distance from the city, she replied thus, 
‘* Passato il ponte, valicato il monte, ivi é 
Siena.’’ Having such a specimen of the 
lingua volgare, he is said to have returned 
to Rome without once venturing into the 
pulpit.— Yours, &c. Cortpone MEGARIO. 

The Oath of Knighthood.—The original 
warrant, of which a copy is annexed, is pre- 
served in the MS. Lansdowne 255, f. 360. 
Though not signed, it was evidently pre- 
pared for the signature of the Earl Marshal, 
then the Earl of Arundel. J. G. N. does 


not recollect to have met before with any 
intimation of an “oath of knighthood” 
being required in the time of James the 
First ; and he inquires whether it was 
peculiar to Scotland, or whether other 


notices of its observance in this country 
are to be found :— 

‘« T have received a sufficient certificate 
that St John Cesar was knighted by his 
Mate at Edinborough, in Scotlande, and 
tooke the oath of knighthoode, with all 
other ceremonies accordinge to the cus- 
tome of Scotland, on the 29th day of June, 
1617, and therefore I require you to 
enter him accordingly into yo" register of 
knights, for which this shalbe yo" warrant. 

‘* Arundell House, this (20th) 
day of May, 1623. 

“ To the Officers of Arms 

“ at Derby House.” 
Whittington’s Stone.—A correspondent 


of “ The Builder ” having called attention - 


to the mutilated condition of the present 
Whittington’s Stone (recently the subject 
of some remarks in our own pages, Dec. 
1852, p. 598, and Feb. 1853, p. 114), it 
has called forth a reply from Mr. Charles 
Foster, furnishing some further particulars 
of the fate of the original stone, of which 
he states he is the owner. After it had 
been affixed to the corner of Queen’s Head- 
lane, in the Lower-street, Islington, as a 
spur-stone to prevent carriages running 
against the west corner,—in 1829, when 
that old building was taken down, Mr. 
Foster’s father was employed to erect the 
new house, and he then became proprietor 
of the Whittington Stone, among the old 
materials. Mr. Foster then says, ‘I had 
it carved into a sort of pinnacle, which 


can be seen at any time on applying to 
Mr. Harris the King’s Arms, corner of 
Park-street, Liverpool Road, Islington.” 
We fear that this memorial must have lost 
everything but its identity of material, 
after having been first sawn into two 
halves (Gent. Mag. Sept. 1824) and then 
[one half ?] ‘‘ carved into a sort of pin- 
nacle’’—yet some slight interest may 
attach to these anecdotes, though the 
object itself is robbed of its distinctive 
features, 

University Honours. In the biography 
of Bishop Kaye (see p. 428) it has been 
stated that he and the present Baron Alder- 
son were the only two instances on record 
of the same person winning the double 
honours of Senior Wrangler and Senior 
Medallist. Two other earlier instances have 
been pointed out. In 1756 John Webster 
of Corpus was both Senior Wrangler and 
first Chancellor’s Medallist; and in 1773 
John Jolliand Brundish obtained the same 
honours. Neither of these gentlemen had 
the chance of competing for the additional 
laurel which graces Baron Alderson’s 
brow, as the Browne medals were not in- 
stituted until 1775. Dr. Donaldson, the 
head master of Bury school, has pointed 
out that Brundish and Alderson were both 
scholars at Bury St. Edmund’s (which was 
also the scene of the early education of 
the present Lord Chancellor and the 
Bishop of London), as well as members of 
the same small college,—Caius. 

A. B. G. begs to correct two slight 
errors which Mr. Cunningham has fallen 
into in his interesting notices of Thomson, 
p- 369. He states (1) that Hobkirk is 
near Ednam, while it is some twenty “ lang 
Scotch miles’’ from it; he should have 
said, near Southdean, whither Thomson’s 
worthy father removed soon after the birth 
of the poet. (2)There is mentioned a 
certain churchyard, yclept ‘‘ Rule,” which 
is certainly not ‘within the shire: nor we 
believe in all “ broad Scotland.’’ Riccal- 
toun is buried in no such apocryphal place, 
but in his own quiet ‘‘ God’s-acre” of 
Hobkirk. 

P. 441. The late Edward Rogers, esq. 
was educated at the Charter-house. For 
some time after being called to the bar he 
went the Oxford circuit. He was sheriff 
of the county of Radaor in 1840. His 
first wife died in 1816, his second in 1849; 
and his only son who attained his majority 
died at Geneva in 1838. His other children 
died in childhood. A disquisition which 
he wrote on the site of the Last Battle of 
Caractacus was published in the last July 
number of the Archzologia Cambrensis, 
from the last number of which we take 
these notes. 
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A TRIP TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF SCOTLAND. 
DESCRIBED IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


My pear Grortius,—I learned with 
much pleasure from your agreeable 
letter that your attention has been di- 
rected to the curious and interesting 
metalliferous district of Leadhills and 
Wanlockhead by the very lively and 
well-written article which appeared 
some time ago in the Household Words. 
I am sorry, however, to be obliged to 
confirm your suspicion as to the ac- 
curacy of many of the facts contained 
in it, arising from the imperfect in- 
formation which could be collected 
during so hurried a visit as the writer 
paid to Leadhills. There are two errors 
mto which a stranger is almost sure 
to fall, and neither of them has been 
avoided on the present occasion. From 
the secluded situation of the village of 
Leadhills, in the middle of a wild 
district, one unacquainted with the 
real facts would naturally at first sight 
suppose that its inhabitants had little 
communication with the world beyond 
their own valley. ‘The contrary, how- 
ever, is the truth. Few hamlets of the 
same size have been more visited by 
strangers, and in none, I believe, has 
the population been recruited from so 
many different and distant sources. 
The interesting geological features of 
the country, and the eminence of many 
of the successive mining agents, have 
proved most attractive to the scientific 
world, and the author of that article 
would find himself but a very small 
unit in the body of English philoso- 
phers and foreign savans who have 
gone out of their way to visit Lead- 
hills. In fact, so great was at one time 
the influx of visitors of this class that, 


to prevent considerable loss to the com- 
pany, it was necessary to make a regu- 
lation forbidding the miners to dispose 
of specimens of the ores. 

From the earliest discovery of the 
mines English adventurers have em- 
ployed their capital and skill in prose- 
cuting them, and most of the companies 
who have engaged in them have either 
been formed on the other side of the 
border or have contained others besides 
Scotch partners. The consequence 
has been that these bodies have from 
time to time brought to Leadhills a 
number of miners from Cornwall and 
Cumberland, whose patronymics are 
still met with among the inhabitants. 
Independent of this a certain degree 
of connection has been kept up with 
the other Scottish mines in Islay, at 
Machrimore, Carsphairn, &c. and man 
of the workmen have reciprocally mi- 
grated between these places. The very 
nature of the works themselves also 
necessitated considerable intercourse 
with the external world. The heavy 
and bulky produce of the lead mines 
required an immense number of carts 
to convey it to the market at Leith. 
The carters of that sea-port who had 
been employed in conveying goods into 
the country were in the frequent habit 
of making considerable detours in order 
to obtain a back-carriage from Lead- 
hills, and you may be sure that these 
men were too happy to relate and the 
miners to listen to the news of the 
Scottish metropolis around the smithy 
fire, or in the evening over their pipe 
and modicum of whiskey in the inn. 
Since the opening of the railway this 
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traffic has ceased, the lead being now 
conveyed to the Abington station. 
From all these various sources the 
miners have received information as to 
passing events, and it will be found 
that they are better acquainted with 
the general current of affairs than the 
inhabitants of most agricultural vil- 
lages at a less distance from the great 
towns. 

The other error may be said to be 
the reverse of this, and arises from the 
supposition that, as the inhabitants of 
this secluded spot have not had their 
attention distracted by the numerous 
occurrences of the world at large, they 
must possess a more vivid recollection 
of the particular incidents of their own 
locality. But this is also a fallacy. 
The very fact that those incidents have 
been observed to create an interest 
among the numerous strangers who 
have visited Leadhills has led to much 
traditional exaggeration, and in nothing 
more than the date at which the mines 
were commenced. ‘Thus in the House- 
hold Words the era of Bevis Bulmer 
is ante-dated by no less than two cen- 
turies and a half. 


Itis, however, unnecessary to dwell 
longer on this at present, since we are 
now starting on an expedition to our 
Scottish Ophir and California, when 
each individual mistake can be alluded 


to as it presents itself. We shall not 
subject ourselves to the jolting of a 
cart over the rough country roads, 
but strap our knapsacks on our back, 
take our trusty alpenstocks in our 
hands, and trust to our own pedestrian 
powers, not, however, forgetting a plen- 
tiful supply of the creature comforts, 
and a flask of good Glenlivat to qualify 
the extreme coldness of the mountain 
streams. Thus equipped we rendez- 
vous at the Caledonian station, in the 
Lothian Road. Do not be alarmed, my 
dear friend, I am not going to detain 
you with a description of the pufting 
and whistling of the engine, or call 
your attention to any suburban view 
of tiles and chimney-pots. On the 
edntrary, we hurry on to the Abington 
station; but it will be better if we do 
not alight there, but proceed to that of 
Elvanfoot, about five miles further, as 
the valley of the Elvan forms a far 
more picturesque and interesting ap- 

roach to Leadhills than that of the 

lengounar. 


A Trip to the Gold Regions of Scotland. 
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Standing on the platform, you can 
easily trace, on the opposite side of the 
Clyde, the line of the great ninth Iter 
of the Romans, which traversed the 
intramural province of Valentia from 
Carlisle to the Wall of Antoninus, and 
thence to Ptoroton,on the Moray Firth. 
On the top of the isolated hill imme- 
diately in front are the remains of one 
of the fortifications of that warlike na- 
tion, which Chalmers has conjectured 
to have been the station of Gadenica, 
originally a town of the Damnian 
Britons. It is a curious fact that a 
draw-well is found within the precincts 
of this camp, on the very summit of 
the hill,—surely no small evidence of 
engineering skill. On the face of the 
hill below the entrenchments is one 
of the slate-quarries of the district, 
which formation, by-the-bye, I never 
heard designated as edge-stone. These 
slates, however, are so thick, coarse, 
and heavy, that the quarries have been 
long abandoned, and the Welsh em- 
ployed in preference. It is probably 
more to the objectionable character of 
these native slates than to the poverty 
of the district that the prevalence of 
thatched roofs in the village of Lead- 
hills is to be attributed. 

Our course, however, lies in the op- 
posite direction ; so, turning our back 
on the Clyde, let us enter the valley 
of the Elvan, or Shortcleugh Water. 
This, as well as the other lateral glens 
which enter the valley of the Clyde in 
this neighbourhood, appears to have 
been at one time densely wooded, and 
the names of many of the hills seem to 
prove that they retained this character 
to acomparatively recent period. Now, 
however, they are quite bare, with 
heath on the lower, and bright green 
grass on the upper, ridges. It is very 
doubtful whether the Romans, in their 
short and precarious occupation of this 
island north of the Wall of Severus, 
ever settled in these valleys, and cer- 
tainly their mineral wealth was un- 
known to them. We, however, meet 
with many relics of a more recent 
period. In several of the little dells 
you may observe the ruins of the small 
towers, or peels, which speak so forcibly 
of the rude times of border feud and 
English invasion. These little forta- 
lices, with the arched vault for the 
cattle below, and the thick walled rooms 
above for the family of the farmer, re- 
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mind us that there was a time when 
the rush bush did not keep the cow, 
when the blaze of bale-fire roused the 
glens with the alarm of raid and rapine, 
and when a Scotch yeoman thought it 
a piece of extraordinary good fortune 
that his 


little lonely tower 
Had not been burnt this year and more. 


In such a state of society the pro- 
duce of the mines must have held out 
many temptations to the roving free- 
booter, and we are not surprised to 
find, in the Acts of the Scotish Privy 
Council, enactments for its protection ; 
in particular one in 1597, which pro- 
vides for the security of the lead-car- 
riers of Thomas Foullis, goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, against “broken men of 
the bourdouris.” 

The mode in which these towers are 
located, in little groups of two or three, 
also indicates to us the state of agri- 
culture at the time, with its outfield 
and infield lands, when a farm was 
divided into several possessions, each 
with its small piece of peculiar and 
individual arable land, and a right of 
commonty over the remainder of the 
ground, on which a few half-starved 
black cattle were kept. What a con- 
trast does the present system present 
in its large and profitably-managed 
farms, with their well-stocked sheep- 
walks! And here I must protest 
against the description of the agricul- 
tural state of the district contained in 
the Household Words. I see that the 
very mention of this subject involun- 
tarily directs your eye to the side of 
the path, in search of the hemlocks 
which that writer so frequently saw. 
But, my dear friend, you will look in 
vain, for the simple reason that the 
conium maculatum torms no portion of 
the Flora of the district, and is, in fact, 
totally unknown, some other of the 
umbilifera having been evidently mis- 
taken for it. This and other little cir- 
cumstances make me doubt whether 
the author has not entered into a sub- 
ject of which he is no competent judge. 
No one ever saw peats cut in the month 
of July, or bog-hay made into sheaves, 
though sown rye-grass, or what in 
England is called seeds, is sometimes 
so treated. In truth, with regard to 
this subject, different things are jum- 
bled together throughout the whole 
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article. At the same time, I at once 
admit that the management of grass- 
land, not only in this district, but in 
the whole of Scotland, is inferior to 
that of England, and that hay is al- 
lowed to remain too long in rick be- 
fore it is removed to the barn-yard. 
But some allowance should be made 
for a more humid climate; and the 
fact must not be overlooked that, al- 
though hay which contains no moisture 
but its own sap may be rapidly placed 
in the stack, this is by no means the 
case if it has been subjected to heavy 
rain. In dry and favourable seasons, 
however, I have scen hay secured in 
these alpine solitudes which even the 
high-mettled racers of Danebury or 
Malton would not have disdained. 
The nature of the district is, however, 
essentially pastoral, and, to judge it 
fairly, the attention should be directed 
to the stock, and this is undoubtedly 
of a high class. I observed, as we 
swept past the lofty towers of Craw- 
ford Lindsay, that you cast an admiring 
eye on the beautiful cows, with their 
small muzzles and clean limbs, which 
we saw slowly descending to the river. 
And well you might; for, though they 
are fed on our wretched hay, and have 
never had the advantages of any mes- 
meric operations, they can carry off 
the prizes at the agricultural shows, 
both far and near. Similar praise may 
be safely awarded to the sheep; and 
more than one piece of plate and other 
prizes of the Highland Society for ex- 
cellence in this department have found 
their way into the district. 

About three miles from Elvan Foot, 
and immediately after passing the last 
of these feudal strengths, we cross on a 
small stone bridge over the Lankcleugh 
Burn, the first of the small auriferous 
streams in which extensive mining 
operations have been carried on. As 
the site of these, however, lies con- 
siderably to the right, we may defer 
the notice of them till afterwards, and 
proceed up the course of the main 
stream. ‘The country now assumes a 
wilder character, the valley becomes 
narrow, and the high range of the 
Lowthers rises on the left, while all 
trace of habitations disappears, till 
about a mile further on we round a 
shoulder of the hill, and see before us 
another of those sparkling pellucid 
streamlets which come brawling down 
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from the steep hills, with a small flat 
holm at its mouth, on which one or two 
old trees are still growing, while a 
broken wall and some ruined gables, 
with a crop of nettles, those invariable 
successors of man in the spots where 
he has once had his house and home, 
mark the site of one of the principal 
gold-washing stations of Scotland—still 
known as the Gold Scours. The place 
is now desolate and deserted, and no- 
thing but these humble ruins and 
some waste heaps on the hill above are 
left as aed of the busy and in- 
dustrious miners who once peopled the 
valley. The search for lead has proved 
so much more profitable than that of 
the more dazzling metal, that the oc- 
cupation of working the latter has been 
almost entirely abandoned, though still 
occasionally pursued by children and 
infirm old men, and the colony once 
located here migrated many years ago 
to Leadhills, which lies about two miles 
beyond. 

The origin of both the gold and lead 
mines of the district are to a great 
extent lost in the obscurity of past 
ages. An Act of the Parliament of 
James I. held at Perth in May, 1424, 

roves that mines of gold, silver, and 
ead, were known in Scotland as early 
as that year, but there is no evidence 
to connect them with this particular 
district ; on the contrary, the silence of 
our old records as to its mineral 
wealth, contrasted with the frequent 
references which we meet with in later 
times, leads to the conclusion that these 
mines were not discovered till after 
that period, and were consequently 
unknown during the reigns of David 
and Edward III. of England, the 
date of their origin given in the House- 
hold Words. According to Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross, in his “ Descriptio 
Regionum et Insularum Scotiz,” the 
gold mines at Crawford Muir were 
first discovered in the reign of James 
IV. and there can be no doubt that it 
is in the accounts of the treasurer of 
that monarch that we first meet with 
authentic proofs of their existence. In 
the years 1511, 1512, and 1513, a 
number of payments are entered as made 
to Sir James Pettigrew, and the men 
employed by him in working the mine 
of Crawford Muirs. In 1512 a lead- 
mine was worked at Wanlockhead on 
the Nithsdale side of the district by 
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some of the royal workmen. The dis- 
astrous defeat of Flodden and the 
death of the King broke up this es- 
tablishment ; but its previous success 
must have been considerable, for we 
find that the attention of the Queen 
Regent was directed to its revival at 
the earliest period when we can sup- 
pose tranquillity to have been restored. 
This is proved by the following entry 
in the account of James, Bishop of 
Murray, the treasurer, about 1515. 
“Item deliverit to my Lord Postulate 
of the Ylis for to pas to Crawfurd 
Mure and thare to set workmen and 
mak ordinances for the gold myne to 
gud compt in ane hundredth crownes 
of wecht, xxxx li.” From the corres- 
pondence of Wharton, the Lord Warden 
of the English Marches, in the State 
Papers, we learn that these mining 
operations were continued profitably 
under the Regent Albany. In July, 
1526, when the King was under the 
power of the Earl of Angus, a lease of 
the mines was granted to certain Ger- 
mans, and they were permitted, in con- 
sequence of a heavy bribe which pro- 
bably went into the coffers of that 
ambitious nobleman, to contravene the 
bullion laws of the kingdom, and ex- 
port the ore to their own country to 
be refined. Their possession does not 
appear to have long continued. Multos 
menses is the expression of Bishop 
Lesley in his work “ De Rebus Gestis 
Scotorum,” and it is probable that 
James V. resumed the grant when he 
escaped from the power of the Douglases 
and attainted the Earl of Angus ; at all 
events the works after that period 
appear to have been carried on for the 
behoof of the Crown. At the marriage 
of that king with Magdalen of France, 
covered cups filled with native gold 
were presented as specimens of Scotch 
fruit. Tradition, however, assigns an 
earlier date to this incident. It is said 
that James was hunting at the castle 
of Crawford, in company with the 
French Ambassadors, when they jeered 
at the barren appearance of the country ; 
that he instantly wagered with them 
that it could produce richer fruits than 
their own ; and won by introducing at 
their repast covered bowls filled with 
gold coins. This certainly is the most 
natural version of the story, but the 
two are not necessarily inconsistent, 
for it is very probable that, if the 
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pleasantry was well received on the 
first occasion, it would be repeated as 
an act of gallantry to the royal bride ; 
and we know that something similar 
was done at a later period by the Re- 
gent Morton. His subsequent marriage 
with Mary of Lorraine gave a fresh 
impetus to the mining researches of the 
King. Scarcely was the new Queen 
settled in Scotland, than she procured 
from her father the services of a body of 
workmen from her native duchy, then 
the great mining district of France. 
Owing probably to their superior skill 
very large returns were obtained, and 
the operations were pushed with great 
activity. The different books of the 
Royal Compotus are full of entries of 
payments made to them and of gold 
received. Among the latter the most 
curious is the issue of gold of the mine 
to form the regalia, 35 ounces being 
devoted to the Queen’s crown, and 
3 pounds 10 ounces to that of the King. 
The great prosperity of the mines at 
this period is also testified by a curious 
MS. in the Cottonian Collection, Otho 
F x. 12, unfortunately much injured 
by fire, from which we learn that in 
some summers no less than 300 per- 
sons were employed in washing gold, 
and that upwards of £100,000 sterling 
had been collected. No solid vein of 
this metal had, however, been found, 
though there had been discovered 
sundry lodes and veins of copper and 
lead; and one of the latter in Glen- 
gounar water had been worked to the 
extent of 120 fathoms. Most of the 
adits and drifts are, however, stated 
to have been made solely for the pur- 
pose of conveying water to the gold- 
washings. During the minority of 
Queen Mary, and the regency of the 
Earl of Arran, the mines appear to 
have been neglected, but on the as- 
sumption of that oflice by the Queen 
Dowager they were again revived, and 
miners brought from England, when the 
following entry occurs :—“ For a cop- 
per kettle sent to the English miners 
at Crawford Mure £3 1s., and also 
seven stones of lead to fine gold with.” 
This apparently proves that the lead- 
mines were not worked at that time, 
otherwise it would have been absurd 
to have sent thither seven stones of 
that metal. 

After Queen Mary came herself 
to reside in Scotland we find two 
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grants of the lead-mines. The first, 
dated 23 January, 1562, is in favour 
of “ Johne Achisone and Johne Aslow~ 
ane, burges of Edinburgh,” and per- 
mits them “to wirk and wyn in the 
lead mynes of Glengoner and Wen- 
lok,” and to transport the ore to Flan- 
ders, that the silver may be there ex- 
tracted, paying to the Queen “ fourtie~ 
five unce of uter fyne silver for every 
thousand stane wecht of lead.” The 
second grants licence for the space of 
five years “to John Earl of Atholl to 
cause wyn fourtty thousand trone 
stane wecht of lead in the nether leid 
hoill of Glengonare and Wenlock,” and 
is dated 26 August, 1565. The inti- 
mate connection which subsisted be- 
tween the Scotish regents during the 
minority of James VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth appears to have directed the 
attention of English capitalists to the 
mines of the former kingdom. Corne- 
lius de Voss, a Dutch artist, “a most 
cunninge pictur maker, and excellent 
in the triall of mineralls,” entered into 
a partnership with Mr. Nicholas Hil- 
liard, an English goldsmith, who was 
also an artist, and afterwards “ princi- 
pal drawer of small portraits, and em- 
bosser of our medals of gold,” to King 
James of England, and with certain 
merchants in London, to search for 
gold in Scotland. Having obtained 
letters from the Queen, Cornelius came 
to Edinburgh and obtained a licence 
from the Regent Murray. He then 
went to ‘Leadhills and found gold, in 
consequence of which he enlarged the 
concern, and introduced some Scotch 
partners, most probably with a view of 
gaining favour in high places, and thus 
obtaining a relaxation of the bullion 
laws, which then prohibited the export 
of the precious metals from the king- 
dom except for payment of imports 
and the needful expenses of travel. 
Without this he could make no re- 
mittances to his English friends. But 
it must be owned that this bribe was a 
heavy one, for, under the new arrange- 
ment, the Earl of Morton had 10 
parts; Mr. Robert Ballentine (then 
secretary) 10 parts; Abraham Pater- 
son, a Dutchman, of Edinburgh, 10 

arts; James Reade, a burgess of 

dinburgh, 5 parts; and Cornelius and 
his London fiends 10 parts. Their 
enterprise, however, proved very suc- 
cessful. The Abraham Peterson here 
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mentioned, I suspect, was identical with 
a Dutchman, Abraham Grey, or Grey- 
beard, who was connected with the 
Earl of Morton in procuring gold from 
this district, out of which “a faire 
deepe bason, conteynand by estimation 
within the brymes thereof an English 
gallon of liquor, was made by a Scotts- 
man in Cannegate Street att Eden- 
borough,” and, having been filled with 
the gold coins called unicorns, was 
tae by that nobleman to the 
rench King, with a statement that it 
was the produce of Scotland, “where 
that metal doth increase and engender 
within the earth out of the two 
elements earth and water.” Soon 
after the Earl of Morton became re- 
gent, in 1572, Cornelius returned to 
London and assigned his privileges to 
Arnold Bronkhurst (another Dutch 
painter, who executed two portraits of 
James VI. and one of Mr. George 
Buchanan), under condition that the 
proceeds should be transmitted to him 
and his friends in London; but the 
Earl of Morton now saw no reason for 
relaxing the bullion laws, and refused 
all the applications of Bronkhurst for 
confirmation of the assignment, until 
the latter became a sworn servant of the 
King of Scotland, whereby the English 
adventurers were deprived of all the 
capital they had invested in the concern. 
‘rom the preamble of the Act of 
James VI. in 1592, for furthering of 
the King’s commodity by the mines 
and metals, we learn that Bronkhurst 
retained his patent till that date, al- 
though he had carried it on negligently, 
and for some years left it in abeyance. 
The narrative is in these quaint and 
amusing terms :— 


“That the said inconvenience has en- 
sued by reason our said sovereign lord and 
his most noble progenitors was in use 
commonly to let the said hail mines within 
their dominions to one or two strangers 
for an small duty, who neither had sub- 
stance to cause labour or work the hun- 
dredth part of any one of the said mines, 
nor yet instructed other lieges in this 
realm in the knowledge thereof; which is 
more than notour be the doings of the pre- 
sent tacksmen of the mines, who neither 
work presently nor has wrocht these many 
years by past, nor ever has searched, 
sought, nor discoverit any new metals since 
his entry, nor has instructed any of the 
lieges of the country in that knowledge ; 
and, which is most inconvenient of all, 
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has made no sufficient payment of the 
duty to our sovereign lord’s thesaurer ; so 
that no part of the said yearly duty has 
ever come in the said thesaurers accompt 
to his highness use and commodity, whereby 
our said sovereign and the hail country 
will sustain great loss gif a stranger shall 
bruik in this manner the hail metals 
within his majesty’s dominions, but pay- 
ment of any duty for the space of twenty- 
one years altogidder.”’ 


Then follow enactments as to the fu- 
ture granting of leases, and the whole 
concludes with a ratification of the pri- 
vileges of Thomas Foullis, goldsmith, 
who “has found out the engine and 
moien to cause melt and fine the uses 
of metal within this country.” After 
this latter clause, we are not surprised 
to find in the following year a grant 
to the said Thomas Foullis of the gold, 
silver, and lead-mines in Crawford 
Muir, Fryar Muir, and Glengounar, 
and still less so when we learn that 
the king owed him 14,5947. and had 
pledged in security “twa drinking 
pieces of gold.” From the protection 
already mentioned granted to his car- 
riers, it would appear that Foullis 
worked the mines with considerable 
assiduity; and he seems to have formed 
a permanent connection with them by 
purchasing part of the ground on which 
they are situated, as it was by the 
marriage of James Hope of Hopetoun 
in 1638 with the daughter and heiress 
of Robert Foulis that the present Earls 
of Hopetoun acquired their property 
at Leadhills. 

Some time subsequent to the grant 
to Foullis, but before the death of 
Elizabeth,—the exact date is uncer- 
tain,—Mr. Bevis Bulmer obtained let- 
ters of recommendation from that queen 
to the Scotish court, where he was well 
received, and procured a patent “to 
adventure and search for gold and 
silver-mines in any place within the 
kingdom,” but especially in this dis- 
trict. The history of this individual 
is most curious, and acquaints us with 
the existence of mining speculations 
so enormous that we can scarcely credit 
the fact of their having been under- 
taken at so early a period. At Lead- 
hills it has always been supposed that 
he was a German; but Mr. Cunning- 
ham, in his Handbook of London, 
states that he was an Englishman, and 
I am unable to produce satisfactory 
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proof of either conclusion ; but it is 
certain that he was long engaged in 
most extensive mining adventures in 
England, and a great favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. His pupil, Atkinson, 
and the records of the city of London, 
both designate him by the phrase an 
ingenious gentleman. He worked the 
lead-mines at Mendip in Somerset- 
shire, which he declared was his most 
profitable undertaking. At Rowpits, 
near Chewton-Minery, he was unsuc- 
cessful, no less than 10,000/. having 
been expended out “ of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s purse to perfect the same, but 
could not.” When the silver and lead- 
mine at Combe Martyn in Devonshire 
was discovered, he instantly embarked 
in that speculation, which for four years 
proved most successful, each partner 
clearing 1,000/. per annum. When it 
was wrought out he came to London, 
and erected an engine at Broken Wharf 
in Thames-street to supply the houses 
in the west part of the city of London 
with water from the river. The engine 
was worked by horses, and the water 
conveyed in pipes of lead. On the 
26th of October in the same year, 1594, 
he presented to Sir Richard Martine, 
the Master of the Mint, then Lord 
Mayor, a cup made out of the last 
cake of silver got at Combe Martyn. 
The gift is thus recorded in the reper- 
tory of the Court of Aldermen: “ This 
day Bevis Bulmer, Esq. freely gave 
unto the lord mayor, communalty, and 
citizens of this city one standing cup 
with a cover, made all of English silver, 
weighing 131 ounces, and 11 ounces 
17 pennyweights, fyne in goodness by 
the assay, which silver grew at Combe 
Martyn in Devonshire, and was taken 
out of the earth sithwise the 1st of 
August last.” Atkinson has also left 
us a description of this cup :—“ It was 
made by one Mr. Medly, a goldsmith 
in Foster-lane, with Mr. Bulmer’s pic- 
ture engraved thereon, and with these 
verses annexed :— 


When water works at Broken Wharffe 
At first erected were, 
And Bevis Bulmer by his arte 
The water gan to rear, 
Disperséd I in earth did lye, 
From all beginning ould, 
In place called Combe, where Martyn long 
Had hidd me in his moulde. 
I did no service on the earth, 
Nor no man sett me free, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XIX. 
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Till Bulmer, by his arte and skill, 
Did frame me thus to be.”’ 


It is lucky that this description has 
been preserved ; for although, my dear 
Grotius, you may have read the dictum 
that a corporation has no conscience, 
because it has neither soul nor body, 
and might conclude that it was desti- 
tute of taste from a similar want of 
organs, will hardly believe that 
one of the worshipful lord mayors has 
had this fine old cup melted, and ma- 
nufactured into one double and two 
single quart pots. I add no more, for 
I see by that eloquent grimace and 
the half-muttered phrase of Corney 
Delainey—“ Oh, the Turks and hay- 
thens "—that you fully appreciate this 
Vandalism. 

After this Bulmer engaged in cer- 
tain Irish mines, the produce of which 
was refined at his existing works in 
Devonshire; and then came, as we 
have already mentioned, to Leadhills. 
After spending a few years there, and 
collecting good store of gold, he re- 
turned to London, and presented to 
the Queen a porringer made of the 
same, with this posey : 

I dare not give, nor yet present, 

But render part of that’s thy owne. 
My mind and hart shall still invent 

To seeke out treasure yet unknowne. 


Elizabeth was much gratified with 
this, made him one of her sworn ser- 
vants, and gave him in farm the duty 
on sea-borne coals at a rent of 6,200/. 
a year. But having trusted too much 
to his deputies, who deceived him, he 
was deprived of this office for non- 
payment of the rent. 

When King James came to London 
after his accession he sent for Mr. 
Bulmer, and, after discoursing long and 
learnedly on the mines of the kingdom, 
opened to him “a plott” for their 
working, which was certainly most 
characteristic of the British Solomon, 
viz. that twenty-four gentlemen should 
be moved to advance each 300/. for 
this purpose, “in consideration of which 
disbursement each man was to have 
the honour of knighthood, and be for 
ever called a Knight of the Golden 
Mynes, or a Golden Knight.” This 
notable scheme was, however, defeated 
by the opposition of the Earl of Salis- 
bury; but Bulmer and his friend Mr. 
John Cleypole, — assisted him 
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in his adventures, were made knights, 
and the former returning to Leadhills 
resumed his operations. He was there 
in 1606 when the silver-mine of Hil- 
derstone was discovered. With his 
usual versatility he removed thither, 
but, being unable to carry on the 
work for want of means, he resigned 
it to Sir ‘Thomas Hamiltoun of Bynne 
in the following year. In 1608 the 
King himself undertook the manage- 
ment of this mine, and appointed Bul- 
mer governor, in which post he re- 
mained till the year 1613, when he 
died at Austin Moor. His pupil and 
successor Atkinson has left a full 
record of his proceedings at Leadhills. 
On his first arrival he located himself 
in Glengonar Water, on the other side 
of the hill above us, one of the peaks 
of which still bears his name. Here 
he built himself a house, which was 
only taken down in the present century, 
and the site of which is still marked by 
two trees. He also purchased the lands 
about it, where he kept a large stock 
of cattle and sheep, and, having con- 
structed a watercourse, obtained much 
gold. He then removed his operations 
to the place where we are now seated, 
and got as much gold as would main- 
tain three times as many men as he 
did keep royally. He intended to have 
built another dwelling-house and store- 
house here, but was prevented by want 
of funds. Finally he erected astamping- 
mill at the head of Langcleugh Burn, 
which we formerly passed, having there 
found a little string or vein powdered 
with small gold. In spite of his mani- 
fold adventures Bulmer died poor, as 
we are quaintly informed by Atkin- 
son. 

He had always many irons in the fier 
besides these which he presently himselfe 
looked on, and often times intricate matters 
in hand to decyde, and too many prodigall 
wasters hanging on every shoulder of him. 
And he wasted much himselfe, and gave 
liberally to many for to be honoured, 
praised, and magnified, else he might have 
been a rich subject, for the least of these 
frugalities (?) were able to robb an abbott. 
By such synister means he was impove- 
rished, and followed other idle, veniall, 
vices to his dying day, that were not allow- 
able of Gud nor man; and so once downe 
aye downe; and at last he died in my debt 
340/. starling to my great hinderance, and 
leit me in Ireland much in debt for him, 
&c. God forgive us all our sinnes. 
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How true a picture of the career of 
many a speculator besides Sir Bevis! 

After Bulmer’s death, Atkinson, who 
had been employed by him as a refiner 
in Devonshire and Ireland, and finally 
at Hilderstone, worked the mines at 
Leadhills, of which he acquired a grant 
in 1616, but without success, having 
been disappointed in obtaining some 
acknowledgment from the King, which 
he had been promised. Under these 
circumstances he, in 1619, composed a 
treatise on the gold mines, in the hopes 
of exciting the interest of the royal 
James; and a “ dainty dish it was to set 
before the king,” admirably seasoned to 
his taste by allusions to David and 
Solomon, by comparisons of this dis- 
trict, with its four streamlets, to Eden 
and its rivers, “whereby it may be 
called a second garden, though not so 
pleasant nor fruitful,” and by the rela- 
tion of a prophecy by two shipwrecked 
a in the reign of Josina, 

King of Scotland, .c. 160, that there 
would be a great light and discovery 
of gold mines when a king was born 
“having a privy signe, marke, or token 
upon bis body the like unto none shall 
have [of course you recollect that King 
James was said to have the print of a 
lion on his side], who shall raigne, rule, 
and governe in peace, and be supreme 
head of the kirke, and a prince of moe 
kingdomes then is Scotland.” This 
book, however, had not the desired 
effect, and Atkinson in despair aban- 
doned the gold-mines, which were let 
in 1621 for twenty-one years to John 
Hendlie, a physician. From this date 
the search for gold as an article of 
commerce appears to have been aban- 
doned, although small quantities con- 
tinue to be obtained even up to the 
present day by the desultory and un- 
authorised washing of the workmen of 
the district, and sold as objects of cu- 
riosity. 

It was in one of these ruined houses 
that John Taylor, whose remarkable 
longevity has been recorded in the 
Household Words, spent the last years 
of his long life. Isuspect that the age 
of 137, as given on his tomb-stone at 
Leadhills, is slightly exaggerated, but 
there are no data whereby his exact 
age can be determined with certainty. 
The only trustworthy and authentic 
account of him which exists is con- 
tained in a MS. in my possession which 
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I shall now read to you. It was drawn 
up by Sir George Cockburn in March 
1767, a few years before his death. 


History of John Taylor, March, 1767. 


John Taylor, son of Bernard or Barna- 
bas Taylor (he calls him Barny), by his 
wife Agnes Watson, was born in Garry 
Gill, in the parish of Alston in Cumber- 
land. His father came from Westmore- 
land, was a miner, and died when John 
was only 4 years old, leaving two daugh- 
ters older and a son younger to the care 
of their mother, who lived many years 
after. His eldest sister (Agnes) went to 
the south of England unmarried, and never 
returned; the other (Mary) married one 
Wm. Hoggard (or Haggard ?), a miller 
at Penrith, whose children were alive there 
not many years ago. His brother (Thomas) 
went to Flanders unmarried as a soldier 
under K. William, and never returned. John 
was, at the age of nine years, set to dress- 
ing of lead ore, which he followed for two 
years at 2d. per day: he then went to 
work below ground, and had been em- 
ployed in assisting the miners in removing 
the ore and rubbish at the rate of 4d. a- 
day for three or four years, when the great 
solar eclipse, called Mirk Monday, hap- 
pened; for he says he was at that time 
at the bottom of a shaft or pit, and was 
desired by the man at the top to call those 
below to come out, because a great cloud 
had darkened the sun, so that the birds 
were falling to the earth. This event, 
which he has alwise told with the same 
circumstances, is the only ra from 
which to reckon his age. He continued 
to work in the mines at Alston till about 
26 years of age, when he went to the lead- 
mines at Black-Hall, in the bishoprick of 
Durham, where he wrought some eight or 
nine years, and was then sent by one 
Doubledays, a Quaker, to view and make 
a report of some mines in the island of 
Islay. Sometime after his return he went 
back to Islay, where he remained as a kind 
of overseer for a year or more. But for 
some years after this his history appears 
alittle dark, as he wrought at different 
mines in the South of Scotland and North 
of England in av ambulatory manner, 
without being able to ascertain the time 
he remained in any one place. He and 
all his family have alwise asserted that he 
lived 28 years in Islay, whereas by what 
is formerly asserted, and what follows, 
which is ascertained by proper certificates 
presently in his own possession, we have 
only 22 years of his residence there. Be 
that as it will, in 1707 he was employed 
by Lord Lauderdale at the Mint in Edin- 
burgh in coining the Scots money into 
British. In 1709 he married his only wife 
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in Islay, being then, as he says, upwards 
of sixty. He wrought there as a miner 
till 1730, when he came tv Glasgow, and, 
leaving his family there, went to the mines 
at Strontian in Argyleshire, and returned 
to Glasgow about two years after. He 
wrought at Glasgow as a day-labourer till 
1733, when he came to Leadhills, where 
he wrought regularly as a miner till 1752. 
He was alwise a thin spare man, about 54 
feet high, black-haired, ruddy-faced, and 
long-visaged. Had alwise a good appe- 
tite, and when he was obliged to go to 
work (as the miners are at all hours) found 
no difficulty of making as hearty a meal at 
midnight as at mid-day: this diet was 
chiefly flesh, and alwise the best he could 
procure. His drink malt liquor ; and, a!- 
tiiough he could never be called a drunkard, 
he says he never refused a good fellow. He 
never remembers to have been sick (for the 
small-pox he had in his infancy) till about 
1724, when he was seized in Islay with a 
bloody flux. At Strontian he was seized 
(in common with the rest of the miners) 
with the scurvy, occasioned by drinking 
spirits and feeding on salt provisions, and 
afterwards with a fever. The only cir- 
cumstance remarkable attending this last, 
was, that, having been let blood, the wound 
broke out, and before it was discovered 
the blood had run thro’ the bed and floor 
to alower room. In Feb’. 1758, his wife 
died, and he having got cold was seized 
with a looseness, attended with feverish 
symptoms, which brought him very low; 
but since his recovery he has not had the 
least complaint. At present his appetite 
is still good, but finds a glass of brandy 
necessary to warm his stomach twice or 
thrice a day. He has a very antiquated 
look, but, altho’ the hair on his eye-brows 
and beard are perfectly white, that on his 
head is not more grey than of most men 
at 50. He lyes much abed in the cold 
weather, but in warm days he walks out 
with a stick, and is not greatly bowed 
down. In last Oct" he walked from his 
own house to Leadhills (a computed mile), 
and, having entertained his children and 
grandchildren in a publick house, return- 
ed the same day on foot. His wife bore 
him nine children, of which four died 
young. The eldest (a daughter) was born 
in 1710, was married, and died in 1744, 
Two sons and two daughters are still alive 
in Leadhills, and all married except his 
youngest child, a son, aged about 36. He 
is not yet, nor ever was, a great sleeper, 
and alwise used a great deal of exercise, 
Till within these few years he used to divert 
himself, while the season answered, with 
fishing (trouts) with a rod. 
14th March, 1767. 
(MS. from George Vere Irving, Esq.) 
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What a striking contrast does this 
plain and unvarnished statement pre- 
sent to the conjectural eloquence of 
the lively journalist, who appears not 
to have been aware that Taylor did 
not come to Leadhills till he was verg- 
ing on ninety; that only one Earl of 
Hopetoun died during his residence 
there; that Taylor was in England 
during the troubles of the Covenanters; 
that ladders were not used in the mines 
at the period when he worked here; 
and that the trout, the only edible fish 
of the burns, can only be taken in 
warm weather, in consequence of which 
no man in his sound and sober senses 
would think of going out to catch them 
when a snow-storm was brewing! 

The declining sun, however, warns 
us that we have lingered long enough, 
and that we must now pursue our 
journey upthe glen. The evidences of 
the mining operations become more 
frequent at every step, and waste heaps 
are seen in rapid succession on the hill 
above us. On reaching the house of 
Lord Hopetoun’s gamekeeper, we leave 
the Shortcleugh Water, and ascend the 
hill to a remarkable cleft or pass called 
the Thief’s-like Hass, no inappropriate 
name for this secluded part of the road, 
where a few yards only in advance can 
be seen from any one spot. One of 
the farmers returning from a pay-day 
at Leadhills was actually relieved of 
his pocket-book at this place about 
fifty years ago; but, to the credit of 
the district, | may add that this is the 
solitary instance of such a crime on 
record. In the good old time of the 
Volunteers, the miners of Leadhills 
were formed into several companies of 
sharpshooters, and the sides of this 
pass was their usual exercise-ground, 
no bad school for that description of 
troops, you must admit. More than 
one mock-battle took place among 
these crags and heathery braes; on 
one of these occasions Lord Hopetoun’s 
agent having advanced too far in front 
of his men was surrounded by a party 
of his opponents, and replied to their 
order to surrender, not with an heroic 
“A Volunteer can die, but never 
yield!” but with the much more na- 
tural exclamation of “ Hout, ye gowks! 
there’s no taking o’ prisoners the day !” 
Near the further side of the pass we 
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meet with the first drift or adit now in 
use,—a low, dark, dreary-looking hole, 
supported by stout wooden beams at 
the mouth. Some _five-and-twenty 
years ago that level was the scene of 
one of the accidents to which all mines 
are liable. Those in this district are 
happily free from fire-damp and other 
noxious gases, but serious and fatal 
calamities occasionally result from the 
roof of the passages falling upon the 
miners when at work. This appears 
to have been the case occasionally ever 
since the works were begun, for Atkin- 
son marks the spot where he carried 
on some of his mining operations 
as that place on Shortcleugh Water 
“where George Parkend was slaine by 
a fall of the bray after a great weete.” 
In the case of the level we are now 
examining, the accident was fortunately 
not attended with fatal consequences, 
the fall having taken place between 
the spot where the men were working 
and the mouth of the adit. They thus 
escaped immediate injury, and were 
got out in safety, after being immured 
in total darkness, with the water up 
to their breasts, for the space of three 
days and nights. 

A few yards further on, and the pass 
suddenly opens on the elevated amphi- 
theatre in which the village of Leadhills 
is situated. The unexpected change 
from a total solitude to this busy scene, 
from the dark-brown heath to the 
bright-green grass with which the basin 
has been clothed by the spade hus- 
bandry of the miners, is most startling, 
more especially as it occurs within a 
very few yards, 1 might almost say 
feet, and without the smallest pre- 
paratory indication. The location and 
arrangement of the houses is most 
irregular and picturesque; but you 
observe that many of them are in a state 
of ruin and decay—and inquire the 
cause. This, however, is a subject so 
extensive that it requires a longer ex- 
amination than we could devote to it 
in the small period of daylight we have 
left, so we will hasten on to the sub- 
stantial fare and clean rooms of our 
hostelrie at the Hopetoun Arms, and 
defer to the morrow our further in- 
vestigation of the village and its more 
recent history. 


(To be continued.) 


‘ommunicated by A. B. G. 




















HEPPLE CASTLE is built on the 
north side of the river Coquet, about 
four miles west from Rothbury, and 
near the boundary of the parish. It 
stands in a secluded but picturesque 
situation, overlooked by a broken ascent 
of bold, romantic, heather-clad_ hills, 
rising one above another. 

From many concurring circum- 
stances in history, there is reason to 
infer that the village of Hepple was 
part of the demesnes of Ceolwolf, the 
last Earl of Northumberland, under 
William the Norman. William, on his 
return from Scotland, deprived Gos- 
patric of the earldom, and bestowed it 
upon Waltheof, who was now become 
a great favourite, and to whom he gave 
his niece Judith in marriage, anno 
1073. In the following year a con- 
spiracy was formed by many of the 
principal Normans, who prevailed upon 
Waltheot to take part in it at a feast 
where they all became intoxicated. 
When rest had dispelled the fumes of 
liquor, it was seen in a very different 
light by the unhappy Waltheof, who 
becamerestlessand pensive. Atlength, 
to relieve his loaded heart, he commu- 
nicated the affair to his wife, of whose 
fidelity he had no doubt; but the faith- 
less Judith, whose affections were fixed 
on Ivo Tailbois, Baron of Kendal, glad 
of an opportunity of ruining her hus- 
band, sent a trusty messenger into 
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Normandy to reveal the plot to her 
uncle, and aggravated the guilt of her 
husband, who was afterwards con- 
demned and executed. She was after- 
wards married to Ivo Tailbois. 

In the reign of Henry the First the 
Tailbois family were seised of the ba- 
rony of Hepple, cum membris suis, but 
subsequently, it would appear, the 
name of Tailbois was dropped, and that 
of De Heppale assumed—a custom 
then common on the acquisition by a 
cadet of territorial property sufficient 
to become the foundation of an inde- 
pendent family. Connected with the 
Tailbois by matrimonial ties were the 
Kurtenays and De Battemunds, or De 
Baudements (in modern orthography 
Courtenay and Bateman), who for some 
time held lands here. The barony was 
of great extent, comprising at the time 
Great Tosson, Little Tosson, Bickerton, 
Warton, Flotterton, Newton, Fallow- 
lees, Nether Trewit, and Over Trewit. 

The Hepples were seized of the ba- 
rony till, by the marriage in 1331 of Sir 
Robert Ogle with Annabella, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Robert de Heppale, 
Knt. it came into the possession of the 
Ogles, in whose family it continued till 
the reign of Charles I.; when it passed 
with Catherine Baroness Ogle to Sir 
Charles Cavendish of Welbeck, father 
of the first Duke of Newcastle, cele- 
brated in the civil wars as “the soul 
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of the royal cause in the North.” He 
contributed 10,000 men and a troop of 
horse to the King’s expedition against 
the Scots; and, according to a calcu- 
lation of the Duchess, was plundered 
and injured to the great extent of 
733,579l. The grand-daughter of the 
Duke, the Lady Margaret Cavendish, 
marrying John Holles Earl of Clare, 
carried the barony of Hepple into that 
family. The Earl leaving only an 
heiress, the Lady Henrietta, it passed 
with her to Edward Harley Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, and founder of 
the Harleian Library. It then came 
into the hands of the Bentinck family, 
by the marriage in 1734 of the second 
Duke of Portland with the Lady Mar- 
garet Cavendish Harley, only daughter 
and heiress of the Earl of Oxford. It 
is now the property of Sir Walter Bu- 
chanan Riddell, Bart. into whose family 
it came in 1803, by purchase from the 
late Duke of Portland. 

Hepple Castle at present is in the 
last stage of dilapidation. About half 
a century ago the exterior walls of a 
strong and stately tower were still 
standing, tolerably entire, and which 
had probably been the manor-house of 
the proprietors of Hepple, as it is said 
the court-leet of Hepple lordship was 
held here in former times, until the 
castle, being ruined by the Scots, was 
totally abandoned by the lord, who re- 
moved his court to Great Tosson, where 
the tenants of Hepple and the demesne 
annually convene to this day. In erect- 
ing a few farmsteads an effort was made 
to demolish the remaining fragments 
of this strong tower; but the attempt, 
after repeated trials, was relinquished 
by the workmen, who found it easier 
to cut stones from the hardest quarry 
than to separate these from the 
cement. 

This castle was probably the first of 
the chain of forts which extended from 
thence to Warkworth, and which was 
intended to form a barrier against the 
incessant and destructive incursions of 
the warlike borderers. 

Upon a fine summit called the Kirk 
Hill, about half a mile west of Hepple, 
stood a chapel, the remains of which 
were removed about the year 1760. 
In the chancel the fragments of a tomb- 
stone, with its supporters, was disco- 
vered, and, what is curious, was stand- 
ing in a north and south direction. 
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This monument was much defaced, and 
it was with extreme difficulty that the 
following parts of the inscription were 
deciphered :— 


Here lies 


becuse basses her age. 
I lov’d my lord, obey’d my king, 
And kept my conscience clear, 

Which Death disarmeth of his sting, 


And Christians all endear. 


My puissant posterity 
Still the forlorn’d befriend ; 
Peace, pleasure, and prosperity 
My tenantry attend. 
Farewell, survivors in the gross ! 
When you behold my bust, 
Lament your late liege lady’s loss, 
Then blending with the dust. 


An old dirge states her to have been 
the very mirror of meekness, affable 
to every one, and consequently idolised 
by all. She is also represented to have 
been a heroine on horseback, unrivaled 
in the chase, and warmly devoted to 
athletic exercises ; but, above all, she 
is praised for relieving the oppressed. 
Previous to her death she composed 
her own epitaph, but the words of this 
doleful ditty (which consisted of seven 
stanzas) are, it is to be feared, for ever 
lost. 

About a hundred paces west of the 
site of this chapel are the traces of 
several buildings where Old Hepple 
formerly stood. It is said to have been 
destroyed by the border wars. At a 
short distance to the north-west of 
Hepple is a British entrenched strong- 
hold called Hetchester. The annexed 
drawing will convey a correct idea of 
the form and strength of this ancient 
hill fortress. The interior length of 
the entrenchment is 140 yards, and the 
breadth 90 yards; the breadth of the 
inner ditch is 18 feet, and of the ex- 
terior ditch 15 feet ; each of the ram- 
piers is 15 feet in height and 6 feet in 
breadth. The hill being very steep 
and difficult of access on the north- 
west side, the fort has had but two 
ditches in that part. Most of the en- 
trenchments have been levelled, and it 
is only on the north-west side that they 
remain in any degree of good preserva- 
tion. The foundations of the ancient 
buildings are very perceptible within 
the entrenchment; but all traces of 
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Plan of Hetchester. 


this remarkable castrametation will 
soon be obliterated, as excavations for 
lime are proceeding in the heart of the 
works. On the opposite side of the 
Coquet is the military station called 
Harehaugh. West of Hepple, and near 
the site of the old chapel, a number of 
urns have been found. Hetchester, as 
its name imports, was in subsequent 
times occupied by the Romans. 

The barony of Hepple forms part of 
a grazing district abounding with beau- 
tiful sheep-walks, which were formerly 
the scene of constant theft and spuilzie, 
and were occupied with little profit. 
This state of “rief and felonie” is well 
described in a border ballad :— 
Rookhope stands in a pleasant place, 

If the false thieves wad let it be; 

But away they steal our goods apace, 

And ever an ill death may they dee. 
Ab me! is not this a pitiful case, 

That men dare not drive their goods to 

the fell, 
But limmer thieves drive them away, 

That fear neither heaven nor hell ? 
Then in at Rookhope Head they come, 

They run the forest but a mile, 

_ They gather’d together in four hours 

Six hundred sheep within a while. 

But, such is the altered state of things 
in consequence of the security now af- 
forded by law and order, that a tract 
of land in the same district (Killand 
lordship, the property of Sir Thomas 
Legard, Bart.) which in 1631 was let 
only for 52. a-year was in 1731 let for 
400/., and since the commencement of 
the present century for 3,000. per 


annum. In this locality the Cheviot 
breed of sheep are found in their full 
perfection ; the sweet green herbage 
on which they depasture seems to be 
peculiarly favourable for breeding this 
useful and beautiful race of animals. 

Hepple was the native place of the 
renowned Robert Snowdon, who, in 
the sixteenth year of his age, fought 
and slew John Grieve, a celebrated 
Scotch champion, in a pitched battle 
with small swords at Gamblepath, on 
the borders. This occurred some time 
before the union. Snowdon had a 
black horse which he valued greatly. 
It was stolen one night, when he, ac- 
companied by two friends, pursued the 
thief to the Scotish border, where from 
a wretched hovel his voice was answered 
by the neighing of his favourite, on 
which the unsuspecting Snowdon dis- 
mounted and rushed into the house; 
but, while in the act of unloosing his 
horse, he was run through the body by 
a concealed assassin. 

Hepple was also the birthplace of 
Mabel Snowdon, who belonged to the 
same family as the above renowned 
swordsman. She was the wife of John 
Coughron (Scoticé Cochran), and the 
mother of the admirable George Cough- 
ran, who was born at the adjoining 
village of Wreighill on the 24th August, 
1752. This prodigy of genius, had he 
lived, would have been a star of the 
first magnitude. He excelled all his 
competitors in the mathematical sci- 
ences, and soared above the reach of 
the hoary-headed philosopher. As a 
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poet also he bid fuir to have attained 
pre-eminence. The attachment of this 
wonderful youth to books appeared at 
a very early age. At night his lamp 
frequently burnt out when conversing 
with theimmortal Euclid, Newton, Sim- 
son, Emerson, Maclaurin, and others, 
with whose grand principles he be- 
came intimately acquainted. His per- 
severance was perhaps unequalled, but 
his progress supported his spirits, and 
he dpe returned to the spade or the 

lough with the greatest cheerfulness. 
Seslee his brief career he had ob- 
tained no fewer than ten prizes for 
answering questions in fluxions alone. 
He challenged all the mathematicians 
of his time to answer the prize question 
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in the Gentleman’s Diary for 1772, 
which was not accepted, and the so- 
lution was given by himself. This fact 
alone establishes his superiority in the 
mathematical sciences. 

Previous to his death (occasioned 
by the small-pox), which happened at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 10th January, 
1774, he was engaged on very liberal 
terms by Dr. Maskelyne, astronomer- 
royal, to be his calculator. A bright 
path to the temple of fame was opened 
out to him, and the muses had woven 
for him a wreath of immortality ; but 
his mighty soul, too great for this 
world, burst its clay prison, and soared 
aloft to brighter scenes and_ nobler 
pursuits. E. H. 
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THE Cardinal de Richelieu and the 
Marquise d’Effiat (whose son, Cinq 
Mars, his eminence soon after judicially 
murdered), on the 9th Jan. 1626, met 
to hold as sponsors at the baptismal 
font the young heir to the almost ducal 
house of Bouthilier de Rancé. The in- 
fant received the christian names of his 
illustrious godfather, and the little Jean 
Armand was endowed by the Cardinal 
with the sponsorial gift of the Abbey 
de la Trappe, to be holden by him in 
“command,” that is, to take its profits 
and neglect its duties. 

Let me here state, by way of pa- 
renthesis, that of all the abuses in the 
Church of France, there was none so 
outrageous as that of the “commen- 
dams.” In old times, when war or 
pillage threatened an ecclesiastical pro- 
perty or institution, it was the custom 
to make over the same, recommended 
(commendatum ) tosome noble powerful 
enough to protect it. This was a pro- 
visional arrangement with the election 
of the titulary ; but the commendatory 
drew the revenues, and men became 
proud of being commendatories. They 
were ready to pay for the office by 
assigning to the nominators a portion 
of the income; and, moreover, the 
papal sanction always made an ultra- 
montanist of him who profited by the 
bargain. The commendams increased 
daily, and that most in times when they 
ceased to be needed. “If an Indian 
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were to visit us,” remarks Montesquieu, 
“it would take more than half a year, 
as he walked over the ¢trottoirs of Paris, 
to make him comprehend what a com- 
mendam is.” An Abbé en commande was 
“in orders,” without being a priest, 
and might take a wife unto himself, 
on condition of surrendering his 
“commande.” If he did worse than 
marry, such sacrifice was not required 
of him. At all times the office might 
be retained by a liberal — n- 
deed, the nobles who had the power of 
appointing, derived a considerable 
fortune from them. In the reign of 
Louis XILI. the Count de Soissons 
heaped a dozen of these offices on a 
single Abbé, who retained but a poor 
thousand crowns for his pay, and re- 
turned many hundred thousand into 
the coffers of his very religious patron. 
—But to return to De Rancé. 

He was a marvellous boy that Jean 
Armand Bouthilier de Rancé! He was 
yet in short clothes when he puzzled 
the king’s confessor by asking him 
questions on Homer in Greek ; and he 
published an edition of Anacreon, with 
notes, at the same age (twelve years) 
as Campbell made the translation of 
the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes, which 
was given to the world by a twopenny 
subscription of his schoolfellows. The 
Cardinal gave his godson some valuable 
church preferment for this piece of 
scholarship. Marie de Medicis pre- 
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sented him with greatness in the form 
of empty titles, and Church and Crown 
vied with each other in showering down 
upon him ecclesiastical privileges with 
much profit attached, and suflicient to 
satisfy the ambition of the most un- 
conscionable of aspirants. 

He was a marvel of a priest was 
this same Jean Armand! For once 
that he preached, a thousand times did 
he conter fleurettes in the willing cars 
of noble lady or village maid. He 
dressed in fine linen and a world of 
lace, wore red heels to his shoes, talked 
euphuistic nonsense in the circle at 
Madame de Rambouillet’s, carried a 
sword on his hip, and was ever ready 
to run it through the body of the first 
man who dared but to “bite his 
thumb” as he passed. He drank hard, 
danced gracefully, swore round oaths, 
and made love irresistibly. He was 
grand master in the court of folly, and 
was perhaps scarcely out of his charac- 
ter when he espoused the widow of 
Scarron to the grand monarque. Com- 
pared with the orgies which scared the 
good people on his estate at Veretz, 
those at Medenham Abbey were puri- 
tanic righteousness. The only symptom 
of seriousness given by the master of 
the revel was in his addiction to the 
study of astrology. If beneath the 
shadowy splendour of the stars he re- 
gistered many a perjured vow, he was 
as credulous as the maids whom he de- 
ceived in the promises he read in the 
constellations; and, if he was ardent in 
the pursuit of “maids who love the 
moon,” he was not less so in the study 
of the moon itself. At this time he 
was not, indeed, in full orders, and 
therein he saw ample apology for his 
debauchery, his duelling, his love of 
field-sports, and his murderous cruelty 
to all who stood for a moment between 
him and his inclinations. 

In 1651, soon after his full ordina- 
tion, he refused the bishopric of Leon, 
in Britany, for the twofold reason that 
its revenues were small, and that its 
distance from the gay capital lent any- 
thing but enchantment to its episcopal 
prospect. He walked abroad in a per- 
fect blaze of glory, such as tailors alone 
can create for man. ‘The summary of 
his character may be found in-an ex- 
pression of his own: “I preached this 
morning,” said he on one occasion, 
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“like an angel, and now I am going to 
hunt like the very devil !” 

This demoniacal incarnation set the 
climax to his crimes by seducing the 
Duchess de Montbazon,—no very difli- 
cult task; but the duke had been his 
benefactor. Ile was so gentleman- 
like in his vices that he might have 
pleased that very nice man of the world, 
Lord Chesterfield himself. If he lived 
ten years in close intimacy with the 
duchess, he did all he could not to 
shock the duke by forcing the intimacy 
on his knowledge. Excellent man! 
Mephistopheles could not have been 
more devilishly complaisant. 

The guilty duchess suddenly died of 
an attack of measles. ‘There isa legend 
which tells of De Rancé having unex- 
pectedly beheld her in her coflin ; it is 
somewhat apocryphal. It is fact, how- 
ever, that he rushed through his own 
woods screaming her name, and hurling 
imprecations, like Ajax when defying 
Heaven. He was shocked, but it was 
after the fashion of Lady Jane Grey’s 
husband in Dr. Young’s poem. He 
bewailed his lost delights rather than his 
mistress’s destiny, and his thoughts in 
presence of her body rested upon in- 
cidents that had better have been for- 
gotten. He seriously tried to raise the 
devil in order to procure the restora- 
tion of the duchess to life. Failing in 
this, he became half insane, and in 
one of his wildest fits betook himself 
to a cast-off mistress of Gaston of Or-_ 
leans for ghostly advice. The deposed 
concubine was sick of the world, and 
she speedily made De Rancé share in 
her sentiments. He went about with 
points untrussed, doublet unbuttoned, 
beard untrimmed, and cruelly loose- 
gartered. He began in this guise to 
excite admiration, and his fanaticism 
assumed such an aspect that his eccle- 
siastical superiors deemed him a fitting 
missionary to explore the wilds of the 
Himalaya. He deeply declined the 
office, and hinted to the Bishop of 
Aleth that he thought his vocation was 
to turn hermit. The good bishop said 
Satan himself had often done that, and 
impelled others to do the like, but that 
if he were a man with a manly heart 
there was other work for him in the 
world than the toil of eternally doing 
nothing. De Rancé took six years to 
make up his mind. y the end of that 
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time he defrauded his natural heirs by 
selling his estates. The produce he 
invested for the benefit of the abbey 
of La Trappe, and, having obtained 
the consent of the king and the autho- 
risation of the pope to enter upon the 
“regular” administration of the insti- 
tution of which he had hitherto been 
only the titular superior, he proceeded 
to the godless locality, restored the 
old, or rather created an original, 
rigidity of rule, and very much dis- 
gusted the few monks who still lingered 
behind the dilapidated walls, and who 
were given to sip ratafia rather than 
read their breviaries. When De Rancé 
entered upon his new duties at La 
Trappe he received episcopal benedic- 
tion at the hands of no less a person 
than the Irish Bishop of Ardagh. 
There were but seven monks in re- 
sidence at the monastery when De 
Rancé assumed authority there. He 
at once stopped their playing at bowls, 
and they threatened to horsewhip him. 
They were got rid of by a pension of 
four hundred livres each; and the new 
Abbé added example to precept by 
soon after burning all the leesacetteds 
he had received from the Duchess de 
Montbazon, and distributing daily alms 
and food to no less than four thousand 
beggars! He opened the institution 
to all comers, and without much ques- 
tioning. Occasionally some who after 
admission repented of their course, 
and became desirous of entering the 
world again, were detained against 
their will; and I cannot help thinking 
that the Abbé himself, who maintained 
a heavy correspondence and repaired 
not unfrequently to the capital, was 
employed by the government to carry 
out its vengeance against political 
offenders. The regulations of the mo- 
nastery would have made a Sybarite 
faint at hearing them only read. The 
hour for rising was the second after 
midnight. Silence was seldom broken, 
and the brother who ventured to raise 
his eyes from the ground, except when 
bidden, was guilty of a great offence. 
Hard labour, hard fare, and hard beds 
were allotted to the monks, whose only 
hope of escape from them was by death. 
The Abbot himself lived simply, and 
was no doubt a sincere man; but he 
had in his household a “ cellarer,” and 
what that official served at the abbot’s 
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own table is a matter upon which I 
confess to be exceedingly curious. If 
De Rancé had a table and flask of his 
own, so also had he a will and a de- 
termination. He professed Jansenism 
—in other words, he believed that man 
of his own resolution could not walk in 
righteousness, but that he needed the 
prevenient grace of God to put him 
in that path, and enable him thereon 
to make progress. The Jesuits and 
Jesuitically-inclined popes held that 
where man had a will to be righteous 
the grace would follow to help him, 
and that such divine grace could not 
well be efficacious without the human 
will. No wonder that De Rancé was 
only considered half a saint by many 
of his co-religionists. It did not assist 
him to better his reputation that he 
quoted Horace and Aristophanes in 
his letters, and that he corresponded 
with Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux. 
What merit was there in his denun- 
ciation of all classical learning (which 
he decried with a rabid earnestness 
that is imitated in our days by the 
Abbé Gaume), while he cited the erotic 
and irreligious poets of antiquity ? 
What was the worth of his works to 
Rome when he sided with Bossuet in 
advocating the liberties of the Gallican 
Church? Recluse he was, and austere; 
but in his seclusion, and amid the prac- 
tices of his self-discipline, he wrote to 
and was visited by some very gay 
people. The Duchess of Guiche en- 
livened his cell by many a visit, St. 
Simon amused him with his court- 
gossip, and Pelisson, the ex-Protest- 
ant, exhibited on his table the accom- 
plished spider which that exemplary 
convert had laboriously educated. 
When alone he wrote diatribes against 
the learned Benedictines, and after 
these had shamed him into silence he 
penned lengthy apologies in support of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The work he most ardently pursued 
was one that has been taken up by the 
Veuillots and Cahills of these later 
times; and he was the first who quali- 
fied as a “ glorious idea” the union of 
all Romish powers to annihilate the 
Satanic kingdom of England! He 


hated marriage, even in laics, and de- 
nounced it sarcastically asa moresevere 
penance than any he had enjoined at 

a ‘Trappe. 


This was among his 
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capital errors; yet he was rich in capital 
virtues too; but the contradictions in 
his character were very many. His 
latter years were years of dignity and 
perhaps usefulness, and he finally died, 
in the quality of a simple brother of 
the order, in the year 1700. Of the 
seventy-four years of his life exactly 
one-half was spent in the world, the 
other half in the cloister. 

They who would become more fully 
acquainted with the details of the 
life of this singular man may consult 
Chateaubriand’s last and dullest work, 
published during the viscount’s life- 
time. Of the companions and follow- 
ers of De Rancé many interesting inci- 
dents may be found, by those who 
have patience to dig for them, in the 
five weary volumes, entitled “ Rela- 
tions de la Vie et dela Mort de quelques 
Religieux de l’Abbaye de la Trappe,” 
published in Paris at the beginning of 
the last century. In these volumes 
we find that the brethren were sworn 
to impart even their thoughts to the 
Abbot. They who did so most abund- 
antly appear to have been most com- 
mended in very bad Latin; and this 
and other acts of obedience were so 
dear to Heaven that when the authors 
of them stood at the altar their less 
eager brothers beheld their persons sur- 
rounded with a glory that they could 
hardly dare to gaze upon. The can- 
didates for admission included, doubt- 
less, many sincerely pious men; but 
with them were degraded priests, 
haunted murderers, run-away soldiers, 
robbers, and defrauders, who could 
find no other refuge, and on whose 
heels the sharply-pointed toe of the 
law was most painfully pressing. All 
that was asked of these was obedience. 
Where this failed, it was compelled. 
Where it abounded, it was praised. 
Next to it was humility. One bro- 
ther, an ex-trooper, reeking with blood, 
is lauded because he lived on baked 
apples, when his throat was too sore 
to admit of his swallowing more sub- 
stantial food! Another brother is com- 
pared most gravely with Moses, be- 
cause he was never bold enough to 
enter even the pantry, with his sandals 
on his feet. Still, obedience was the 
first virtue eulogised—so eulogised, 
that I almost suspect it to have been 
rare. It was made of so much import- 
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ance that the community were informed 
that all their faith and all their works, 
without blind obedience to the supe- 
rior, would fail in securing their sal- 
vation. Practical blindness was as 
strongly enjoined, and he who used his 
eyes to least purpose was accounted 
as the better man. One brother did 
this in so praiseworthy a way that in 
eight years he had never seen a fault 
in any of his brethren. It was not this 
sort of blindness that De Rancé re- 
quired, for he encouraged the brethren 
in the accusation of one another. More 
praise is given to the brother who in 
many years had never beheld the ceil- 
ing of his own cell; and vast lauda- 
tion is poured upon another who was 
so little accustomed to raise his eyes 
from the ground that he was not aware 
that a new chapel had been erected in 
the garden until he broke his head 
against the wall. On one occasion the 
Duchess de Guiche and a prelate vi- 
sited the monastery ; after they had 
left, a monk flung himself at the Ab- 
bot’s feet, and confessed that he had 
during the visit ventured to look at 
the face—“ Not of the lady, thou re- 
probate!” said De Rancé ;—“ Of the 
aged bishop!” gasped the monk. A 
course of bread and water compensated 
for the crime. Some of the brethren 
illustrated what they understood by 
obedience and humility after a strange 
fashion. For example, there was a rude 
basket-maker who had been received, 
and who was detained against his will, 
after he had expressed an inclination 
to withdraw. His place was in the 
kitchen. The devastation he committed 
amongst the crockery was something 
stupendous—and not, I suspect, alto- 
gether unintentional. However this 
may be, he was not only continu- 
ally fracturing the Delft earthenware 
dishes, but incessantly running to the 
Abbot, and from him to the Prior, from 
the Prior to the Sub-prior, and from 
the Sub-prior to the master of the 
novices, to confess his fault ; and then 
to his kitchen again, once more to 
smash whole crates of plates, followed 
by his abundant confessions, and de- 
riving evident enjoyment alike in de- 
stroying the property and assailing with 
noisy apologies the officers of an insti- 
tution which he was resolved to in- 
spire with a desire of getting rid of 
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him. In spite of forced detention there 
was a mock appearance of liberality, 
and at monthly assemblies the brethren 
were asked if there were anything in 
the arrangement of the institution and 
its rules which they would desire to 
have changed. “'They had only to 
speak.” ‘True, but, as they knew what 
would follow upon expressed objec- 
tion, every brother held his peace. 

If death were the suicidal object of 
many, the end appears to have been 
generally attained with speedy cer- 
tainty. The superiors and a few monks 
reached an advanced age, but few of 
the brethren died old men. Consump- 
tion, inflammation of the lungs, and ab- 
scesses—at memory of the minute de- 
scription of which the very heart turns 
sick, carried off its victims with ter- 
rible rapidity. Men entered, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, in good health. If 
they did so, determined to achieve 
suicide, or were driven in by the go- 
vernment with a view of putting them 
to death, the end soon came, and was, 
if we may believe what we read, wel- 
comed with alacrity. After gradual, 
painful, and unresisted decay, the suf- 
ferer saw, as his last hour approached, 
the cinders strewn on the ground in 
the shape of a cross, a thin scattering 
of straw was made upon the cinders, 
and that was the death-bed upon which 
every Trappist expired. The body was 
buried in the habit of the order, with- 
out coffin or shroud, and was borne to 
the grave in a cloth upheld by a few 
brothers. If it fell into its last recep- 
tacle with huddled-up limbs, De Rancé 
would leap in and dispose the uncon- 
scious members so as to make them 
assume an attitude of repose. 

Every man, at least every man whose 
life is narrated in the volumes I have 
named above, changed his worldly ap- 
pellation on turning Trappist for one 
more becoming aChristianvocation. A 
good deal of confusion appears to have 
distinguished the rule of nomenclature. 
In many instances when the original 
names had impure or ridiculous signi- 
fications the change was advisable; but 
1 cannot see how a brother became 
more cognizable as a Christian by as- 
suming the names of Palemon, Achilles, 
Moses even, or Dorothy ! “Theodore” 
[ can understand, but Dorothy, though 
it bears the same meaning, seems to 
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me but an indifferent name for a monk, 
even in a country where the male 
Montmorencies delighted in the bap- 
tismal prefix of “ Anne.” 

None of the monks weredistinguished 


by superfluous flesh. Some of them 
were so thin-skinned that sitting on 
hard chairs their bones fairly rubbed 
through their very thin epidermis. 
They who sosuffered, and joyfully, were 
held up as bright examples of godli- 
ness. ‘This reminds me of Voltaire’s 
famous Faquir, Bababee ; who walked 
the world naked, carried sixty pounds 
of chain round his neck, and never sat 
down but upon a wooden chair, co- 
vered with nails, the points upwards! 
The dialogue between the Faquir and 
Omri is really not widely discordant 
from the sentiments in the old Trap- 
pist biographies. Omri asks if he has 
any chance of ever reaching the blessed 
abode of Brahma. “ Well,” answers 
Bababec (I am quoting from memory), 
“that depends very much upon circum- 
stances; how do you live?” “TI try,” 
answers Omri, “to be a good citizen, 
father, husband, and friend. I lend my 
money without usury, I give of my 
substance to the poor, and I maintain 
peace among my neighbours.” “Do 
you ever sit upon nails with the points 
upwards?” “Never.” “Well, then, 
I am sorry for you,” answers the 
Faquir, “for till you do, you have no 
chance of getting beyond the nineteenth 
heaven.” Do not let us be too hasty 
either to censure or to ridicule. Where 
there is gross error, great sincerity 
may abound. Faquir and Trappist 
thought as they had been taught to 
think; and Mr. Thompson, who has 
barely concluded the Bampton Lectures 
at Oxford for 1853, has told us in one 
of them, that even the sincere wor- 
shippers of Baal may have been more 
tolerable in the sight of God than in- 
tellectual Christians who, having a 
right understanding of the truth, neglect 
the duties which that truth enjoins 
them. 

There is, however, matter for many 
a sigh in these saffron-leaved and worm- 
eaten tomes whose pages I am now 
turning over. I find a monk who has 


passed a sleepless night, from pain. To 
test his obedience, he is ordered to 
confess that he has slept well and 
suffered nothing. 


He tells the lie, and 
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is commended. Another confesses his 
readiness, as Dr. Newman has so re- 
cently done, to surrender any of his 
own deliberately made convictions at 
the bidding of his superior. “I am 
wax,” he says, “for you to mould me 
as you will ;’—and his utter surrender 
of self is commended with much windi- 
ness of phrase. A third, involuntarily 
as it were, remarking that his scalding 
broth is over-salted, bursts into tears 
at the enormity of the crime involved 
in such a complaint; and praise falls 
upon him more thickly than the salt 
did in his broth. “ Yes,” says the 
Abbot, “it is not praying, nor watch- 
ing, nor repentance, that is alone asked 
of you by God, but humility and 
obedience therewith, and first obe- 
dience.” To test the fidelity of those 
professing to have this humility and 
obedience, the most outrageous in- 
sults were inflicted on such as in the 
world had been reckoned the most 
high-spirited; and it is averred that 
these never failed. They kissed the 
sandal raised to kick, blessed the hand 
lifted to smite them. A proud young 
officer of Mousquetaires, of whom I 
have strong suspicions that he had 
embezzled a good deal of his Ma- 
jesty’s money, acknowledged that he 
was the greatest criminal that ever 
lived, but he stoutly denied the same 
when the oflicers of the law visited the 
monastery and accused him of frau- 
dulent practices. This erst young 
nobleman, in his character of Trappist, 
had no greater delight than in being 
allowed to clean the spittoons in the 
chapel, and provide them with fresh 
saw-dust! Another, a young Marquis, 
performed with delight a servile oflice 
of a still more offensive character. 
This monk was the flower of the fra- 
ternity. He was given to accuse him- 
self, we are told, of all sorts of crimes, 
not one of which he had committed 
or was capable of committing. “He 
represented matters so ingeniously,” 
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says De Rancé, who on this occasion 
is the biographer, “ that without lyin 
he made himself pass for the vile wena 
which in truth he was not.” He must 
have been a clever individual! he lied 
like truth. 

When I say that he was the flower of 
the fraternity, I probably do some wrong 
to the Count de Santim, who, under 
the name of Brother Palemon, was 
undoubtedly the chief pride of La 
Trappe. He had been an officer in the 
army, without love for God, regard for 
man, respect for woman, or reverence 
for law. Bya rupture between Savoy 
and France, he lost the annuity by 
which he lived ; and, as his constitution 
was hopelessly shattered at the same 
time, he took to reading, was partially 
converted by perusing the history of 
Joseph, and was finally perfected in the 
half-worked conversion by seeing the 
dead body of a very old and very ugly 
monk assume the guise and beauty of 
that of a young man. These were good 
grounds; but the Count had been so 
thorough a miscreant in the world, that 
they who lived in the latter declined 
to believe in the godliness of Brother 
Palemon: thereupon he was exhibited 
to all comers, and he answered every 
question put to him by pious visitors. 

ll France, grave and gay, gentle and 
simple, flocked to the spectacle. At 
the head of them were our James the 
Second and his illegitimate son. The 
replies of Palemon to his questioners 
edified countless crowds—and he shared 
admiration with a guileless brother 
who told the laughing ladies who 
flocked to behold te that he had 
sought refuge in the monastery because 
his sire had wished him to marry a 
certain lady, but that his soul revolted 
at the thought of touching even the 
finger-tips of one of a sex by the first 
of whom the world was lost! The 
monk was as ungallant to Eve and her 
daughters as Adam was unjust to her 
who dwelt with him in Paradise.* 





* Farindon, the old royalist divine in the days of King Charles, says, on the subject 
of Adam putting the blame of his disobedience on the shoulders of Eve, thus quaintly : 
“Behold here the first sin ever committed, and behold our first father Adam ready 
with an excuse as soon as it was committed.—He doth not deny, but in plain terms doth 
confess, that he did eat; and comedi, ‘I have eaten,’ by itself had been a wise answer; 
but it is comedi with mulier dedit, ‘1 did eat,’ but ‘the woman gave it,’ a confession 


with an extenuation, and such a confession as is worse than a flat denial. 
woman gave it me,’ was a deep aggravation of the man’s transgression. 
she gave it him, but he was willing to receive it. 


‘ The 
It is but dedit, 
And that which maketh his apology 


worse than a lie (?), and rendereth his exeuse inexcusable, is, that he removeth the 
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I cannot close these brief sketches 
without remarking that among the pro- 
fessed brethren of La Trappe was a 
certain “ Robert Graham,” whose father, 
Colonel Graham, was cousin to Mont- 
rose. Robert was born in the “Chateau 
de Rostourne,” a short league (it is 
added, by way of help, I suppose, to 
perplexed travellers) from Edinburgh. 
By his mother’s side, he was related to 
the Earl of Perth, of whom the Trap- 
pist biographer says, that “he was 
even more illustrious for his piety, and 
through what he suffered for the sake 
of religion, than by his dignities of 
‘Viceroy, High Chancellor of Scot- 
land, and Governor of the Prince of 
Wales, now (1716) rightful King of 
Great Britain.” The mother of Robert, 
a zealous Protestant, is spoken of as 
having “as much piety as one can 
have in a false religion.” In spite of 
her teaching, however, the young Ro- 
bert early exhibited an inclination for 
the Romish religion ; and at ten years 
of age the precocious boy attended the 
celebration of mass in the chapel at 


Holyrood, to the great displeasure of 


his mother. On his repeating his visits, 
she had him soundly whipped by his 
tutor; but the young gentleman de- 
clared that the process was unsuccess- 
ful in persuading him to embrace Pres- 
byterianism. He accordingly rushed 
to the house of Lord Perth, “ himself 
a recent convert from the Anglican 
Church,” and claimed his protection. 
After some family arrangements had 
been concluded, the youthful protegé 
was formally surrendered to the keep- 
ing of Lord Perth,—by his mother, with 
reluctance; by his father, with the 
facility of those Gallios who care little 
about questions of religion. After 
Lord Perth was compelled to leave 
Scotland, Robert sojourned with his 
mother, in the house of her brother, a 
godly Protestant minister. Here he 
shewed the value he put upon the in- 
structions he had received at the hands 
of Lord Perth and his Romish chaplain, 
by a conduct which disgusted every 
honest man and terrified every honest 
maiden in all the country round. His 
worthy biographer is candid enough to 
say that Robert, in falling off from 
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popery, did not become a Protestant, 
but an atheist. The uncle turned him 
out of his house. The prodigal re- 
paired to London and rioted prodigally ; 
and thence he betook himself to France, 
and even startled Paris with the bad 
renown of his misdoings. On his way 
thither through Flanders he had had a 
moment or two of misgiving as to the 
wisdom of his career, and he hesitated, 
“while he could count twenty,” be- 
tween the council of some good priests 
and the bad example of some Jacobite 
soldiers. The latter prevailed, and 
when Robert appeared at the Court of 
St. Germains Lord Perth presented to 
the fugitive King and Queen there as 
accomplished a scoundrel as any in 
Christendom! 

There was a shew of decency at the 
exiled court, and respect for religion. 
Young Graham adapted himself to the 
consequent influences. He studied 
French, read the Lives of the Saints, 
entered the seminary at Meaux, and 
finally re-professed the Romish reli- 
gion. He was now seized with a de- 
sire to turn hermit, but, accident having 
taken him to La Trappe, the blase 
libertine felt reproved by the stern 
virtue exhibited there, and in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm he enrolled him- 
self'a postulant, bade farewell to the 
world, and devoted himself to silence, 
obedience, humility, and austerity, 
with a perfectness that surprised alike 
those who saw and those who heard it. 
Lord Perth opposed the reception of 
Robert in the monastery. Thereon 
arose serious difficulty, and therewith 
the postulant relapsed into sin. He 
blasphemed, reviled his kinsman, swore 
oaths that set the whole brotherhood 
in speechless terror, and finally wrote 
a letter to his old guardian so crammed 
with fierce and unclean epithets, that 
the Abbot refused permission to have 
it forwarded. The excitement which 
followed brought on illness ; with the 
latter came reflection and sorrow ; at 
length all difficulties vanished, and 
ultimately, on the Eve of All Saints 
1699, Robert Graham became a monk, 
and changed his name for that of Bro- 
ther Alexis. King James visited him, 
and was much edified by the spiritual 


fault from the woman on God himself. Not the woman alone is brought in, but mulier 
quam Tv dedisti. God indeed gave Adam the woman, but He gave him not the woman 


to give him the apple. 


Dedit sociam non tentatricem.”’ 
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instruction vouchsafed him by the se- 
cond cousin of the gallant Montrose. 
The new monk was so perfect in obe- 
dience that he would not in winter 
throw a crumb to a half-starved spar- 
row, without first applying for leave 
from his immediate superior. “ In- 
deed,” says his biographer, “I could 
tell you a thousand veritable stories 
about him; but they are so extraor- 
dinary that I do not suppose the world 
would believe one of them.” The bio- 
grapher adds, that Alexis, after digging 
and cutting wood all day, eating little, 
drinking less, praying incessantly, and 
neither washing nor unclothing him- 
self, lay down—but to pass the night 
without closing his eyes in sleep! He 
was truly a brother Vigilantius! 

The renown of this conversion had 
many influences. The father of Alexis, 
Colonel Graham, embraced Romanism, 
and with an elder brother of the former, 
who was already a Capuchin friar, be- 
took themselves to La Trappe, where 
the reception of the former into the 
Church was marked by a double so- 
lemnity—De Rancé dying as the cere- 
mony was proceeding. The wife of 
Colonel Graham is said to have left 
Scotland on receipt of the above intel- 
ligence, to have repaired to France, 
and there embraced the form of faith 
followed by her somewhat facile hus- 
band. There is, however, great doubt 
on this point. 

The fate of young Robert Graham 
was similar to that of most of the Trap- 
pists. The deadly air, the hard work, 
the watchings, the scanty food, and 
the uncleanliness which prevailed, soon 
slew a man who was as useless to his 
fellow man in the convent as ever he 
had been when resident in the world. 
Hlis confinement in fact was a swift 
suicide. Consumption seized on this 
poor boy, for he was still but a boy, 
and his rigid adherance to the severe 
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THE following Treasury Warrant, 
the original of which is in the collection 
of Robert Cole, esq. F.S.A. possesses 
unusual literary interest for a document 
of this nature. 

1. It shows a considerable amount of 
royal patronage extended to Mr. Awn- 
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oe of the place only aided to 
develop what a little care might easily 
have checked. His serge gown clove 
to the carious bones which pierced 
through his diseased skin. The por- 
tions of the body on which he im- 
movably lay became gangrened, and 
nothing appears to have been done b 
way of remedy. He endured all wit 
patience, and looked forward to death 
with a not unaccountable longing. The 
“infirmier” bade him be less eager in 
pressing forward to the grave. “ I will 
now pray God,” said the nursing bro- 
ther, “ that He will be pleased to save 
you.” “And I,” said Alexis, “ will 
ask Him not to heed you.” Further 
detail is hardly necessary ; suffice it to 
say, that Robert Graham died’ on the 
21st May, 1701, little more than six 
months after he had entered the mo- 
nastery, and at the early age of twenty- 
two years. The father and brother 
also died in France—and so ended the 
Cousins of Montrose. 

The great virtue inculeated at La 
Trappe was obedience. The only means 
whereby to escape Satan was bodily 
suffering. Salvation was most surely 
promised to him who suffered most. 
Of the one great hope common to all 
Christians the Trappists of course were 
not destitute ; but that hope seemed 
not to relieve them of their terrible 
dread of the Prince of Evil, and his 
power. There is a good moral in 
Cuvier’s dream, which might have pro- 
fited these poor men had they but 
known it. Cuvier once saw, in his 
sleep, the popular representation of 
Satan advancing towards him, and 
threatening to eat him. “ Eat me!” 
exclaimed the philosopher, as he ex- 
amined the fiend with the eye of a 
naturalist, and then added—* Horns! 
hoofs !—graminivorous ! !—need n’t be 
afraid of him!” 

Joun Doran, 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS. 


sham Churchill, the publisher of that 
important national work, the Foedera, 
&e. of the historiographer Rymer. For 
five sets of sixteen volumes each, bound 
in an extraordinary manner, Churchill 
was allowed 337/.; being at the rate of 
67/. 8s. a set, or 41. 4s. 6d. a volume. 
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2. It shows that a set of the book 
was presented by the King to the ce- 
lebrated Leibnitz; by whose Codex 
Juris Gentium Diplomaticus, pub- 
lished chiefly from the archives of Wol- 
fenbuttel, the plan of the Feedera had 
been originally suggested. 

3. It shows the sum which was given 
to the widow of Rymer for the fifty- 
four volumes of Manuscript extracts 
from the Public Records which were 
left by her husband at his decease. 
Rymer died on the 14th Dee. 1713. 
Some years before his death he had 
been obliged, from his necessities, to 
part with “allhis choice printed books,” 
and in an undated letter of Peter le 
Neve to the Earl of — (Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 386) it 
appears that he was anxious to sell his 
MS. Collections: “there are,” says Le 
Neve, who wished that they should be 
bought for the Queen’s Library, “ fifty 
volumes in folio, of public affairs, which 
he has collected but not printed. ‘The 
price he asks is 500/.” His widow, as 


we now find, was assigned the sum of 


only 200 guineas (reckoning the guinea 
at 21s. 6d.) The volumes thus pur- 
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chased now form the Nos. 4573—4680 
inclusive among the Additional Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum ; being 
actually fifty-eight volumes, the con- 
tents of which are described in Ays- 
cough’s Catalogue, where the following 
Memorandum is prefixed : 

“This collection is not printed in his 
Foedera ; but there is a particular and 
exact Catalogue of them in the 7th vol. 
[read the 17th] of the Foedera, as also an 
exact Index at the end of each vol. They 
were ordered by the Right Honorable the 
House of Lords to be deposited in the 
British Museum, as an addition to the 
Cottonian Collection of MSS. and to be 
preserved with them.’’ 


4. Still less adequate is the sum 
allowed for the indexes—indexes to the 
seventeen printed and to the fifty-four 
manuscript volumes—only 35/. for the 
whole. 

5. The Warrant further shows some- 
what of the royal patronage extended 
to a work of Flamsteed the Astronomer 
Royal. This was the first volume of his 
Historia Calestis. ‘Two other volumes 
were afterwards added. 


OrpeEx is taken this xviij'® day of August, 1715, By Virtue of his Ma's Gen" Lrés 
of privy Seale, bearing date the 29'" Sept" 1714, And in pursuance of a Warrant under 
his Ma's Royall Signe Manual, dated the 19 July, 1715, That you Deliver and pay 
of such his Mas Treasure as remaines in your charge unto Awnsham Churchill, Book- 
seller, or to his Assignes, the Sum of Six Hundred fforty nine pounds Seven shillings, 


without Account, viz' :— 


For 5 Setts of the 16 Volumes of the Book called Rymer’s Foedera, #£  s. d. 

extra'Y bound, which were furnished by Him for his Ma's Service . 337 0 0 
For the 14, 15", and 16" Volumes of the same Book, for Mr. Libnitz 10 10 0 
For 54 Volumes of Manuscripts, extracted from Records, bound and 

letter’d, which were bought by Him, pursuant to his Ma‘* Direction, 

of the Executrix of the said basiomes to be placed in the Cottonian 





Library . . ° - 215 0 0 
For making Indexes to ‘print in the 17% Volume of the said Foedera, 
not only | the Indexes of the whole 17 Volumes thereof, but also the 
Indexes of the said Manuscript Copies 35. 0 0 
For Binding of 15 of Flamsted’s Historia Co lestis in Red Turkey 
Leather : .« BR O 
For Binding 15 more in 1 Calve skin, gilt and flilleted ° oS ft 6 
And for the Charges and Expences on receiving the particular sums 
aforesaid, w" amount to 623/. 9s. Gd., the sum of ° - 217 6 
£649 7 0 








And These, together with his or his Assignes Acquittance, shall be your Discharge 


herein. 
Indorsed, 26% August, 1715. 


Rec’ then the full contents of this order, 


Witness, Tuo. LowTHer, 
3 


p. me AWNSHAM CHURCHILL. 
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“HEYDON WITH ONE HAND:” 


AN EnGLitIsH DUEL IN THE YEAR 1600. 


THE visitors to the public museum 
at Canterbury, after walking round the 
room for some time, and admiring the 
various objects of natural history and 
geology, the products of distant climes, 
the costumes and implements of savage 
tribes, and the multifarious curiosities 
which form the ordinary stores of such 
collections, are at length surprised, and 
perhaps unpleasantly shocked, by the 
sight of a human hand, in an attenuated 
and withered state, but neither ex- 
tracted from the wrappings of an 
Egyptian mummy, nor tattoed by the 
islanders of the Pacific ocean, nor pre- 
pared by the care of the anatomist. 
An accompanying inscription states 
that it was once the hand of an English- 
man, a knight of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, that it was cut off in a duel, 
and that “ Sir John died of the wounds 
hereceived in the saidduel.” The latter 
assertion is not correct. The mutilated 
man did not die from the loss of his 
hand, or from his other wounds; but 
there is no question that this hand, now 
shown to the holiday visitors of the 
Canterbury Museum, once belonged to 
Sir John Heydon, and that it was ac- 
tually lost by him in a duel which was 
fought more than two centuries and a 
half ago. 

It is the sufferer’s left hand, severed 
from his arm by a blow struck about an 
inch below the root of the little finger, 
and cutting transversely down upon the 
wrist, from the socket of which it must 
have fallen out. 

Various documents * relative to the 
duel are still preserved with the hand : 
but it is remarkable that they do not 


contain any statement on the part of 


Sir John Heydon, being copies of 
papers which emanated from the friends 
of his opponent, Sir Robert Mansfield, 
or Mansel :— 

1. The first is Sir Robert's own 
“Report,” or narrative of the encounter. 


2. The next a letter which, though 
unsigned, was evidently written ny Sir 
Bassingbourne Gaudy and William 
Hungate esquire, two magistrates, the 
friends of Sir Robert Mansel, in whose 
presence the depositions were received 
of two labouring men, who came into 
the field shortly after the close of the 
duel. It is addressed to the Lord 
Thomas Howard, afterwards Earl of 
Suffolk, and Lord Chamberlain, but 
whose sphere of action in the reign of 
Elizabeth was principally at sea. 

3. Another letter to the like purport, 
addressed by the same parties to the 
Earl of Nottingham the Lord High 
Admiral, in whose opinion Sir Robert 
Mansel, as an officer of the navy, was 
doubtless anxious to stand fair. 

As both these letters are undated, 
it is uncertain whether they were writ- 
ten at one time or not: but, from the 
tone of the second, it was perhaps of 
somewhat subsequent date to the other, 
and written when the discretion of the 
magistrates was called in question. 

4. The depositions of the two hus- 
bandmen. 

5. A letter addressed by Sir Bas- 
singbourne Gaudy to the Chief Justice 
Sir John Popham, justifying himself 
and “his cousin Hungate” for having 
received the statements in favour of 
their friend and kinsman, Sir Robert 
Mansel. In explanation of his conduct, 
Sir Bassingbourne states that he was 
invited to Sir Robert Mansel’s house 
in Norwich, “not knowing wherefore ;” 
that he there found his cousin Hun- 
gate, and was requested to hear the 
two men’s report; to which request he 
was induced to assent, knowing that 
Sir Arthur Heveningham and others 
had taken a similar part in favour of 
Sir John Heydon. 

6. The Chief Justice, in reply, tells 
Sir Bassingbourne that he wished such 
declarations had been forborne of either 





* For the transcripts of these we have to acknowledge our obligation to John Brent, 
esq. F.S.A. of Canterbury. A memorandum indorsed on the MS. records that the 
Hand was presented to the trustees of the Museum by the late Dr. Jarvis, of Margate. 
To that gentleman it was given in the year 1822 by Charles Viscount Maynard, who 
received it from Mrs. Lomax, whose husband was descended from Mirabella, daughter 
of the last Sir John Heydon (nephew to the duellist) and the wife of Lawrence 


Lomax, esq. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. XX XIX. 
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party ; for they were calculated rather 
to increase than to mitigate the quarrel ; 
that the matter ought rather to have 
been inquired into, if necessary, “ by 
indifferent parties and at indifferent 
places ;” and that it was the duty of 
those who had the charge of the peace 
of the country to “ persuade the cast- 
ing-off and Seceationing (or perhaps 
the word was “discountenancing”) of 
such base companions and batesowers”* 
as sought to win fame or credit to them- 
selves in setting others at division, “ by 
flattering one party and belying the 
other.” 

The duel appears to have taken place 
in the month of November, 1599. It 
was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich, where the parties first met 
without Bestreet Gate, Sir Robert 
Mansel being attended by Sir Edwin 
Rich, and Sir John Heydon by Mr. 
Knyvett, who was the nephew of his 
oa. They rode together towards 

ckheath ; and at length the place of 
combat was fixed upon by Sir John 
Heydon, upon which they appear to 
have proceeded to the combat alone, 
as we hear nothing more of Sir Edwin 
Rich or Mr. Knyvett. All the parti- 
culars of the fight are minutely de- 
scribed by Sir Robert Mansel; and a 
prolonged and savage struggle, by his 
own (the victor’s) account, it appears 
to have been. Sir Robert says that 
he was himself wounded twice in the 
breast by Sir John’s rapier, and after- 
wards stabbed by his dagger twice in 
his right arm. He soon wounded Sir 
John in two places, one of which was 
his thigh ; next struck him a blow in 
the face, afterwards on his head, and a 
second time in the face: but it is re- 
markable that, though all these wounds 
are described, nothing is said of the 
more serious mutilation of his hand.} 
However, Sir John was so faint from 
his wounds, that he had scarcely power 
to sign a paper which Sir Robert 
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Mansel had brought with him in his 
breast, and which (according to his 
own statement) he forced Sir John to 
sign by threatening to take his life upon 
his refusal. 

The depositions of the husbandmen 
are not particularly affirmative of Sir 
Robert Mansel’s report. They seem 
chiefly to consist of replies to questions 
which were put to them in regard to 
portions of Sir John Heydon’s state- 
ment, which has not come down to us. 
They even contradict Sir Robert Man- 
sel’s declaration of Sir John Heydon 
having signed the “ articles” submitted 
to him; as both the men relate that 
when Sir Robert desired him to set his 
hand to the paper, he replied that he 
neither could nor would: whilst Sir 
Robert's story is that Sir John had 
signed it as well as his strength would 
permit before the men came up, and 
that on their arrival he again drew it 
forth from his pocket, in order to ob- 
tain Sir John’s recognition of it in their 

resence, in which endeavour he ac- 

nowledges he was scarcely successful. 
It is therefore very possible that the 
men may have misreported the actual 
words that passed, whilst they were 
right in their description of Sir John’s 
apparent refusal. Thomas Yarham’s 
account that he did not see Sir Robert 
_ any pen in Sir John Heydon’s 

and, but yet that he afterwards found 
a pen lying on the ground near Sir 
John, seems to be confirmatory of what 
Sir Robert had stated. One of the 
latter clauses of Sir Robert Mansel’s 
Report and also one of Thomas Yar- 
ham’s Deposition appear to have been 
directed against a statement put forth 
by Sir John or his partisans, that Sir 
Robert had been protected by some 
secret armour. 

We will now present to our readers 
the several documents which we have 
described, deferring for subsequent 
insertion some biographical notices of 





* Bate-sower, one who sowed debate or strife. 
Nares has Breed-bate and Make-bate, but not Bate-sower. 


See Bate in Nares’s Glossary ; 
He has also Make-fray 


and Make-peace, the last of which is still in use. 
t+ These quarrels of honour were sometimes, at the period in question, carried on 


with such animosity, that the parties met in hostile encounter more than once. 


It is 


therefore not impossible that Sir John Heydon lost his hand at a meeting subsequent 


to that to which the papers refer. 


The writers of the letter to the Lord High Admiral 


speak of Sir R. Mansel’s and Sir J. Heydon’s ‘‘ Zas¢ fight,’’ as if it had not been their 
first ; and so it may have been followed by another, as the Chief Justice, and indeed 
the other writers, seem in their letters to anticipate. 
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the parties concerned in this sanguinary 
encounter :— 


1, Sir Robert Mansfield’s Report. 


Sir Edwyn Ryche carried me without 
Bestreet Gate ; my dere nephew Knyvett 
brought Sir John Heydon thether; where- 
uppon we rydd awaie towards Mr. Doy- 
ley’s, and in a close uppon this syde the 
water, I intreated Sir Edwyn Ryche to 
goe to my nephew Knyvett, to the end we 
might be dismissed; whereuppon he parted, 
and they both lighted and searched us, and 
measured our rapiers, and found Sir John 
Heydon’s longer than myn by a full 
ynche ; then I desired Sir Edwyn Ryche 
to see whether his rapier would fytt the 
other, and it would ; but he would not let 
me have it. Then I saide, I would fyght 
with my owne; my nephew Knyvett re- 
fused it absolutelie, and thereupon, after 
manie perswasions, that I would suffer Sir 
John’s rapier to goe back to be shortened, 
I absolutelie refused, and swore that they 
both should not kepe me from ending the 
difference at that tyme with my owne 
sworde; whereupon we mounted on horse- 
back, and I led the waie, for so Sir John 
would have it. By and by my nephew 
Knyvett called, and tould me we were to 
ryde to Rackey wards, as I understood it, 
but, being ignorant of the waie, I was to 
be directed by Sir John, who ledd me 
another waie, and refused to fyght in a 
narrow place that we did ride thorough, 
which had a depe dyke on the one syde, 
and ploughed lands on the other syde. And 
then he made me take a waie to the topp 
of a hill between two great high waies, 
where he would neds have me leight, for 
he would ryde no further, although he 
sawe companye rydeing on both syds. 
When I sawe no remedie, I fitted my self 
thereunto, and cam upp to him, and in the 
verie first thrust he hurte me in the breste, 
which I followed, and hurte him in twoe 
places, whereof one was in the theigh, 
whereupon he turned his back towards 
me, and following of him he stumbled, 
and after I did judge he would falle I 
strooke him a blowe on the face, where- 
with he fell uppon his hands and knees, 
and he eryed, ‘‘ That I would not kyll 
him baselie on the grounde, for he would 
make me any satisfaction I would de- 
mand,” which, I confesse, held me from 
doinge him any further hurte untill he did 
rise; and when he was upp, without 
speaking any one worde, he ran me into 
the brest againe, and my thruste myst 
him, as I thought, by his coming home to 
me. Then we fell to stabbes with our 
daggers, and at his goinge out I strooke 
him upon the heade with my sworde, and 
an other blowe at his face, which made 
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him loose his dagger, which instantlie he 
recovered ; afterwards I charged to halfe 
sworde, and then he cryed to me to hould 
my hands, for he would make me any 
satisfaction; wherewith I stepped back, and 
soddenlie, before there passed any words, 
he thrust and hitt withall, came to stabbes 
with his dagger, and hurte me in the right 
arme two stabbs, whereupon I never left 
him untill he cryed the third tyme to me 
to hould my hands, saieing againe he 
would make me any satisfaction, where- 
unto I answered I would never trust a 
treacherous villane the third tyme; unless 
he would laie downe his rapier and dagger, 
which att the first, in valiant termes, he 
denied, untill he sawe me presse him so 
hotlie, he said yf I would not kyll him he 
would laie downe his rapier and dagger and 
make me whatsoever satisfaction I would, 
which I promised by oaths to performe, 
though he in the interim thrust his rapier 
in the grounde to breake it. But, perceiv- 
ing it would not breake, he laid his rapier 
and dagger crosse-waies closse by his fete, 
and stepped back as I willed him. Then 
I tooke upp his rapier and dagger, and 
carried them to the place where I left my 
purse and inkhorne, and drewe out my 
articles from my brest, where I carried 
them, and brought them, with ink and 
penn, to him to signe, who, seing me come 
towards him, fell downe and tould me I 
had killed him, and he was not able to 
wryte; then I did protest to kill him, 
which I would have done, yf he had not 
signed the articles, and thereupon he sette 
his hand, and tould me he could wryte no 
better, and so I putt upp the articles in my 
pockett, and at his request I cast my cloak 
uppon him, and goeing towards my horse 
with his rapier and dagger, I espied twoe 
men coming verie nere, and it made me 
call them for wytnes; and then I asked 
Sir John whether he had signed this paper, 
which I drewe forth out of my pockett, 
whoe would make me no other answer, but 
that he hoped there was nothing but the 
articles, and willed me to remember he 
hadd not then redd them. Then, finding 
my self very ill, and had no use att all of 
my ryght arme, verie little of the other, 
and one of my wounds to rattell, I tooke 
both rapier and dagger, and left my ruffe, 
my spurres, and the scabberd of my dagger 
behind me. And being mounted, I caused 
one of the poore men to cast Sir John’s 
cloake about me, and so I cam galloping to 
my house, where I found Sir John Towns- 
hend with many other gentlemen of worth, 
who can wytness of the unbuttoning and 
unripping of my dubblett, and striping of 
my self to be laide in bedd, in what manner 
and case I leave to their reports, and my 
self to justifye the truthe thereof, further 
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then by reputation or discreation, I shall 
be tyed within the eares of the least sence 
cannot with any sence be contraried,* nor 
with any honestie by Sir John Heydon 
himself, unto whome I gave his life twyce 
at that tyme, once to my own indangering 
of my life by suffering him to rise, and the 
second tyme when he yeilding me his 
rapier and dagger, whereof the world may 
be satisfied by my carrieing it awaie and 
keeping it. In testimonie hereof I sette 
my hand, 
Rosert MANNSFEILD. 

Indorsed—To my verye lov- 

inge frende, Mr. George 

Birchn, (?) at Norwich. 


2. Letter of Sir Bassingbourne Gaudy and 
Mr. Hungate to Lord Thomas Howard. 


Right Honourable, — Being requested 
by Sir Robert Mansfield to signifye unto 
your Lordship the report which two pore 
men made in our presence, of certaine 
matters lately happened betwene him and 
Sir John Heydon, as also of his and our 
proceedinges therein, we thought it fitt 
for the satisfaction of our frende, and our 
own discharges, to make the same knowen 
truely unto your Lordship, which we do 
not as doubtinge of your Lordship’s good 
opinion of his honest and just dealinge in 
these actions, but only to satisfye his de- 
syre who would rather have these thinges 
reported by us who were eare-witnesses 
then by himself. Sir Robert Mansfield re- 
quested us to his house to Norwich, where 
he desyred we might heare what the two 
men would saye touchinge such matters as 
he would aske them of; we held it our 
parts in respect of our loves to him to 
heare them, havinge before knowne the 
like or more done by Sir John Heydon’s 
frends. The reports we sende hereinclosed 
to your Lordship, which we truely and 
faithfully sett downe, as themselves upon 
their often hearing them redd confessed. 
That there was no force or practyse used to 
drawe them to Sir Robert Mansfield’s 
house, we are well assured, for that they 
came neyther by warrant or any other au- 
thoritye. Being ther they were well en- 
treated, no violence, no threats, no oaths, 
no evill countenance, or any other matter 
that might move feare or astonishment 
used to them, but they were proceeded 
withall myldely, courteouslye (and to other 
seaminge) to their owne contentment; and 
therefore, our good lord, we do upon our 
credits maintaine and avowe that what is 
sett downe in these articles we send here- 
inclosed, was voluntarilye, freely, and 
without any coertion delivered by them. 
And this we do not as fyrebrands of sedi- 
tion, but as true reporters of an undoubted 
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trewthe ; thus hopinge your Lordship will 
soe esteeme of us, we humbly take our 
leaves and so rest, 
Your Lordship’s ever at commande. 
To the right Hon. o very good 
Lo: y® Lo: Thomas Howarde. 


3. Letter of Sir Bassingbourne Gaudy and 
Mr. Hungate to the Earl of Notting- 
ham. 


Right Honourable,—Whereas ther hath 
growen of late great question touchinge 
the reporte of two pore men made unto 
us, of certain proceedings had betweene 
Sir Robert Mansfeelde and Sir John Hey- 
don, concerninge ther last fighte, which, 
for that it hath not only tended to the 
disgrace of Sir Robert Mansfeeld’s cause, 
but to our owne disgraces, we have pre- 
sumed in the defence of our honest frend 
and our selves (hoping it might with as 
small offence be done by us for our frende 
as the like by Sir Arthur Heveningham 
and others for theirs), to make the trewth 
knowe unto your Lordship, which was in 
this manner: Sir Robert Mansfeelde hav- 
ing herd how greatly he was wronged by 
these men’s speeches, and yet doubting of 
what he had herd, thought good to heare 
them himself, yet not without witnesses, 
and to that end made choyce of us, who at 
his entreaty went to Norwich to meet him, 
but to what end we knewe not till we 
came thyther, where we founde the two 
men, who to us, in the presence of sundrye 
others, made this reporte, the treue cop- 
pye whereof is here inclosed, which upon 
our credits was done voluntarilye and 
without any enforcement or constraint, 
either used by Sir Robert Mansfeeld or 
us, for they were neither sent for by war- 
rant nor kept by authoritye, but suffered 
to speak voluntarilye what they would. 
Ther speeches were sett downe by a pub- 
lique notarye for the avoydinge of sus- 
pition, redd sundrye times unto them with 
request to correct what was amiss, who 
avowed them to be true. We further 
avowe upon our credits that ther was 
neyther threats, oaths, or any other matter 
used to them which might any way amaze 
or astonishe them, but that all things 
were done myldelye, gently, and without 
authoritye, which themselves sundrye times 
confessed. ‘Thus much we have thought 
good to signifye unto your honour, as well 
in discharge of our credits, which have by 
these untrwe reports bene greatly op- 
pressed, as to avoyde the occasion of more 
quarrells, which must needs aryse by this 
seditious practyse, if by your honour’s 
discretion and others the same be not pre- 
vented. For, though we are alwaye very 
willinge to do Sir Robert Mansfeeld that 





* We print this obscure passage as written in the transcript we have received,—Epit, 
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right which to such a man appertayneth, 
yet we much disdayne to be instruments 
of any such base practyses as he and we 
are most unjustly charged withall, who 
would much more willinglye quench the 
fire already kindled, then be procurers of 
any further mischiefe; which honourable 
censure of your Lordship we most humbly 
beseech, and with like humilitye take our 
leaves, restinge 
Your Lordship’s ever at commande. 

To the right hon. o* very singular good 

Lo: the Earle of Nottingham, Lo: 

high Admirall of England. 


4, Depositions of the two Husbandmen. 


The Report of Henry Hardyn of Norwich 
husbandman, in the presence of Sir 
Bassingborne Gaudy, knt. and William 
Hungate, esq. 22d of Nov. 43rd Eliz. 
He saith that at his first coming in he 

found Sir John Heydon on the ground, 

and Sir Robert Mansfield coming from 
his horse towards Sir John Heydon with 

a written paper in his hand without either 

pen or ink in the hands of Sir Robert 

Mansfield or Sir John Heydon, all the 

while Sir Robert Mansfield was in the field. 

The words used by Sir Robert Mans- 
field were these, that he heard Sir Robert 
Mansfield speak of setting-to his hand, 
and he requested him to set his hand to it; 
and Sir John Heydon answered ‘ that he 
could not, nor would not ;’’ and that Sir 
Robert Mansfield made no reply. 

That he saw no remove of Sir John 
Heydon out of that place where they found 
him, till he was lifted up into the cart, 
which was half an hour after Sir Robert 
Mansfield was gone out of the field, at least. 

That he saw Sir Robert Mansfield take 
up no weapons, neither did he see any lye 
on the ground near the place where Sir 
John Heydon lay, or else where, saving in 
Sir Robert Mansfield’s hands. 

That he saw Sir Robert Mansfield’s ruff- 
bond lye at the stile hard by the place 
where his horse stood after Sir Robert 
Mansfield’s departure out of the field. 

That he brought no spurrs of Sir Robert 
Mansfield’s to Sir John Heydon. Neither 
did he hear Sir John Heydon ask for any 
spurrs. 

That he did nothing to the stopping Sir 
John Heydon’s blood, but went presently 
after his coming for Sir John Heydon his 
horse, to fetch a cart. 

That Sir Robert Mansfield mounted on 
his horse with all the weapons he carryed 
out of the field without any help. 

The Report of Thomas Yarham of Coste- 

sey, in Com. Norfolk, husbandman 
(ut prius). 
He saith, that he found Sir John Hey- 
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don lying all along upon the ground, very 
sore hurt, with a cloak upon his shoulder, 
and that Sir Robert Mansfield was coming 
towards him from his horse with his rapier 
and persuado,* both in one hand, and a 
paper, which he pulled out of his pocket. 
And thereupon Sir Robert Mansfield said, 
“ Sir John, set your hand to this paper,’’ 
whereupon Sir John Heydon answered, 
‘*that he would not, nor could not,’”’ and 
that no other words passed between them, 
and thereupon Sir Robert Mansfield took 
his horse and rid away. 

That he put his hat upon Sir John Hey- 
don’s head, but stopped no blood. 

That he saw no penn or inkhorn, &c. 
Neither did he see Sir Robert Mansfield 
put any penn into Sir John Heydon’s 
hand, but he saw a very short penn lye 
upon the ground hard by Sir John, where 
it lay after Sir Robert Mansfield went out 
of the field, 

That, at his coming in, there was no 
weapon about Sir John Heydon, nor near 
him, save those weapons that Sir Robert 
Mansfield had in his hands. That he did 
not see Sir Robert Mansfield take up any 
weapon after his coming in. That he did 
not remove Sir John Heydon from the 
place where he lay hurt, under the hedge- 
side, from the wind, till he was put into 
the cart; and that he did not stir from Sir 
John Heydon’s head from his first coming 
till the cart came. Neither did Sir John 
tell Sir Robert Mansfield he should honour 
himself to leave them by his side. Neither 
did he call to the said Yarham for any 
spurrs, for he saith that he saw none. 

That, after Sir Robert was ridden away, 
and after Sir John was put in the cart, he 
saw two boys take up Sir Robert Mans- 
field’s ruffe at the stile where his horse 
stood. 

That, at his coming in, Sir Robert Mans- 
field said, ‘‘ Old father, search me,’’ and 
unbuttoned his doublett, but Sir Robert 
had nothing upon his breast saving a thin 
doublet, his waistcoat, and a shirt; and 
that Sir Robert Mansfield caused him to 
feel all about his breast with his hand, but 
found nothing. 

That Sir Robert Mansfield leapt upon 
his horse without help, and that he is well 
assured Sir Robert Mansfield did not write 
any thing in the field after the coming of 
the said Yarham. 


5. Letter of Sir Bassingbourne Gaudy to 
the Lord Chief Justice Popham. 


Right Honorable,—Being ever carefull 
of my own honest reputacion, and most 
respective to mayntayne your Lordship’s 
good opinion of me, I thought it my duty 
to manifest the truth of that which I un- 





* Apparently a dagger. 
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derstand is reported to your Lordship not 
without prejudice to me, if your Lordship 
should not rightly be informed of the 
matter, which is this :—Sir Robert Mans- 
felde did request me to come to his house 
to Norwich, I not knowing wherefore, 
which accordingly I did, where I found 
my cozen Hungate, and there he requested 
me to be, with my cozen Hungate, a wit- 
ness what two men (whose names were Yar- 
ham and Harding) had reported of some 
matters between Sir Robert Mansfield and 
Sir John Heydon, which accordingly we 
did, and it was set down in writing and 
read divers times to them before me ; then 
I asked them whether they would have 
any thing added or diminished ; they said 
no. ‘Then I asked them whether they spake 
any thing for fear, or hope of reward ; 
they answered no. Then did I and my 
cozen Hungate set our hands thereunto, 
as thinking we might do so much at our 
friend and kinsman his request, as Sir 
Arthur Heveningham and others had done 
for the other; for my part I would be glad 
and have endeavoured my self to labour 
reconcilement between them, having ever 
shunned all occasions to the contrary. 
What they reported I am bold to send 
your Lordship a copy, under our hands, 
So humbly craving your Lordship’s favour- 
able censure of me and my actions, which 
never willingly shall displease your honour, 
I humbly take my leave. From Herling, 
this 5th of January, 1600. Your Lord- 
ship’s humbly at comandement, 
BassINGBOURNE Gaupy. 

To the right hon'¢ Sir John Pop- 

ham, knt. L. Chief Justice of 

England, and one of her Matves 

most hon!!* Privye Counsayle. 


6. Reply of the Lord Chief Justice. 


To the right worshipfull Sir Bassingbourne 
Gaudy, knight, geve these with speady 
haste. 

With my very harty commendations, I 
have receyved your letters, with the in- 
closed declarations, which I wishe had 
bene forborne of either party, untill it 
might have bene examined by indifferent 
parties, and at indifferent places, if it 
shoolde have bene thought fitte to have 
bene examined, which in my opinion might 
well have bene forborne. For they were 
not to mitigate, but rather to increase the 
quarrell, and in my opinion you that have 
charge to see to the peace of your cuntry 
and be frends, and wishe well to either 
party, shall do well both to perswade that 
good speeches be used of either party 
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towards other, and that neither party geve 
credit to the reports of either faction, 
which seeke to winne fame to themselves 
by setting others at division by flattering 
the one and belying the other. 

Ican not think such reports to have 
growne from Sir Robert Mansfelde as ye 
delivered, as in tearming Sir Christopher 
Heydon and his brother “base knaves,” 
with many unbeseming tearmes to be 
geven by any one gentleman to an other, 
and the like I doubte not but is bruited 
to be from the other side agayne; so that 
if you desire the peace of your cuntry and 
will be pleased to worke well for your 
frends, you woolde of eyther side perswade 
the casting of and discontinuing of such 
base companions and batesowers, which 
as you tender your owne reputation and 
the quyet of your cuntry I exhort you 
to take care of, and when you finde any 
unbeseeming haviour from eyther syde to 
other to perswade better and more gen- 
tlemanlike carriage, and even so I betake 
you to the protection of the Allmightie, 
and the peace of your cuntry to your 
cares. At Seargeants’ Inne, the 18th of 
January, 1600. 

Your lovinge frend, 
JoHun PopHam. 


The parties whose names have oc- 
curred in these papers were among the 
most distinguished in the martial circles 
of their day. 

Sir Robert Mansel was subsequently, 
during the reign of James the First, 
the leading man (next to the Lord 
Admiral) in the administration of all 
naval affairs, holding the important 
office of Treasurer of the Navy, and 
the titular distinction of Vice-Admiral 
of England. An extended memoir of 
him has recently appeared.* During 
the sixteenth and part of the seven- 
teenth century the name of Mansel was 
commonly corrupted into Mansfield, 
and we see that even Sir Robert him- 
self fellinto this change in his signature. 

Sir John Heydon, his antagonist, 
was descended from a very ancient 
family, seated first at Heydon and after- 
wards at Baconsthorp, in the county 
of Norfolk. He was the younger son 
of Sir William Heydon, of Bacons- 
thorp, Vice-Admiral of the coast of 
Norfolk, and deputy lieutenant (an 
office then limited to a few individuals, 
instead of being distributed ad libitum, 


* In Mansell’s History of the ancient Family of Maunsell, &c. reviewed in our 


vol. XXXIV. p. 301. 


T See the index to King James’s Progresses: all the Mansfields there named were 


Mansels. 
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as at present, to nearly every county 
magistrate), by Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Wodehouse of Hickling. Sir 
William Heydon died in 1593, leaving 
Sir Christopher his heir, who was 
knighted by the Earl of Essex at the 
sacking of Cadiz in 1596. Sir John 
was knighted in 1599, probably by the 
same hand, when in military service in 
Ireland. Both brothers were shortly 
after among the friends of the Earl in- 
volved in his disgrace, and they re- 
ceived pardons in the year 1601 for 
the share they had taken in his con- 
spiracy.* 

The only subsequent notice we have 
found of Sir John Heydon is in the 
year 1614. He is then called “ young 
Heydon with one hand,” for he was still 
regarded as young, and had not yet 
relinquished the fiery propensities of 
his youth. The anecdote is connected 
with the marriage of mistress Jane 
Drummond, one of the Queen’s maids, 
to the Earl of Roxburgh; and Hey- 
don’s quarrel on this occasion was with 
the young Earl of Essex, the son of 
his former patron :— 

At the wedding there fell out a brabble 
or quarrell ’twixt the Earl of Essex and 
young Heydon with one hand ; which was 
to be decided presently, but that while the 
other went to fetch his sword, the Earl 
was stayed upon the water by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Queen took 
this as an affront to her feast; so there is 
great fault laid on Heydon, who is com- 
mitted to the Fleet, and, if he find not the 
better friends, may pay dear for it. The 
day was dismal to him and his house ; for 
in the morning there was a decree in Chan- 
cery, that the Sheriff and Justices of Nor- 
folk should raise the county, and thrust 
his father out of the possession (which he 
kept by force) of all he hath. 

With respect to the matter last men- 
tioned, it is evidently not reported with 
perfect accuracy Ww the courtly news- 
monger; for Sir William Heydon, the 
father, as already stated, had died in 
1593; but the History of Norfolk so 
far confirms the picture here suggested 
of the state of the family property, as 
to tell us that Sir William “by en- 
gaging in several projects with certain 


* See Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xvi. p. 432 
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citizens of London, contracted a large 
debt, and sold much of his paternal 
estate ;” and that the entail had been 
cut off by Sir Christopher the grand- 
father, who died in 1579. These dif- 
ficulties are not very likely to have 
been surmounted by the astrological 
speculations of Sir Christopher the 
grandson and present head of the fa- 
mily, who had favoured the world with 
a Defence of Judicial Astrology, which 
was printed at Cambridge in 1603. 

Of the one-handed Sir John we have 
found nothing more. We do not know 
when he died, or where he was buried. 
His elder brother, Sir Christopher, died 
in 1623; and both his martial and his 
scientific predilections descended to his 
sons. Sir William, the elder, was slain 
in 1627 in the expedition to the Isle of 
Rhé. Sir John the younger, and suc- 
cessor to Sir William, was Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance to King 
Charles the First,} and, whilst holding 
that office, was created LL. D. at Ox- 
ford on the 20th Dec. 1642. Anthony 
a Wood describes him as having been 
“as great a scholar as he was a soldier, 
especially in the mathematics;” and he 
is mentioned as “that learned knight 
Sir John Haydon” (for, we presume, 
this must belong to the nephew rather 
than the uncle—unless it be a mistake 
for Sir Christopher the astrologer,) 
with respect to a lunar rainbow which 
appeared during the illness of Henry 
Prince of Wales.$ 

But this was the last of a long-dis- 
tinguished race, for the family was 
ruined by the Civil War. 

With respect to the other parties 
mentioned in connection with the Nor- 
wich duel, it may be noticed that two, 
Sir Edwin Rich and Sir John Towns- 
hend were, (as well as Sir John Hey- 
don’s brother) among the knights made 
by the Earl of Essex in the Cadiz ex- 
pedition of 1596. 

Sir Edwin Rich was a son of Robert 
second Lord Rich, and brother to Ro- 
bert (afterwards) first Earl of War- 
wick of his oo He was seated (by 
pase at Mulbarton, six miles from 

Norwich. 


+ Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Feb. 10, 1613-14, Nichols’s Progresses, 


&e. of King James I. vol. ii. p. 754. 


t In 1639, if not before: MS. Addit. (Brit. Mus.) 5752, f. 298. 


§ Rushworth’s Collections, vol. i. p. 8. 
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The family of Knevett or Knyvett 
was seated at Ashwell Thorpe near 
Wymondham, in Norfolk, and the “ Mr. 
Knevett” here mentioned is probably 
the same person with Sir Thomas 
Knevett of that place who was knighted 
in 1603. We believe him also to have 
been the same “ Mr. Knevett” who had 
been one of the captains of the fleet 
opposed to the Spanish armada, and 
whose head was among the portraitures 
which surrounded the tapestry in the 
old House of Lords. 

Sir John Townshend, who was at 
Sir Robert Mansel’s house and wel- 
comed him home, was of Rainham in 
Norfolk, the lineal ancestor of the pre- 
sent Marquess Townshend. He was a 
cousin of Redinnives his great-grand- 
mother having been Eleanor daughter 
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of Sir John Haydon, of Baconsthorp, 
K.B. Very soon after the date of the 
present papers he fell a victim to the 
practice of which we here find him an 
abettor. During the first parliament 
of King James (in which he was sitting 
for the borough of Orford) he quarreled 
with Sir Matthew Brown of Betch- 
worth Castle, in Surrey: and a duel was 
the consequence. They met on horse- 
back on Hounslow heath, where both 
were mortally wounded, Sir Matthew 
Brown dying on the spot, and Sir John 
Townshend on the 2d August, 1603. 
A like fate awaited his younger son 
Stanhope ‘Townshend, who was mor- 
tally wounded in a duel in the Low 
Countries, where he was a volunteer in 
the service of the States of Holland. 
J.G.N. 
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ARMs OF KENDAL, 
on a Silver Tankard belonging to the Corporation. 


Nunc ad Kendal, propter pannum, 
Coetum, situm, aldermannum, 
Virgines pulchras, pias matres, 

Et viginti quatuor fratres, 

Vere clarum et beatum, 

Mihi nactum, notum, natum. 


Now to Kendal, for clothmaking, 
Sight, site, alderman awaking ; 
Beauteous damsels, modest mothers, 
And her four-and-twenty brothers ; 
Ever in her honour spreading, 
Where I had my native breeding. 
Drunken Barnaby’s Journal. 


THE ANCIENT COMMERCE OF WESTMERLAND. 


AT the first view it appears strange 
and surprising that one of the chief 
woollen manufactures of England in 
ancient times should have been seated 
in the remote county of Westmerland. 
Yet such we are assured was the case. 











The cloths made at Kendal were famous 
as early as the 13th Ric. II.* if not 
before, and are the subject of continual 
legislative regulations during the reign 
of Henry IV.¢ Leland} speaks of 


Kendal as emporium laneis pannis cele- 





* See the Rotuli Parliament. iii. p. 271. tT Ibid. pp. 437, 498, 541, 614, 693. 

¢~ “In Westmerland is but one good market towne, caullid Kendale, otherwise as I 
wene Kirkby Kendale. Yt hath the name of the ryver caullid Kent, unde et Kendale, 
sed emporium laneis pannis celeberrimum.’’—Itinerary. 
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berrimum. Speed and Camden repeat 

the same eulogium; and Drayton re- 

echoes it in the lines, 

where Kendal town doth stand, 

For making of our cloth scarce matcht in all the 
land. 

Camden adds further that the towns- 
men of Kendal exercised an extensive 
merchandise of woollen cloths through- 
out all England.* 

It would, perhaps, be as little ex- 
pected that the principal market of 
these Westmerland clothiers should 
have been at Cambridge ; yet so it was. 
A fair annually held in the outskirts 
of that town, called Sturbridge Fair, 
proved so convenient as a central point 
of concourse for the manufacturers and 
retailers throughout the kingdom, that 
for some centuries it was the greatest 
fair in England, and especially for 
cloth.f So much was the mart in- 
debted to this branch of trade that 





University, relates a story that Stur- 
bridge Fair originated with the clothiers 
of Kendal, who first exposed there for 
sale some cloths which had been acci- 
dentally wetted on their journey to the 
South. This anecdote is scouted by 
a subsequent historian of Sturbridge 
Fair as having been invented only for 
the ears of silly rustics: still, if the 
fair itself was not originated in this 
way, its great repute for cloth ma 
possibly have arisen from some ok 
circumstance. 

The staple produce of the Kendal 
looms was evidently of that coarse 
quality which was required in large 
quantities for the lower classes of the 
community. We know from various 
passages of old authors that it was 
consumed especially by foresters and 
countrymen, being so commonly dyed 
of a green colour, that the name of the 
place was ordinarily used to express 


Fuller, in his History of Cambridge that colour.{ Skelton, in his poem 





* We find, however, no recognition of the above facts in Mr. C. Knight’s “ Pictorial 
History of England, being a History of the People, as well as a History of the King- 
dom.’”’ Ina chapter on the “ national industry,”’ vol. ii. p. 192, edit. 1839, it is stated 
that ‘*‘ When the woollen manufacture first began to assume importance as the great 
staple of the nation, it was chiefly carried on in London and the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but it soon spread itself into the adjacent counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
Berks, Oxford, and subsequently into Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, and Wor- 
cester. These were the counties which produced the best wool, and in the imperfect 
state of the means of communication, the manufacture naturally became located within 
reach of the raw material. The woollen manufacture had not yet found its way into 
Yorkshire, though in Devonshire, the wool of which was of an inferior description, it 
had existed long before the present period.” The “ period’? intended we understand 
to be that of the kings of the .house of Lancaster, commencing in 1399: some time 
before which, in 1336, the weavers of Brabant who had settled in York are mentioned 
(Rymer’s Feedera, iv. 723). We may conclude that Anderson and Macpherson, the 
authorities relied upon for commercial matters by the compilers of the Pictorial His- 
tory, are not very accurate in their details of the early annals of the woollen manu- 
facture. Nor do we find on consulting Mr. Bischoff’s History of Wool and the Wool- 
len Manufactures, 1842, 8vo. that either he, or Smith in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Wool,’’ 
has admitted the manufactures of Kendal to their due place in the subject. There is, 
however, an agreeable article on Kendal and its Manufactures in No. 86 of Dickens’s 
Household Words, Nov. 15, 1851: but we apprehend not fully authenticated in the 
early historical details. What is the authority for setting forth John Kemp as the 
founder of the Kendal woollen manufacture ? 

+ A spacious square, formed by some of the largest booths, was occupied by woollen- 
drapers, tailors, and others concerned in the cloth trade; and always retained its 
ancient appellation of the Duddery, which is mentioned in connection with a house of 
lepers called the “ Fratres de Sterebridge, ubi nunc domus vetus eo loco ubi nunc pars 
fori lanarii, Angl. the Duddery.” (Leland’s Collectanea, i. 444, from the Liber Bern- 
wellensis coenobii.) Carter, who published his short account of Cambridgeshire just a 
hundred years ago (in 1753), after the trade of Sturbridge fair had begun to decline, 
says that 100,000/. worth of woollen goods had been known to be sold in less than a 
week’s time in the Duddery. 

¢ In an old poem on the battle of Flodden Field are these lines :— 

With him the bows of Kendale stout, 
With milke-white coats and crosses red ; 
upon which Mr. Cornelius Nicholson, in his Annals of Kendal, 8vo. 1832, p, 26, makes 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIX. 3R 
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called the Bouge of Court, when de- 
scribing the costume of Riot, tells us 
that— 

His cote was checkt with patches rede and blewe, 

Of Kirkeby Kendall was his short demye, 

And ay he sange, “‘ In fayth, decon thou crewe,” 
His elbow bare, he ware his gere so nye. 

It seems to be doubtful, from the 
commentators Warton and Dyce, what 
article of dress was designated by the 
term “demye;” but both agree that by 
“ Kirkeby Kendall” in this passage 
was intended the colour green. 

So too in Hall’s Chronicle, where we 
are told that king Henry VIII. with 
a party of noblemen, “came sodainly 
in a mornyng into the quene’s chambre, 
all appareled in shorte cotes of Kentish 
Kendal (a misprint probably for Kirkby 
Kendal) .... like outlawes, or Robin 
Hodes men,” the allusion is evidently 
to the same colour. 

In later writers it is usually termed 
“Kendal green,” and it is frequently 
mentioned by our dramatists and poets, 
being the recognised Uress of foresters. 

In Anthony Munday’s play of “ Ro- 
bin Hood, or Robert Earl of Hunting- 
ton,” 1601, occurs this passage, 
all the woods 
Are full of outlaws that, in Kendall green, 
Follow’d the outlaw’d Earl of Huntington. 

Falstaff was attacked at Gad’s Hill 
by “three mis-begotten knaves in 
Kendal green,” (1st Part of Henry 
IV. ii. 4); and Ben Jonson in his 
“ Underwoods” attires Greenhood 
in Kendal green 

As in the forest colour seen. 

From some lines in Hall's Satires it 
appears also that this was the colour 
worn by agricultural labourers, as blue 
was usually that of serving-men : 


The sturdy plowman doth the soldier see 
All scarf’d with pyed colours to the knee, 
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Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate ; 

And now he ’gins to loathe his former state, 

Now doth he inly scorne his Kendall greene. 
Hall’s Satires, iv. 6, p. 76. 

The most recent account of the 
Kendal manufactures is as follows : 

This town, nearly as late as the be- 
ginning of the last century, exported largely 
of coarse woollens to America, but the 
machinery in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
(inter alia) have nearly destroyed it [the 
trade]. The Kendal green,. superseded 
by the Saxon green,* was produced from a 
plant with a small yellow flour, and pro- 
ducing, when boiled, a beautiful yellow 
extract provincially known as woodas or 
sarrat (the genista tinctoria of Linneus), 
and from a blue liquor extracted from 
woad. These cottons (as such coarse wool- 
lens were called) have yielded to coarser 
things: floor-cloths, horse-cloths, linseys, 
and the like. The manufacture of car- 
pets has recently become popular and flou- 
rishing. Hosiery, wool-card making, and 
horn-comb making, as trades, still exist to 
some extent.—Atkinson’s Worthies of 
Westmorland, 1851, vol. i. p. 32. 

The traders of Kendal were formerly 
associated in twelve free companies, 
which are thus enumerated in an an- 
cient “boke off recorde” belonging 
to the corporation of the borough :— 
1. Chapmen, Marchants, and Salters ; 
2. Mercers and Drapers, Linen and 
Woollen ; 3. Shearmen, Fullers, Dyers, 
and Websters ; 4. Taylors, Imbrodyr- 
ers, and Whilters; 5. Cordyners, 
Coblers, and Curryers; 6. Tanners, 
Sadlers, and Bridlers; 7. Innholders 
and Alehousekeepers and Typlers; 8. 
Butchers and Fishers; 9. Cardmakers 
and Wyerdrawers; 10. Surgeons, Scry- 
uyners, Barbers, Glovers, Skynners, 
haste . - (obliterated), and Poynt- 
makers ; 11. Smyths, Iron and Hard- 
waremen, Armerers, Cutlers, Bowyers, 
Fletchers, Spuryers, Potters, Panners, 


this note, with reference to the public room in Kendal called the White Hall: “ It 
seems not improbable that White Hall (originally perhaps White Cloth Hall) has taken 


its name from the manufacture of this milk-white cloth.’’ 
The old poet was not here describing a colour peculiar to 


upon a misapprehension. 


the manufacture, or to the archers, of Kendale. 


But this remark is founded 


White coats with St. George’s cross 


were worn by all the infantry of our English armies; and the White Coats of London 


—that is, the trained bands of the city—are as often mentioned as any others. 


Mr. 


Nicholson repeats this misconception in p. 203, where he imagines that “spots might 


be easily, by poetic fancy, magnified into crosses red.’’ 


In correction of this idea 








it is to be remarked that the white coats were not besprinkled with crosses, but every 
bowman, or soldier, exhibited only one cross back and front, displayed upon the whole 
of his body, as may be seen in the illuminations to the manuscripts of Froissart and 
other old historians. 

* This change took place about the year 1770.—Nicholson’s Annals of Kendal, 
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Plumbers, Tynkers, Pewterers, and 
Metallers; 12. Carpenters, Joyners, 
Masons, Wallers, Slaters, Thatchers, 
Glassers, Paynters, Pleysterers, Dawb- 
ers, Pavers, Myllers, and Cowpers. 
These incorporated companies gradu- 
ally became extinct, the last of them 
(the cordyners or cordwainers) being 
“broken up ”"—i.e. dissolved—in 1800, 
in consequence of one Robert Moser 
refusing to recognise any legal power 
in the company to impose a fine upon 
ersons, not being freemen, commenc- 
ing business within the borough. 
here is, in our estimation, some- 
thing more than an ordinary local in- 
terest in such notices as we have now 
~ together. Not only do the pack- 
orses of the Kendal clothiers again, in 
our mind’s eye, tramp along the high- 
ways of Old England, but the knaves 
in Kendal-green again start forth from 
the wood-side, and the tattered hood 
of the same dye again barely shades 
the head of the labouring swain. 

In Kendal itself the townsmen were 
prosperous in their industry, and boun- 
tiful in their charity ; sometimes lay- 
ing the foundation of families of landed 
gentry, and sometimes the more lastin 
structure of an almshouse or hospital. 
In the seventeenth century, like other 
traders, they felt the want of a cur- 
rency of small value ; and it was sup- 
plied, partly by the trading companies 
and partly by individuals, in the form 
of various tokens, of which some eight 
or ten varieties are known. It is by 
these tokens that our attention has 
been directed to the ancient manu- 
factures of Kendal,* to the illustration 
of which they will be found to lend 
some further assistance. 





1. The earliest in point of date is that 
of “'Thomas Sandes of Kendal,” 1656. 
The obverse presents the figures of a 
teasel and a wool-hook; and the re- 
verse a wool-comb. 
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Thomas Sandes, who was mayor of 
Kendal in 1647-8, made a fortune as 
a manufacturer of “ Kendal Cottons.” 
He resided in the front house of the 
Elephant yard, (now the Elephant inn, 
which was rebuilt about thirty years 
ago,) using the back premises as his 
warehouses. His mint, consisting of 
two coining presses and other instru- 
ments, was a few years ago found in 
making alterations in these premises. 
He founded, in 1670, Sandes’ Hospital 
in Kendal, endowing it with consider- 
able property for the maintenance and 
relief of eight poor widows, and for the 
support of a school for poor children 
until they should be fitted for the free 
school of Kendal or elsewhere. The 
hospital premises consist of the master’s 
house, school-house, library, and eight 
dwellings for the widows, with gardens 
and crofts. He also bequeathed a col- 
lection of books, including a valuable 
series of the ancient Fathers of the 
Church. He died, aged 75, on the 
22nd Aug.'1681; and there is a hand- 
some monument to his memory in 
Kem@al church. It was originally 
erected against a pillar at the west end 
of the “aldermen’s pew,” but was 
moved last year (1852), in consequence 
of a renovation of the church, to an 
appropriate situation immediately over 
the south-west entrance door, in the 
interior of the edifice. 

2. In 1657 a farthing token was is- 
sued under the name of the Mercers’ 
Company. On one side it bears their 
arms, the Virgin’s head,—the arms of 
trading companies being the same 
throughout the country as they were 
in London. On the reverse are the 
arms displayed by the town (as shown 
more at large in the woodcut at the 
head of this article), quarterly of teasles 
and wool-hooks. Above the shield are 
the letters K K, for Kirkby Kendal, 





which are placed in like manner on the 


* “¢ The Tradesmen’s Tokens (of the 17th century) of Cumberland and Westmore- 


land. By William Henry Brockett. Gateshead-upon-Tyne, 1853.’’ 8vo. pp 


. 14. We 


are indebted to Mr. Brockett for the loan of the woodcuts which illustrate this pamphlet. 
He had previously published, ‘‘ The Tokens of Durham and Northumberland. 1851,’’ 
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seal of the town. The seal is of silver, 
circular, and one inch and a half in 
diameter ; it has the date 1576, being 
the year following that of a charter 
granted to the town by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and its device is a view of the 
town—the same as shown on the an- 
nexed shield. 





The dies of this token, much worn, 
were found in 1803, among the ruins 
of the New Biggin, where the company 
of Cordwainers had their hall, and they 
are now in the museum of the Natural 
History Society in Kendal. 


In 1659 two other farthing tokens- 


were issued in Kendal by Oliver Plat 
and Edmond Adlington. > 







3. Oliver Plat was a gentleman of 
considerable property, both in Kendal 
and its neighbourhood, and lived on 
his estate at Summer How in Skels- 
mergh. The Rainbow inn in Kendal 
belonged to him; and an oak table 
and oak panel, bearing the inscription 
(boldly carved), “O.P. x E.P. 1638,” 
were discovered when the house was 
rebuilt about twenty-five years ago. 
Some other articles, bearing the same 
initials, are preserved by Mr. John 
Fisher, jun. of Kendal. Mr. Plat was 
a Roman Catholic, and hence, probably, 
the use of the Maltese crosses. J 


9%, 

Gad 
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4. Edmond Adlington displays the 


arms of the Dyers (as in London and 
elsewhere), Sable, a chevron between 
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three bags of madder argent, corded 
or. Edmond Adlington was sworn as 
a shearman-dyer in the year 1649, and 
followed that business in 1655 and 
1657, as evidenced in the corporation 
books. The family came originally 
from Yealand in Lancashire, and car- 
ried on business there and at Kendal 
simultaneously. ‘They were Quakers, 
and tradition says that Edmond was a 
man of immense bulk, weighing up- 
wards of 24 stone, and that his wife 
was of little inferior weight, being up- 
wards of 22 stone. He retired, and 
died, ss at his native place, at a 
great age. Francis Higginson, vicar 
of Kirkby Stephen, a pamphleteer 
against the early Quakers in the time of 
Cromwell, says that some of them stood 
naked upon the market cross on the 
market days, preaching from thence to 
the people ; and particularly mentions 
the wife of one Edmond Adlington, of 
Kendal, who went naked through the 
streets there. The initial of the name 
of this over-zealous lady, “in virtue 
bold,” accompanies that of her husband 
on the token, as we often find the case 
on these coins. 

5. In 1666 the token here figured was 
issued by the company of Shearmen. 








The two implements it represents are 
now almost entirely disused, having 
been superseded by machinery, which 
does the work better and cheaper. The 
large shears were used by the croppers 
to cut all the long hairs off the cloth ; 
and, unless great care and precision 
were applied, there was danger of cut- 
ting the cloth, so that none but expe- 
rienced workmen were employed, and 
they earned great wages. During the 
Luddite riots in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire in 1812, many of these ar- 
tisans were implicated, some of them 
having been thrown out of employment 
by the improvements in manufacture, 
and many by their intemperate habits. 
The long hairs are now removed by a 
spiral thread fixed on a revolving cy- 
linder, which gives a fine even nap to 
the cloth. The hand teasel brush, which 
appears on the reverse of the token, 
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was used for brushing the cloth—a 
brush being held in each hand. This 
operation is now also performed by 
machinery, the teasels being placed in 
a long, narrow iron frame, which is 
worked by steam-power. The vege- 
table teasel (Dipsacus fullonum) con- 
tinues still to be used—no artificial 
brush having yet been found to answer 
the purpose better than the natural one. 

6. In the same year a token was is- 
sued conjointly by Thomas Wilson and 
Thomas Warde of Kirkland. Though 





there are other Kirklands elsewhere, 
the arms of the town show that the 
token is rightly assigned to Kirkland 
in Kendal, which is thus described in 
the History of the county by Nicolson 
and Burn :— 


Adjoining to the town of Kendal on the 
south is Kirkland, which is commonly 
reckoned part of Kendal [it now forms 
part of both the parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough], but it is a distinct town- 
ship, separated from the town of Kendal 
by a little brook, which having but a small 
current, and as it were seeking a passage, 
is called Blindbeck. This place, being out 
of the mayor’s liberty, is much resorted to 
by tradesmen that are not free of the cor- 
poration. Kendal church stands in Kirk- 
land. 


Whether Messrs. Wilson and Warde 
were partners in trade, or merely joint- 
issuers of the token, has not been as- 
certained ; but instances of joint-issue 
by neighbours in trade are not un- 
frequent. 

7. In 1667 James Cocke junior of 
Kendal issued a halfpenny token, ex- 
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hibiting a rebus upon his name.* This 
Mr. Cocke was sworn a member of 
the Mercers’ Company in 1655, and 
became mayor of Kendal in 1681. His 
residence was in the Park; and a house 
which stood on the site of that now 
occupied by R. Hudson, druggist, in 
the Butchers’ Row, belonged to the 
family, and before it was rebuilt in 
1812, had the figure of a cock in stained 
glass in one of its windows. 

8. Richard Rowlandson of Grayrig 
in Kendal parish issued a Halfpenny 
in 1669. The device is described by 
Mr. Brockett as “a pair of scales on a 
pedestal,” but the pedestal looks ex- 
ceedingly like a shovel. 

Richard Rowlandson was a fell- 
monger and woolstapler, and lived on 
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his own estate at Lambert Ash, Gray- 
rig, where he carried on his business. 
Grayrig is at a few miles distance from 
Kirkby Kendal; but Rowlandson had 
a branch establishment in the town, 
and others at Kirkby Stephen and 
Kirkby Lonsdale. It is related that he 
walked to London and back on business 
three times, and that he was there in 
the time of the Great Plague of 1665. 

This was probably the last ‘Token 
coined for Kendal, as the tokens struck 
by towns, trading companies, and in- 
dividual tradesmen, at the period in 
question, “ for necessary change,” range 
for about 24 years, that is, from 1648 
to 1672, and were checked as early as 
1669. In that year the citizens of 
Norwich had a pardon granted them 
for all transgressions, and in particular 
for their coinage of halfpence and 
farthings, by which they had forfeited 
their charter, all coinage being declared 
to be the king’s prerogative.t In 1672 
all such currency was “cried down” 
by royal proclamation. 

The remaining Westmerland tokens 
described by Mr. Brockett are— 

Two for Appleby, 1. the halfpenny 





* The obverse is nearly identical with that of the token of John Cocke of Leeds, the 
reverse of which is inscribed “ William Balley, 1666, a half peny.’’ Snelling, fig. 12. 


+ Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, vol. ii, p. 290. 
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of Christopher Birkbecke (the King’s 
head); and 2. the farthing of Edward 
Guy, rev. “I SERVE FOR CHANGE.” 
Both these are dated 1666. 

Six for Kirkby Stephen :— 

1. Heart-shaped, with the arms of the 
Merchant Adventurers. The initials 
are probably w. R. R. not w. H. R. as 
here engraved. 








R. P. mercers.” 


Christian Iconography and 











3. H. R. 1659. Device, a pair of 
scales. 

4. The halfpenny shown above (but 
Kirby is spelt in the original without 
the k.) 

5. The farthing of “ Margre Sander- 
son ;” device, a crown. 

6. Jeoffrey Thompson. Obv.acrown; 
Rev. a heart pierced with two arrows, 
with an eye don 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY J. G. WALLER. 
Tae Wueet or Human Lire, or THE SEVEN AGES. 


THE Church, in developing its prin- 
ciple that “ pictures were the books of 
the laity,” did not stop at the mere de- 
lineation of historic facts. The events 
which constituted the foundation of 
the Christian creed were first in im- 
portance and therefore first in adop- 
tion on the walls of churches. Ob- 
viously next in rank were the figures 
of the heroes of the faith, with their 
emblems, forming, as it were, an index 
to their histories. These histories 
themselves were of frequent illustra~ 
tion. Thus, there was the great nar- 
rative of facts, next the examples for 
imitation. One link was yet wanting ; 
it was to point a moral. Moral repre- 
sentations then succeeded; they were 
last in development, and contained 
evidences of the most thoughtful and 
philosophic spirit, sometimes seasoned 
with a little satire. Of these, the most 
interesting was “ The Wheel of Life,” 
or, “ The Ages of Life,” for the wheel 
is merely used as a vehicle to express 
motion in allusion to the ceaseless 
change which marks the current of 
existence. 

The impulse given to art in the 
twelfth century is marked in many 
striking ways, and has made that era 


celebrated as an epoch from which to 
date an advance which never receded 
until it reached its zenith in the days 
of Leo the Tenth; and it is in this 
period that we find the first examples 
of the treatment of this subject. ‘The 
idea could not be new; it was probabl 

a revival of some old tradition whic 

had been preserved among the artists 
of Byzantium. But this is an unne- 
cessary question to argue, as the sub- 
ject owes its origin to the subdivision 
of man’s life into so many fixed and 
definite periods. This subdivision is 
made by many ancient writers, Greek 
and Roman; not that they quite agree, 
but the same general thought is visi- 
ble. Solon, Hippocrates, and Proclus 
among the Guide and Varro among 
the Romans, are those who have en- 
tered into the subdivision of the life 
of man into periods. Hippocrates and 
Proclus make seven divisions; Solon 
ten; Varro but five. Seven seems to 
have been the most popular, and ob- 
tained more ready acquiescence ; ‘yet 
it will be seen that the influence of 
Solon’s divisions may be traced even 
in the arts of the middle ages. Hip- 
pocrates makes the first period to ter- 
minate at seven years ; the second, at 
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fourteen ; the third, twenty-eight; the 
fourth, thirty-five; the fifth, forty- 
seven ; the sixth, fifty-six; the seventh 
and last no definite time, as of course. 
Proclus differs in the number of years 
assigned to each period, and thus di- 
vides the term: infancy, four years ; 
childhood, fourteen ; adolescence, 
twenty-two; young manhood, forty- 
two; mature manhood, fifty-six ; old 
age, sixty-eight ; decrepid age, eighty- 
eight. The author of the Promptorium 
Parvulorum,* written about the year 
1440, comes nearer to Hippocrates: 
thus,— 

The vii. agys. Prima, infancia, que 
continet vii. annos; secunda, puericia, 
usque ad quartum decimum annum; tercia, 
adolescencia, usque ad xxix. annum; quarta, 
juventus, usque ad quinquagesimum an- 
num ; quinta, gravitas, usque ad Ixx. an- 
num ; sexta, senectus, que nullo terminatur 
termino ; senium, est ultima pars senec- 
tutis. Septima erit in resurrectione finali. 


Here the first three are nearly the 
same as that of Hippocrates; but the 
fourth, the period of “juventus,” is 
extended to fifty years; the fifth to 
seventy, and he styles this period 
“ gravitas ;” the sixth he calls “ senec- 
tus,” or old age, and he divides this 
into two parts; the latter part of “se- 
nectus,” or old age, is “senium,” that 
is, senility : this, in fact, is the usual 
seventh period, but which is here 
placed in the final resurrection. The 
medizval artists and writers therefore 
were indebted to the ancients for their 
materials, which they adapted and en- 
larged upon. 

One of the earliest examples of the 
treatment of this subject is at Basle; 
the date is about the close of the twelfth 
century. It is exhibited by a circular 
window in the gable; one of that kind 
so closely resembling a wheel, which 
formed the germ of that beautiful de- 
velopment, the rose-window, which 
with its enriched tracery makes so re- 
markable a feature in some of our ca- 
thedrals. In the example alluded to, the 
periphery of the wheel has a number of 
steps or spokes, like a ladder, and upon 
this the figures climb. They are ten 
in number ; thus, as in other instances 
I shall mention, agreeing with Solon’s 
division. The figures are all the same 
size, and therefore symbolize rather 
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than represent: and the first is a young 
boy about to commence the ascent, 
with one arm on the upper stave and 
with upraised limb ; a similar attitude 
marks the second; the third ascends 
with more confidence, and makes no 
use of his arms in the attempt; the 
fourth is similar; the fifth is at the 
summit seated, his head is covered with 
a cap of dignity. We now commence 
the descent, and this exhibits a whim- 
sical rapidity ; but, however, the sixth 
figure, although fallen from his high 
estate, yet retains a hold upon a spoke 
of the wheel, and still wears the cap 
like the seated figure in the fifth stage. 
The seventh shows a figure falling pre- 
cipitately headlong; so in the next 
and eighth. The ninth has almost ter- 
minated the rapid course ; while in the 
tenth and last the figure is stretched 
out at the bottom of the wheel, and the 
circle is complete. ‘This is but a very 
simple and incomplete rendering of the 
subject; it offers but few details or 
developments, for these belong to a 
later age. The artists did not even 
confine themselves to ten figures; for 
the church of St. Stephen at Beauvais 
has a similar window to that just de- 
scribed, in the pediment of the north 
transept, with twelve figures on the 
wheel. In many respects it accords 
with that just described, but the figure 
on the summit reaches out his left 
hand in aid of the ascending figures, 
whilst, with a sceptre in his right, he 
repulses those descending. This work 
is of the twelfth century. At Amiens 
Cathedral is a later example in the 
south transept: here are seventeen 
figures even, and they only occupy 
the upper half of a circle. There is 
but little material difference, however, 
in development ; the ascending figures 
are young and beardless, the descend- 
ing old and with a beard ; but there is 
not much attempt at character. This 
work is of the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Without giving a strictly chronolo- 
gical account, I shall, however, now 
refer to a very beautiful example in 
one of the finest MSS. in the Arundel 
collection in the British Museum, No. 
82. This is of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and it exhibits a 
development of the subject full of 





* Edited by Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. for the Camden Society. 
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poetry and interest. Here the form 
of a wheel symbolises motion, but the 
figures do not climb; they are in 
so many circlets at the end of the 
spokes, and the centre of the wheel it- 
self has the head of God the Father, 
nimbed and bearded, around which is 
this inscription : “Cuncta simul cerno; 
totum ratione guberno:” by this sig- 
nifying that God rules by his will the 
phases of life, all being under his dis- 
cerning eye. The first circlet is per- 
haps the most interesting, for do 
not know another instance in which 
the first age is so treated, viz. a nurse 
with the child seated in her lap, a fire 
before her on which is a small pot or 
cauldron. The motto is “ Mitis sum 
et humilis, lacte nutro puro.” This 
idea of the nurse, which Shakspere has 
so beautifully rendered, is by no means 
common, even in those developments 
that come nearer to the time of our 
great poet. It is therefore of parti- 
cular interest ; but I by no means draw 
a parallel, for there is a wide distinc- 
tion between the medieval illuminator 
and the great philosophic mind of the 
age of Elizabeth. The next age is 
represented by a pretty, graceful figure 
of a youth, with a mirror in one hand 
and a comb in the other; he is ar- 
ranging his curling locks. ‘The inscrip- 
tion is “ Vita decens seculi; speculo 
probatur.”* Doubtless this is intended 
to figure the period in which personal 
vanity takes possession of the mind, 
but it seems to follow too close upon 
mere infancy. The next is still less 
clear; it is a young man holding a pair 
of scales, and attentive to their true 
balance. The inscription is “ Nunquam 
ero labilis ; xetatem mensuro.” If the 
meaning of this be to illustrate the age 
of prudent calculation it comes too 
early; but perhaps it rather means the 
overweening confidence of youth, fore- 
seeing no change, and thinking all is 
to be as they calculate upon. The next 
is the fourth age; a young man is on 
horseback, a hawk upon his fist. ‘This 
is the inscription, “‘ Non imago speculi; 
sed vita letatur.” This is intelligible 
enough; life is now at its highest period 
of enjoyment, thus symbolised in the 
pleasure of field sports. We nextarrive 
at the summit of the wheel; the highest 


pitch of earthly ambition is repre- 
sented, as also that period of life be- 

ond which we date but decline. It 
is the figure of a king, royally crowned, 
a sceptre in his right hand, seated upon 
his throne. The motto is agreeable to 
the subject, “ Rex sum, rego seculum ; 
mundus meus totus.” The sixth age 
is very expressively rendered; a figure 
in a long robe, his hood covering his 
head, and a long staff in his left hand, 
turns his head backwards towards the 
summit, expressive of regret. The 
motto is appropriate, “Sumo michi 
baculum morti fere notus.” Equally 
good is the treatment of the seventh 
age; it is the last phase, but not 
the last subject which completes the 
wheel. It is represented by a decrepid 
old man, blind, leaning upon a child, 
who steadies the old man’s staff as 
he bends under the weight of his in- 
firmities. The motto is “ Decrepitati 
deditus, mors erit michi esse.” The 
next subject is but a continuation of 
the other; the old man is now stretched 
upon his death-bed, and a physician is 
by his side holding up an urinal, se- 
cundim artem. It may be observed 
that his attire is that of a clerk, as all 
practitioners in medicine were so at 
this period. The motto runs thus, 
“ Tnfirmitati deditus, incipio deesse.” 
In the next the scene has closed ; 
resting upon a bier is-a coflin covered 
with its pall, two candles are burning 
at the head and feet, and a priest is 
reading the oftice of the dead. The 
inscription is “ Putavi quod viverem, 
vita me decepit.” Last of all, and 
forming the base of the wheel, is the 
tomb represented as raised, and a cross 
sculptured upon it, “ Versus sum in 
cinerem, vita me decepit.” The story 
is over and the moral completed. At 
each corner of the picture is a figure 
emblematic of the principal four di- 
visions of life, Infancy, Manhood, Age, 
Decrepitude. The first, a child seated 
on the ground, but about to rise; the 
next, a royally attired figure, like that 
on the summit of the wheel; the third, 
a figure bearded and bending upon a 
staff; the last, an aged figure on the 
ground, as if incapable of motion. It 
may be remarked of this interesting 
example that it is executed in the best 


* In the original the motto to this and the next have been evidently transposed ; but 
I did not think accuracy of transcript obliged me to copy an error, 
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style of illumination of the time, and 
much grace is to be found in the figures 
and draperies. Notwithstanding the 
conventional habits of medieval artists, 
oe | seem to have employed a latitude 
and invention on this subject that gives 
it a peculiar value; and before I pro- 
ceed with other instances I will notice 
the rules laid down for its treatment 
in the “ Guide” of the Greek monastic 
artists of Mount Athos,* which may 
well be compared with that just noticed, 
as, notwithstanding points of difference, 
it has much in common. It is, how- 
ever, much more comprehensive, and 
includes many a poetic thought and 
suggestion. I shall give the passage 
entire, as it will not bear well to be 
abbreviated. It is thus entitled, 

“ How the deceitful period of this life 
is represented.—Describe a little circle, 
make within an aged man with rounded 
beard, in royal attire, a crown on his 
head, seated upon a throne, the hands 
extended on each side, and carrying 
the same thing, as the world, which is 
figured beneath the Apostles at the 
Pentecost. About the circle write 
these words, ‘The senseless world, 
deceiver, and seducer.’ 

“ Out of the first circle make another 
larger one. Between these two circlesin- 
scribe four semi-circles disposed cross- 
wise. In the midst of them represent 
the four seasons of the year, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Upon 
high, Spring, in this manner: a man 
seated in the midst of flowers and 
verdant meadows ; he wears upon his 
head a crown of flowers, and holds 
between his hands a harp, which he 
plays. On the right side represent 
Summer, in this manner: a man, with 
a hat, holds a scythe and reaps a field. 
Below, represent Autumn, thus : a man 
beats a tree and makes the fruit and 
leaves fall. On the left side represent 
Winter, thus: a man seated and wearing 
a pelisse and hood, warming himself at 
a fire lit before him. 

“Out of this second circle describe 
another yet greater. All about it make 
twelve recesses, then within, the twelve 
signs of the twelve months. Be very 
attentive to put each sign near the 
seasons which answer toit. Thus then, 
you put near Spring, the Ram, the Bull, 
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the Twins; near Summer, the Crab, the 
Lion, the Virgin; near Autumn, the 
Balance, the Scorpion, the Archer ; 
near Winter, the Goat, the Water-pot, 
and the Fishes. Then dispose these 
signs, following their order, all about 
the circle, and be careful to write above 
each its name, and also the names of 
the months, in the following manner : 
above the Ram, write March ; above 
the Bull, April; above the Twins, 
May; above the Crab, June; above 
the Lion, July; above the Virgin, 
August; above the Balance, Septem- 
ber; above the Scorpion, October ; 
above the Archer, November ; above 
the Goat, December; above the Water- 
pot, January; above the Fishes, Fe- 
bruary. 

“Without the thirdand largest circle, 
make the seven ages of man in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Below on the right 
side, make a little child who ascends; 
write before him on a circle, child of 
seven years. Above this child make 
another greater, and write child of 
fourteen. Get higher, make a young 
man with moustachios, and write youth 
of twenty-one years. On high, on the 
summit of the wheel, make another 
man, with a curling beard, seated 
upon a throne, the feet upon a cushion, 
the hands extending on each side, 
holding in the right a sceptre, and in 
the lett a bag full of money ; he wears 
royal vestments, and a crown upon his 
head. Below him, on the wheel, write 
young man of twenty-eight years. 
Below him, on the left side, make 
another man, with pointed beard, head 
stooping and looking upwards; write, 
man of forty-eight years. Below him 
make another man, with gray hair, and 
laid down upon his back; and write, 
mature man of fifty-six years. Be- 
neath him make a man with a white 
beard, bald, head bending down and 
hands hanging ; and write, old man of 
seventy-five years. Then beneath him 
make a tomb, in which is a great 
dragon, having in his throat a man on 
his back, and of whom one sees but 
half. Near this in a tomb is Death, 
armed with a great scythe. He thrusts 
it into the neck of the man, whom he 
forces to go down. Outside the circle 
write the following inscription, near 





* Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne. M. Didron, p. 408. ~™ 1845, 
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the mouths of the personages. Near 
the little child, ‘ When then, being in 
ascent, shall I arrive on high?’ Near 
the child, ‘ O time, haste thee to turn, 
in order that I may quickly reach the 
top. Near the youth, ‘Behold, I 
have arrived at the point of seating 
myself soon upon the throne. On 
the young man, ‘ Who is it that is 
king like 1? Whoisaboveme?’ Near 
the mature man write, ‘ Unhappy that 
Iam! Oh time how hast thou deceived 
me.’ By the old man, ‘Alas! Alas! 
Oh Death! who can avoid thee?’ By 
the tomb these words, ‘ Hell all-de- 
vouring, and death.’ Near him who 
is devoured by the dragon, ‘ Alas! 
who will save me from all-devouring 
hell ?’ 

“ Make on the right side, and upon 
the left of the wheel, two angels, having 
each above their head the half of the 
seasons, and turning the wheel with 
cords. Above the angel who is on the 
right, write, ‘Day.’ Above him on 
the left, ‘Night. On the height of 
the wheel this epigraph—‘ The sense- 
less life of the deceiving world.’ ” 

This elaborate direction for the 
treatment of a subject which from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century exer- 
cised the pencils and the chisels of the 
artists of the middle ages, has its in- 
terest in the absolute certainty that it 
conveys their traditions. The analo- 
gies that it bears to our examples are 
many, and, although less forcible in 
some details, it is a more complete 
whole than we are acquainted with 
in any extant example of the artists 
of the western church. Making the 
prime of life at twenty-eight years is 
too early, and not quite consonant 
with the general philosophic views on 
the subject; but in this it appears 
in some measure to follow the divi- 
sion of Hippocrates and the Promp- 
torium. In other parts of the arrange- 
ment it will be in agreement and 
analogy with the previously-described 
example, and also others of a later 

eriod, which I will presently notice. 
he motion of the Wheel being per- 
formed by Day and Night is a highly 


poetic idea, as well as the wheel itself 


revolving around the zodiacal signs, 
typifying the revolving months of the 
year ; this again further illustrated by 
the four seasons. It were impossible 


to symbolize passing time in a manner 
more comprehensive. Most persons, 
having any acquaintance with Norman 
architecture, must occasionally have 
seen the zodiacal signs forming a con- 
spicuous part of the ornamented mould- 
ings of the arched entrances. It seems 
to me exceedingly probable they were 
so introduced as forming a part of an 
intention to symbolize ever-fleeting 
time—a moral on human instability ; 
and most appropriate was it to exhi- 
bit that on the entrance door of the 
church. 

The variations in the treatment of 
the subject are full of interest, and 
cannot be overlooked, and in continu- 
ation I will now bring to notice two 
English examples found in the two 
cathedral churches of Rochester and 
Canterbury. The first was discovered 
some years since in Rochester cathe- 
dral, and is a fragment of distemper- 
painting executed about the close of 
the thirteenth century. It is de- 
scribed in Gent. Mag., vol. xiv. (New 
Series) p. 137. In that account the 
writer speaks of it, and not I think 
altogether incorrectly, as the ‘“ Wheel 
of Fortune ;” but, from the record he 
cites, it is clear it was considered a 
religious subject. I therefore place 
its consideration under this head, be- 
cause, in spite of distinctions from the 
“ Wheel of Life,” the “ Rota Fortune” 
is evidently analogous, and was in- 
tended to impress the beholders with 
a conception of the instability of wordly 
grandeur. The subject is represented 
by a crowned female by whom the 
wheel is turned, and there were pro- 
bably five figures (only three are pre- 
served) climbing and falling from the 
wheel. All these are bearded, a dis- 
tinction at once from the “ Wheel of 
Life;” and the character of their attire 
improves as they ascend the wheel, the 
one sitting on the top being marked 
by superior richness in apparel. I will 
not enlarge upon this instance, and 
mention it only under this head, be- 
cause M. Didron seems to doubt if 
there be a distinction between the 
“ Wheel of Fortune ” and the “ Wheel 
of Life ;” but the distinction pointed 
out above, and, furthermore, an ex- 
ample of Fortune’s Wheel in Cott. MS. 
“The Pilgrimage of the Soul,” which 
is strictly analogous, I think puts the 
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question out of dispute, and the figure 
of Fortune is there represented in the 
same manner.* 

The example at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral is in the painted windows of the 
clerestory, and here is a division into 
six ages only, to which the following 
names are given: “ Infantia, Pueritia, 
Adolescentia, Juventus, Virilitas, Se- 
nectus ;” and it is also remarkable for 
having six other figures representing 
the six ages of the world. These figures 
are inscribed with the names Adam, 
Noe, Abraham, David, Jechonias ; the 
name of Christ, which should be the 
last, is gone, but the nimbed figure re- 
mains to point it out, and a mutilated 
inscription around the whole yet con- 
tains the words— 

Hydria metretas capicns est quelibet zetas 
Lympha dat historiam vinum notat allegoriam. 

These words have reference to the 
marriage of Cana; against which, on 
either side, are the six ages of life and 
the six ages of the world. The mea- 
sures of water figure the ages of life 
anterior to Jesus Christ, but turned 
into wine they represent the ages of 
man sanctified: such is the allegory. 
The same parallel is made in the ar- 
rangement of the seven ages on the 
south door of Amiens Cathedral before 
alluded to. 

We will consider now a later ex- 
ample at Troyes, in the church of St. 
Nizier, in some painted glass executed 
at the close of the fifteenth century. 
In this there is also a variation from 
previous instances. Seven females in- 
troduce seven figures, each personify- 
ing the seven ages, and a moral dialogue 
is held between the Genius of Religion, 
if we may so call her, and the different 
persons represented, and she further 
offers them a gift of appropriate moral 
significance. To the child galloping on 
a horse itis a little model of a church; 
to an amorous youth, who holds a rose, 
an object unfortunately broken away ; 
to a third, which has disappeared, a 
vessel; to a young man who holds a 
faleon on his fist and is going to mount 
his horse, an object also broken away; 
to a mature man, a savant, a doctor, 
who holds a book, she offers a mon- 
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strance in which the host appears; to 
an aged, impotent man, and who walks 
on two crutches, a clock, to remind him 
of his last hour, which is near; to an 
old man extended on the ground, dying 
on a couch, and for whom the hour of 
justice is about to strike, the mysterious 
woman extends her left hand, whilst 
she holds in the right a naked sword. 
Opposite this Justice-Hope (who is 
clothed in green) is Death, a skeleton 
quite white, who carries-a scythe on 
the left shoulder, holds an oar in the 
right, and comes to claim the dying 
man.t The glass is unfortunately in a 
very mutilated condition, but enough 
exists to shew the analogies with other 
instances, and the character of the 
variations from them. The child on 
horseback is a new idea, and its intent 
is to signify the mobility of childhood, 
ever striving forward. ‘The youth with 
the rose may compare with the figure 
in the Arundel MS. who is sleeking 
his hair with a comb before a mirror. 
The introduction of the figure of Death 
too marks an era, and will be still fur- 
ther illustrated by the instance which 
follows. This example is another proof 
how much the artists gave loose to 
their imagination in the treatment of 
this subject. 

The glass just described brings us 
down to the sixteenth century, and at 
this period engravings illustrative of 
human life in its different ages became 
evidently popular, though now rarely 
met with; yet two examples have re- 
cently been made known to me—an en- 
graving on wood, and another on cop- 

r. The latter is in my possession, and 
is an extremely well executed Italian 
print of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and is worth a complete de- 
scription, inasmuch as it is more than 
probable that Shakspere was familiar 
with such designs, and had them in his 
mind when he put the moral of the seven 
ages into the mouth of “the melancholy 
Jaques.” It must be observed, how- 
ever, of these prints, that the wheel has 
given place to a succession of grades 
or steps, rising on one side and falling 
on the other, the uppermost stage or 
step being occupied by the figure re- 





* Didron, however, mentions an example in a MS. of Augustin’s “ City of God,’? 
in the library at Amiens, strictly in accord with the painting at Rochester. 


t See Annales Archéologiques, vol. i. p. 248. 
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presenting the prime age of life. The 
number of ages too is not confined 
to seven, but there are nine; not- 
withstanding this, it will be seen from 
the following account that the con- 
ception of the subject is close upon 
that of our immortal Bard. ‘There is 
another peculiarity attending it, viz. 
that under each figure in a kind of 
hollow cavity is an animal which is 
supposed to bear the most resemblance 
to the age and condition of man in his 
period of life as represented. 

The picture is composed of a rock 
made into nine steps. ‘The first is oc- 
cupied by a little child of one year old 
(for the ages are denoted by figures), 
in a go-cart, and holding a spoon in 
his left hand ; the animal beneath is a 
pig feeding on acorns, and there is to 
each figure a distich in Italian which 
has reference to the disposition and 
character peculiar to the age. To 
this is— 

Di gesti a un porcellin simil’ ? ’1 putto, 
Che spesso per natura @ tutto brutto. 


Thus the boy is likened to a pig on 
account of his nature being disposed 
to the satisfaction of mere animal in- 
stincts, his gratification being confined 
to the sustenance of life. In the second 
stage we recognise at once the source 
of Shakspere’s “ schoolboy with his 
satchel.” Here it is a boy of ten years 
old carrying books; the animal be- 
neath him is a young lamb, and the 
couplet is— 

A un agnellin simil ? un dieci anni, 
Che par avversita non piglia affanni. 

He is compared to a lamb, because 
heed for adversity does not yet give 
him any trouble. Next stage isa youth 
of twenty. This is the lover; in his right 
hand is a branch of myrtle, at his feet 
a young cupid is bending his bow. He 
is likened to a young goat, which is 
represented beneath, with these lines— 

Veloce ? 1 giovan’ come il capriolo, 

Spento dal dio d’amor, e dal suo duolo, 
which describe him as swift as a young 
kid, and over-mastered by the god of 
Love and his wiles. ‘Then follows the 
soldier, armed cap-a-pie, with spear 
and shield ; his age is put at thirty— 
for all the grades here ascend and 
descend by divisions of tens—the bull 
is his emblem, and the inscription says 


that by reason of his great strength he 
often runs great risks: 

Di forza e par al tor un di trent’ anni, 

Ond’ alle volte ’ncorre in gravi dauni. 

This is equivalent to the “sudden 
and quick in quarrel,” and “ seeking 
the bubble reputation even in the can- 
non’s mouth.” 

We now arrive at the fifth age. 
Here is the justice, a seated figure ; 
the shield is now put at his feet, and 
in his right hand he holds a bundle of 
fasces. His emblem is the lion, his 
age forty, and the distich declares him 
king among mortals, as the lion among 
beasts : 

L’huom di quaranta é re tra li mortali, 
Com’e il leon fra tutti gl’ animali. 

The two next, on the descending 
grades, find no analogy in Shakspere, 
who preserves some of the earlier ideas, 
but the division of ten years between 
each age is still maintained, so now we 
have the man of jifty. He, like the 
figure in the windows of the church at 
‘Troyes, is a learned man ; in one hand 
he holds his pen-case and ink-horn, 
and at his feet is an hour-glass and 
books. He is likened to a fox, and is 
said to be skilful in traffic : 

Volpi ¢ d’astutia ’huom giunt’ a tal grado, 
Che ben del trafticar conosce ’1 guado. 

Next is the man of siaty. His re- 
gard is fixed downward; his right hand 
holds an olive-branch, the symbol of 
peace; the garb and panoply of war, 
cuirass, spear, shield, and helmet lie 
at his feet, and he puts his foot upon 
them, as if to signify they were no 
more for him. He is symbolized by a 
wolf : 

Si come il lupo in depredar procura, 

Cosi tal huom in acquistar pon’ cura. 
As if to say, as a wolf lives on depre- 
dations, so man at this time puts all 
his care in acquisition, in fact, grows 
avaricious. 

We now come again in analogy with 
our great poet, and the man of seventy 
is the “slippered pantaloon.” He is a 
figure bending with age, attired in a 
long furred robe, his feet in slippers, 
“spectacles on nose,” holding in his 
hand a tablet, on which are several 
counters, with which he seems to be 
reckoning. He is compared to the 
hound, called brache, used to hunt the 
hare, and which the couplet attached 
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to it assimilates to a man with a sack 
full of sins : 

In dar fuga alla lepre cerca ’1 bracco, 

Com’ huom che di peccati ha pieno il sacco. 

“ Last scene of all,” the man of eighty. 
He is blind, and seated upon a tomb 
or coffin, the lid of which is partly 
aside ; the old man rests his head upon 
his hand, and has his right leg in the 
tomb. He is compared to an old ass, 
which is represented as worn out, 
crouched-up upon the ground, mum- 
bling as he eats : 

Com’ asin vecchio che si posa e rangia, 
Tal huom’ si posa e barbottando mangia, 

The moral of the story is still further 
carried out; the phases of life are past, 
but the future consummation is now to 
be taught : here, also, we have analogy 
withthe previously -describedexamples. 
In the centre of the rock in which the 
grades are cut is a cave, hollowed out, 
in which is Death, represented as a 
skeleton, whetting a scythe. There is 
a motto to the effect that none can 
escape from his hands. On his right, 
an angel raises a dying form, which 
calls upon him for aid; and on the 
left, a demon, with a trident, is drag- 
ging a figure by one leg, who utters 
expressions of piteous deprecation. 
High above, on the right side, Christ is 
represented in the midst of irradiated 
glory, and surrounded by choirs of 
angels; and an angel is conducting a 
figure to paradise, as thus indicated, 
from which another bends down to re- 
ceive it. On the left side is the exact 
contrary: Satan, with a three-pronged 
fork, is seated on a dragon, and sur- 
rounded with demons, armed with in- 
struments of torment. And as on the 
right an angel leads the soul to heaven, 
here a demon conducts one to hell, 
from which another bends down to 
take the guilty sinner. Both subjects 
are interspersed with illustrative in- 
scriptions, which, however, are not of 
sufficient interest to write at length, as 
they are merely exclamations of suf- 
fering or of joy. Beneath the figure 
of Christ is the text, “ Blessed is he 
that hears and keeps my word.” Under 
Satan, “I enjoy others’ ill and pain.” 
There is a moral sentence over the top 
of the composition running thus: “ Put 
not, Man, in living every care, spend- 
ing in dress or other things as frail, as 
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in the end he who is born descends into 
the grave.” The author of this design, 
which is treated with considerable skill, 
has recorded his name thus: “ Per me, 
Christophero Bertello,” and it is cer- 
tainly superior to other instances of 
the kind that have fallen under m 

observation. The incidents of Deat: 

and Hell in the above belong also to 
the Greek Guide, and it serves to show 
how catholic has been the treatment of 
the subject, and how powerful the tra- 
dition. For, although the different ex- 
amples show a considerable variation 
from each other, yet a common thought 
governs all. Some are more compre- 
hensive than others, more select in 
their details, and possessing greater 
dramatic power, according perhaps to 
the genius or taste of the designer, 
but in all one view is always kept in 
sight, whatever variations there may 
be. The last example is brought down 
to the commencement of a new era 
pregnant with changes. ‘The invention 
of printing had begun to render books 
a necessity, where before they were a 
luxury, and a most expensive one. 
They were no longer confined to the 
clerk; but the laic, accustomed to a 
sort of hieroglyphic language addressed 
only to the eye, was now tripping on 
the heels of the ecclesiastic, and as- 
serting his equal right of knowledge. 
In intelligent communities, therefore, 
particularly those where civil freedom 
had made advances, teaching by means 
of pictures fell into disrepute. The 
“ Dance of Death” was about the last 
expiring effort of the system, and that, 
was as much of a satire as a religious 
morality. But in countries uninflu- 
enced by the Reformation, or by the 
free spirit that walked hand-in-hand 
by its side, the old system continued, 
almost unchanged,—and indeed in some 
sort still prevails; and, as regards this 

articular subject under notice, M. 

idron shows that it yet forms a po- 
pular print in the cottages of the pea- 
santry in some parts of France. This 
is a particularly interesting fact; and 
the variations are so curious that I give 
the entire account published by that 
writer :-— 

We have all seen in our villages, ap- 
pended to the walls of the houses of our 
vine-dressers and labourers, a gross image, 
engraved and coloured at Epinal, repre- 
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senting steps, or rather stairs, having a 
double flight. On each stage of this double 
staircase ascends on the right and descends 
upon the left a couple, uniformly com- 
posed of a man and a woman, holding by 
the arms, as if mutually aiding each other 
in the course of life. Quite below, under 
a slope of the stairs, two new-born babes 
sleep in a cradle; they are not yet awakened 
to exterior life, or relation to it. A very 
little boy and a very little girl, amusing 
themselves with the games of their age, 
touch the first degree of the flight on the 
right. On the second grade, a youth of 
twenty years offers flowers to a young girl, 
who receives them blushing. On the third, 
a man of thirty years regards with affection 
his first-born, whom his young wife holds 
inherarms. Onthe fourth, we have forty 
years; the man, ten years previous an 
officer, is now become general; the wife 
has brought up her family, and thinks of 
enjoying the last good days which remain 
to her. At fifty years one is at the height 
of life, of happiness, and fortune. Man is 
above, one hand in his vest as a parlia- 
mentary orator, and the wife returns from 
church with a book of Hours under her 
arm. They seek to stop themselves: but 
they are carried away by the course of life, 
and it makes them descend the fatal flight, 
the descent of the left. They are already 
on the decline of their days. The man 
and woman make a stop regretfully at at- 
taining sixty years. Ten years later one 
is at the age of decay: the back bent, and 
the long staff in the hand to sustain steps 
already very uncertain. At seventy years 
it is the decayed age: spectacles are wanted 
to see, a staff to walk, furs to take place 
of the natural heat which is gone. At 
last, at ninety years, we can no more ad- 
vance but on crutches; the great-coat and 
the heavy vestments make a sad contrast 
with the light dresses which frivolous 
youth wears on the opposite flight. Yet 
a step more, and we attain the extreme 
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age. Death is there, his scythe on his 
shoulder. He goes to cut away the rem- 
nant of life which is yet feebly retained in 
the world by this old man and his old wife. 


In this are many curious points 
adapted to the life and traditions of the 
French peasant, yet retaining much of 
the old medieval thought. The lover 
is prettily told; the young man and 
soldier becoming a general, seems as if 
the genius of the Empire or Republic 
had swayed the designer to accommo- 
date the old idea to present circum- 
stances ; and the parliamentary orator 
is evidently an innovation to agree with 
modern ideas more recent even than 
the Empire, but now not much of a 
truth. The general resemblance of 
the design in thought and disposition 
to the older types is very interesting, 
as showing the evident connection be- 
tween them; while the idea of asso- 
ciating man and woman together is 
not without some beauty, though more 
homely and less abstract. It is the 
view of life, with its phases and its 
ambitions, which might reasonably pre- 
sent themselves to a French peasant; 
and the boy and girl of the village 
marching onward together throughout 
life is not an unnatural idea. 

It would not be difficult to extend 
the illustration of this subject still fur- 
ther; but the above sketch suffices to 
show how one thought was worked 
upon by different minds, producing 
varieties even when under the influ- 
ence of conventional rules. ‘The idea 
has been traced to the earliest periods 
of history, and, modified by circum- 
stances, still teaches the moral of life 
to the illiterate peasant of a neigh- 
bouring state. 





A BIOGRAPHY. 


He was born in sweet September, when the morning skies were bright, 
And the moon’s unclouded splendour filled th’ o’er-arching vault by night ; 
When the autumn breezes steady came across the Western main, 

And the yellow fields waved ready in their wealth of golden grain. 


He was nursed where Dalriada’s hoary cliffs o’erlook the wave, 
And he loved its wolds and meadows, every creek and haunted cave, 
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From the strand where Buaish’ waters mingle with the crystal tide, 
To the heights where Glynn’s fair daughters dance on wild Glenariff’s side.* 


Oft he heard the heath-cock crowing in the morning’s glorious prime, 
Where the muirland stream was flowing, and the wild bee wooed the thyme ; 
Oft at eve, in musing wonder, listen’d to the spring-tide roar 

Of the waves that break in thunder far on Baile-an-tuaid shore.t 


In the dream of life what changes! Now his schoolboy days are pass’d ; 
He has left these mountain-ranges and our green, glad vales at last. 

He has sought the dingy college and the city’s dreary glare,— 

Hiving up unhealthy knowledge, nursing unavailing care. 


Oh, the vain and worthless laurels that adorn’d his aching head! 

Oh, the wordy books on morals that the pale-faced student read! 
Never more the woodland voices whisper’d in his longing ear,— 

Still his own loved stream rejoices, but he is no longer here. 


Now the throstle’s notes are ringing in Druim-meenie’s hazel glen,f 
And we hail the swallows bringing summer o’er the waves again. 
Grandly now old Dalriada stretches to the winding shore, 

But in glen, or bay, or meadow, we shall see his face no more ! 





* The well-known Irish quatrain transmitted by Randal M‘Donnell to Archbishop 
Usher describes the extent of Dal-Riada from east to west :— 


From the Buaish (Bush) which flocks fiy over, 
Unto the Cross of Glenfinneaght, 

Extends Dal-Riada of subdivisions, 

As all who know the land can tell. 


Glenariff is one of the eight glens of Antrim. We would suggest the addition of a 
ninth, as the glen which stretches along the northern base of Knocklayd, from Bally- 
castle to Armoy, is equal to any of the others in picturesque beauty, and certainly 
superior in the attractions which it offers to antiquaries and prehistoric people. In old 
times this last ranked with the other glens, and formed the ninth. As a proof, we 
may mention a saying still quite common in that district: when any rumour circulates 
widely, it is said to be heard “ over the nine glens.’? The names of the other glens, or 
glynns, are—Glenarm, Glencloy, Glenballyemon, Glenaan, Glencorp, Glendun, and 
(last and greatest in historical associations) Glenshesk. 

+ Baile-an-tuaid, Ballintoy, generally translated ‘‘ town in the north,’’ but perhaps 
more properly ‘‘ military station or fortified residence in the north.’’ There was no 
town, strictly speaking, at Ballintoy, but there was a strong stone castle formerly, 
which stood at a little distance west from the present village. [Qu. is not the word 
tuaid the same with the Welsh tywod, signifying ‘‘ sand?’’ Enpir.] 

+ Druim-meenie is a townland in the parish of Ramoan. It contains the ruins of an 
ancient ecclesiastical edifice. Dr. Reeves thinks that ‘‘this church was very probably 
the ‘ Ecclesia de Druim-Indich’ which the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick states to have 
been founded by him in the region of Cathrigia (Carey), and to have been placed under 
the care of St. Enan.” This opinion is certainly very much strengthened by the fact 
that the local designation of the place, even to this day, is Kill-Enan. It is not easy 
to account for the traditional mistake which designates the ruin as Goban Saer’s Castle. 
There was formerly a castle or fort, in the immediate vicinity of Kill-Enan, called 
Caislen-na-Carragh, ‘‘ the castle on the rugged height,’”’ which may have been known 
as Goban Saer’s Castle. When it disappeared, it is not improbable that the name was 
transferred to the ecclesiastical ruin of Druim-Indich. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Gravestone of “ Dame Joan” at White Ladies, Shropshire— Tower Royal—Romeland—Descent of the 
Manor of Stottesden, Salop—On supposed Showers and Springs of Blood—St. James’s Park. 


GRAVESTONE OF “ Dame JoAn’”’ at Waite LADIES, SHROPSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have the pleasure of 
communicating to you a very interesting 
account of the destruction and restoration 
of Dame Joan’s headstone in the ruins of 
the priory church at White Ladies, with 
which I have been furnished by the Vicar 
of Bolney. 

Yours, &c. 

Norton Hail. 


Berian BotFiE.D. 


Memoranpa of the Headstone of 
**Dame Joan,’’ the wife of William 
Pendrell, buried within the walls of 
the ruinated church of the ‘*‘ White 
Ladies,’’ near Boscobel, which is 
extra-parochial to Donington, in the 
county of Salop. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine* for 
1809, p. 809, Mr. David Parkes, of Shrews- 
bury, exhibits a view taken in July, 1807, 
of a small headstone at the White Ladies, 
which bore the following inscription : 


Here lyeth 
The Bodie of A Friende 
The King did caLL 
Dame Joane. 

But Now shee is 
Deceast and Gone 
Interr’d Anno: Do. 
1669. 


The headstone and the inscription I saw 
and read about the year 1807, whilst on a 
visit at Kilsall, in the parish of Doning- 
ton, where I often passed a part of my 
vacations on my way to and from Oxford. 
The stone stood on the north side of the 
ruins within the chancel of the chapel, on 
the left as you entered the chancel door. 

When, however, I became Curate of 
Donington in the year 1811, it had dis- 
appeared, and I well remember how dis- 
concerted I felt, upon lionizing a bridal 
party to the White Ladies, to find that 
‘* the place thereof knew it no more,’’ and 
how I was further annoyed by a young 
lady of the company, Miss B » who 
declared that it never had stood near the 
chancel door, but in the middle of the 
nave; nay, she undertook to direct me to 
the spot, which I had some difficulty in 





reaching, as, besides that elder and other 
bushes were flourishing there, I was com- 
pelled to beat down a luxuriant crop of 
nettles and other weeds ere the party could 
approach the place our mis-informant had 
pointed out, and then it turned out, as I 
knew it would. There was indeed a head- 
stone, but of a later date than Dame 
Joan’s, by a century or so. 

I made frequent inquiries afterwards, at 
intervals, of the cottagers and others as to 
the disappearance of the monument, but 
without obtaining any satisfactory informa- 
tion. 

Many had seen, and remembered it well, 
but they all gave it as their opinion that it 
had been broken down by some of the 
cattle of Mr. Lockley, who at that time 
occupied the united farms of Boscobel and 
White Ladies, and whose cows and horses 
had free entrance into the chapel from the 
meadow in which it stands. 

I was far from agreeing with this sup- 
position, for if the headstone had been thus 
broken down, the fragments would have 
remained, and I searched for them in vain; 
and often in subsequent visits to the place 
I have lamented the loss of what I thought 
an interesting relic, connected as it was 
with the history of the troublous times of 
England, and commemorative of the poor 
but honest family who had sheltered their 
outcast Sovereign in his extremest need. 

More than twenty-five years passed 
away since I first missed the headstone, 
when, about the year 1837-8, in company 
with a relative from Lancashire, to shew 
him the Royal Oak, Boscobel House, and 
the White Ladies’ ruins, I found at the 
latter place several masons and labourers 
at work repairing the outer walls (so far at 
least as to prevent any entrance into the 
chapel except through the Norman door- 
way at the north-west angle), levelling the 
turf, and bringing to light several grave- 
stones which had lain flat on the ground, 
and had been concealed, some probably 
more than two centuries, others for a 
shorter space of time, with decomposed 
vegetation and sods which spread rapidly 
over such mementos in so neglected a spot. 
I at once inquired of one of the workmen 





* In the last edition of Blount’s Boscobel, p. 56, reference is made to a former 
volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine, that for 1792 at p. 893, where Mr. Parkes had 


before given a copy of the inscription, with a very slight sketch of the stone. 


In the 


Magazine for 1809 the stone is carefully represented. 
6 
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whom I happened to know (Colley by 
name), “‘ if he remembered where old Dame 
Joan’s headstone stood,’’ when he told we 
‘‘that he had dug up the lower part of a 
headstone about the very place, and had 
laid it carefully aside, as it had a few letters 
upon it.”’ He shewed it to me, and on 
inspection I felt satisfied that it was a 
remnant of the stone that had marked the 
good Dame’s grave. Why I had not dis- 
covered it before, arose, I conclude, from 
there having been graves opened for the 
interment of some of the Roman Catholics 
in the neighbourhood, and the soil thrown 
over the fragment. ‘The piece of stone 
found retained the letters— 
Anno Do 
1669. 

Having lately dipped into ‘ Blount’s 
Boscobel,’’ and now observing (in addition 
to the evidence afforded by the spot where 
this relic was discovered) the correspond- 
ing date, and the rather unusual (I believe) 
abbreviation ‘‘ D6 ”’ for Domini, which on 
most monuments is Dom: or Dni, or the 
monogram D.,—I had not any doubt on 
the subject ; and desired Colley to take care 
of the fragment and to inform Mr. Rich- 
mond (the then priest at the Black Ladies 
under whose direction the repairs were 
going on), when he came to inspect the 
work—with my compliments—that it was 
a portion of Dame Joan’s headstone. 

On my return home I referred to the 
note in Blount’s Boscobel, and was, if 
possible, strengthened in my conviction of 
its identity. 

The fate of this fragment was singular. 
Colley, as desired, laid it carefully (and 
as he thought) securely by: at dinner-time 
he took his wallet into the meadow to eat 
his noontide meal there—the masons either 
remained in the chapel or were quicker at 
their lunch; however, they returned to 
their work before he did, and when he came 
back the stone was gone: they had broken 
it into small pieces and mixed it with 
mortar, to place on the top of the wall 
which now fills up the lower portion of 
the handsome Norman arch of the north 
transept. 

Had I not thus accidentally fallen in 
with this remnant of Dame Joan’s head- 
stone, I might possibly have been inclined 
to entertain the idea expressed in a note 
of one of the Boscobel Tracts—a collec- 
tion in octavo, with which I had but lately 
become acquainted—* that the headstone 
had found its way into the museum of 
some antiquary,’’ though its removal must 
have been attended with considerable 
trouble ; and nothing can be well con- 
ceived more absurd than its abstraction 
from the place which alone gave it any 
interest. But the discovery of the frag- 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XXXIX. 
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ment iu question shewed that this was not 
the case, for if any collector of ponderous 
curiosities had been the depredator, he 
would have had the sense to assure him- 
self that he had taken the entire stone, and 
not have left behind the portion containing 
the date. 

Another period of seven or eight years 
wore on, and in this interval I had the sad 
satisfaction, however trifling, of pointing 
out to all who inquired after Dame Joan’s 
headstone, the spot where its last remains 
were imbedded in mortar. 

I was fortunate enough also to discover 
the octagon stone table, which appears in 
the old engraving of Boscobel House and 
the Royal Oak. It is now in two portions ; 
one of which forms the threshold of Bos- 
cobel House, the other forms the upper 
step at the wicket at the end of the path 
which leads from the said threshold unto 
the pasture field before the house in which 
stands the oak. 

I had also the luck to trace out an old 
millstone, which had been mentioned to 
me as having lain ‘‘ time out of mind” 
near the site of the mill of Humphrey Pen- 
drell—one of the five loyal brothers—but 
which had never fallen under my notice. 
Richard Radford, an old blacksmith at 
Shakerley in the parish, affirmed that ‘ he 
had seen it there not so many years ago.” 
On this hint I examined the spot, but no 
vestige of the millstone was to be found 
‘¢ under the big oak in the mill meadow,”’ 
as he described it, and it is still so called, 
though there is not now a trace of the mill, 
or its pond, or pool, remaining. 

It struck me that the stone might have 
been used for some purpose in or about 
the house called the White Ladies farm- 
house, built about the year 1814, and upon 
inquiring of the mason employed on that 
occasion, after some recollection he well 
remembered that it was brought from the 
meadow and placed as a cover over the 
grating of a sough or drain which carries 
the superabundant water from the fold- 
yard, and there, sure enough, I found it 
the day following, buried in straw and 
manure, and perhaps it does not see the 
light for a month in each year. 

In one of my colloquies with the old 
blacksmith, the name of a sick parishioner, 
Martha Willock, was mentioned, and he 
chanced to remark that he had known 
‘¢ Matty and her husband many years, for 
they lived at the White Lady Chapel be- 
fore he did.’”’ I observed to him that 
‘‘that could not be, as the Willocks had 
only come into the parish about five-and- 
twenty years since, and lived at Neachley 
near the Brook, the husband being shep- 
herd to Mr. George Bishton,” adding “that 
the cottage at the rt Ladies had been 








pulled down more than thirty years ago.’’ 
‘*That’s very true, Mr. Dale,’’ said he, 
“but please to hear me: the Willocks left 
the White Ladies above thirty years ago, 
for Mr. George Bishton sent all of them 
off to the other side of Shrewsbury, to his 
farm at Wallop in the Forest there, and 
there they stopped I do not know how 
many years, but it was a good while before 
they came back again.”’ 

Here, thought I, is a possible chance of 
my learning somewhat of the mysterious 
disappearance of Dame Joan’s headstone ; 
and [| lost no time in calling upon old 
Martha (since deceased) and found Rad- 
ford’s account correct. As he stated, she 
had lived with her husband and children 
for some years at the White Ladies. (The 
cottage in which they lived had been run 
up by the late Mr. Lockley, the tenant of 
Boscobel, for the accommodation of his 
nephew and two nieces of the name of 
Handford, or rather had been converted 
from a stable or shed, with the materials 
of some old buildings hard by, into a tole- 
rably convenient residence. The Hand- 
fords, however, did not remain there long, 
and it was tenanted successively by la- 
bourers, and amongst others by the Wil- 
locks and the old Blacksmith.) 

To my inquiries Martha said ‘she re- 
membered Dame Joan’s headstone very 
well; that strangers and gentlefolks who 
came to the ruins noticed it much, and 
that once she lent one of them a knife to 
scrape the moss out of the letters, whilst 
another wrote them down in a little book, 
and said how glad their friends at home 
would be to read them.’’ ‘‘ Well,’”’ said I, 
‘* it is gone long ago. Do you know what 
became of it?’ ‘To be sure I do, sir. 
It was broken all to pieces by Molly 
Stocking. I saw it with my own eyes.”’ 
‘* How did this happen, Martha?’ “ If 
you’ll listen to me, sir, I'll tell you all 
about it. Molly was servant at the Meese 
Hill farm (about half a mile off, in Tong 
parish). She often came down to the 
White Ladies, for a woman from Albrigh- 
ton used now and then to bring Molly’s 
young child to see her. Well, one day 
after harvest she came down—not to see 
the child though—but she came into the 
house, and, after talking a-bit, she said, 
‘Martha, will you lend me your axe?’ 
* Yes, Molly,’ says I, ‘ you’re welcome to 
it, but bring it me again ;’ and she went 
out with it, and in less than a minute I 
heard a knocking in the Chapel, and I 
thought I'd go and see what she was about, 
and if you'll believe me, there she was, 
knocking the stone all to pieces! ‘ Why, 
gracious ! Molly,’ says I, ‘ what are you 
a-doing? Do you know that you've de- 
stroyed the tombstone of my Lady Dame 
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Joan, who brought the King to his throne ?’ 
It gave me quite a turn to see what she 
had done.” ‘And pray, Mrs. Willock, 
what did she say?’’ ‘Why, she said, 
‘ Well, it cannot be helped now, if it is so; 
and whether it’s Lady i oan’s or Lady any 
body else’s, I must have some stones to 
scour the floors well at the Meese Hill, for 
my missus ‘ lies-in before Christmas, and 
she’ll have the house well cleaned from 
top to bottom before then,’ and she began 
to fill her brat with the broken pieces. I 
remember,’’ said Martha, ‘‘ it was as beau- 
tiful sparkling bright-coloured stone as 
ever I saw. She asked Nanny Shingler, 
who was standing by, to help her, but 
Nanny—(she was a Catholic you know) 
said she would not touch a piece of it for 
the whole world.’’ 

Ithen inquired if she could tell me 
about what year all this happened, and she 
at once satisfied me on that point from the 
best of Cottage Mother’s Chronicles—the 
birth of her children, saying, “It was at 
or soon after Michaelmas that we left the 
White Ladies, and Eliza was born at the 
Forest in the next year ; besides Sir, here’s 
the Bible with all their names and ages 
written down.’’ I examined the family 
birth-roll and found ‘ Eliza, August 11, 
1808.” 

And thus after thirty-five years’ un- 
certainty as to the cause of the disappear- 
ance of Dame Joan’s headstone, it was from 
an accidental word dropped by old Richard 
Radford, that I at length became cog- 
nizant of its violent and untimely fate by 
the rude hands of a thoughtless servant- 
woman. 

Had I been aware, when the Willocks 
returned to the parish, that they had ever 
lived at the White Ladies, the suspense of 
my little antiquarian research might have 
had an earlier termination—by a quarter 
of a century. J. Date, 

Curate of Donington, Salop. 

Albrighton, June, 1849. 


P.S.—Several persons having expressed 
a wish that the memorial of Dame Joan 
should be restored, and the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
R.C. priest of Breewood, who has charge 
of the burying-ground within the walls of 
the White Ladies’ Chapel, having given 
his consent, a subscription was entered 
into, headed by a member of the ‘‘ Rox- 
burghe Club,” and, during the last summer, 
a fac-simile of the demolished headstone, 
with its quaint inscription, was placed in 
statu quo. J. DALE. 
Bolney Vicarage, near Cuckfield, 

7th March, 1853. 


Note.—Before closing this subject the 
reader may be glad to be informed more spe- 
cifically who ‘‘ Dame Joan”’ actually was. 
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She was the wife of William Pendrell, 
one of the five brethren who at the time 
of the King’s escape lived at Boscobel, 
then rather a new house. In the Harleian 
Miscellany (8vo. edit. 1810, vol. vi. p. 
251) it will be seen that William’s wife 
‘‘ stripped off the stockings, cut the blis- 
ters, and washed the feet of the King ”’ 
after his night march from Madely in 
company with Richard Pendrell (p. 251); 
and that whilst the King and Colonel 
Careless were in the Oak, “ William and 
his wife Joan ” were on the watch, “still 
peaking up and down, and she commonly 
near the place with a nut-hook in her 
hand, gathering of sticks’’ (p. 252); and 
when Charles awoke from his nap in the 
Oak ‘‘ very hungry, and wished he had 
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something to eat, the Colonel plucked out 
of his pocket a good luncheon of bread 
and cheese, which Joan Pendrell had given 
him for provant that day.”’ 

Weare quite dissatisfied with the Col- 
lector of the Boscobel Tracts for having 
spoken disparagingly of the tract from 
which we make these quotations, and 
having omitted it from his collection ; for 
in many respects it is by fir the most 
genuine account of all that took place at 
the White Ladies and Boscobel. There 
are the names of nine or ten families still 
remaining in low life in the neighbour- 
hood—and the ‘‘ hurden or noggen-shirt ”’ 
and the “ broom-hook’’ are provincial 
terms thereabout. 

J.D. 


Tower RoyAu. 


Mr. Ursan,—The street called Tower 
Royal, or rather what remains of it, is a 
narrow street running north and south 
from Watling Street (opposite the church 
of St. Michael Royal), into the new street 
called Cannon Street West. It has been 
much curtailed by the metropolitan im- 
provements* in that quarter, and it is by 
no means improbable that the extension of 
the alterations now in progress will shortly 
cause the demolition of the remaining por- 
tion. Upon this J found my apology for 
the observations I have to make upon the 
following passage in Stowe’s Survay, tit. 
Vintry Warp, where in reference to the 
ancient building called Tower Royal,whence 
the present street derives its name, occurs 
the following passage :— 

‘* At the upper end of this street is the 
Tower Royall, whereof that street taketh 
name. This tower and great place was so 
called of pertaining to the kings of this 
realm, but by whom the same was first 
built, or of what antiquity continued, I 
have not read, more than that in the reign 
of Edward I. the 2nd, 4th, and 7th years, 
it was the tenement of Simon Beawmes ; 
also that in the 36th of Edward III. the 
same was called The Royall in the parish 
of St. Michael de Paternoster, and that in 
the 43rd of his reign he gave it by the 


name of his inn, called The Royall, in the 
City of London, in value twenty pounds 
by year, unto his college of St. Stephen 
at Westminster ; notwithstanding in the 
reign of Richard II. it was called the 
Queen’s Wardrobe, as appeareth by this 
that followeth. 

“ King Richard having in Smithfield over- 
come and dispersed his rebels, he, his lords, 
and all his company entered the city of 
London with great joy, and went to the 
Lady Princess his mother, who was then 
lodged in the Tower Royall, called the 
Queen’s wardrobe, where she had remained 
three days and two nights right sore 
abashed ; but when she saw the King her 
son she was greatly rejoiced, and said, 
Ah, son! what great sorrow have I suffered 
for you this day! The King answered and 
said, Certainly, madam, I know it well; 
but now rejoice, and thank God, for I 
have this day recovered mine heritage and 
the realm of England, which I had near 
hand lost. 

‘This Tower seemeth to have been at 
that time of good defence; for, when the 
rebels had beset the Tower of London, and 
got possession thereof, taking from thence 
whom they listed, as in my Annals I have 
shewn, the Princess being forced to fly, 
came to this Tower Royal, where she was 





* An Act, 11 and 12 Vict. cap. cclxxx. for widening and improving Cannon-street, 
and for making a new street from the west end of Cannon-street to Queen-street, and 
for widening and improving Queen-street, and for effecting other improvements in the 


city of London. [22d July, 1847.] 


In the schedule to this Act, pp. 4,118, 4,119, appear the following, viz. :— 


12, Tower Royal (east side). 
13. Ditto. 

14. Ditto. 

5. Tower Royal Court. 
4. Ditto. 7 

3. Ditto. 

2. Ditto. 

1. Ditto. 


15. Tower Royal (east side). 
16. Ditto. 

6. Ditto (west side). 

7. Ditto. 

8. Ditto. 

9. Ditto. 

10. Ditto. 
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lodged, and remained safe, as ye have 
heard ; and it may also be supposed that 
the King himself was at that time lodged 
there. I read that in the year 1386, Lyon 
(Leon), King of Armonie, being chased 
out of his realm by the Tartarians, re- 
ceived innumerable gifts of the King and 
of his nobles, the King then lying in the 
Royall, where he also granted to the said 
Kiog of Armonie a charter of a thousand 
pounds by year during his life. This for 
proof may suffice that Kings of England 
have been lodged in this Tower, though 
the same of later time have been neglected 
and turned into stabling for the King’s 
horses, and now letten out to divers men, 
and divided into tenements.” 

Stowe does not seem to have been 
aware that the building known as the 
Queen’s Wardrobe had borne that appel- 
lation before the reign of Richard II. and 
that such wardrobe was first appropriated 
to the use of King Edward the Third’s 
queen, Philippa of Hainault, the grant 
to whom bears date 22 Decr. 1330. 
The enrolment of the grant upon the 
Patent Roll* seems conclusive upon this 
point; for the King thereby granted 
to Philippa, Queen of England, his very 
dear consort, his houses with the appurte- 
nances in the Reol, in his city of London, 
to have for her Wardrobe for the term of 
her life, saving the reversion to himself. 
Stowe, whose remarks generally convince 
the antiquarian reader that he had in- 
spected the records he cites, never (I am 
strongly of opinion) could have seen this 
record, 

The grant by King Edward the Third 
to his Queen did not comprehend all the 
houses that he possessed in “la Reol,’’ 
for in the 38th year of his reign he granted 
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out a tenement, with two shops, in vico de 
la Ryole; + and next, as we have already 
seen, he, in the 43rd year of his reign, 
A. D. 1369, granted} the inn called The 
Reole to his newly founded College or 
Free Chapel of St. Stephen at Westmin- 
ster, “in part recompense (for so are the 
words of the grant) of 184/. 14s. 4d. which 
the college were wont to receive yearly 
at his Exchequer in part of the endow- 
ment of the chapel,’’—a money payment 
having been evidently assigned until a suf- 
ficient endowment in lands could be pro- 
vided. As the Exchequer could not, at any 
rate, have been permanently charged with 
the support of this chapel to the prejudice 
of his successor, some other provision § was 
made by King Edward’s will, and there- 
upon it may reasonably be inferred that 
this inn called The Royal was resumed by 
Richard the Second, together with Queen 
Philippa’s Wardrobe, for it is evident that 
the former building formed no part of the 
possessions of St. Stephen’s Chapel at the 
time of its dissolution in the first year of 
King Edward the Sixth; in fact, some 
years before that period the ower called 
The Royal (and it is to be recollected that 
it had never been described as a tower in 
the earlier records) was holden by a lay 
subject of the crown in capite, namely, by 
one Thomas Howe, who in the 33rd year 
of King Henry the Eighth || procured 
licence to alien “ Turrim vocat’ le Ryall,’’ 
in the city of London, to Richard May, 
citizen and merchant-taylor of London, 
who dying seised thereof, 29 April, 38th 
Henry the Eighth, the inquisition § usually 
made after the decease of all tenants in 
capite was taken, wherein this building is 
described as a certain tower or great 
messuage called The Royall, otherwise 





* Pat. 4 Edw. III. p. 2, m. 15. 


Pro Ph’i Regini) R. omnibus ad quos, &c. salutem ; Sciatis quod dedimus et con- 


Angl’. A) 


cessimus pro nobis et heredib3 n’ris Philippe Regine Angl’ 


Consorti n’re carissime domus n’ras cum pertin’ in Ja Reol in civitate n’ri London 
habendum pro garderoba sua ad terminum vite suze de dono n’ro: Ita quod post 
mortem ejusdem* Ph’ domus predicte cum pertin’ ad nos et heredes n’ros rever- 


tantur. 
+ Pat. 38 Edw. IIT. p. 2, m. 1. 


tenementum cum duabus shopis in vico de la Ryole Lond’ per servicia debita.’’ 


lendar.) 


In cujus, &c. T. R. apud Westm’ xxij’. die Decr’. 


Per ipsum Regem. 


‘* Rex concessit Roberto de Corby in feodo unum 


(Ca- 


t Pat. 1 Hen. VI. p. 5, m. 27, per Inspeximus, recit. (inter alia) Cart. 43 Edw. III. 





‘¢— unum Hospicium cum pertinentiis vocatum le Reole in civitate n’ri London— 
tenend’ de nobis et heredibus n’ris per servicia de eod’ Hospicio ab antiquo debita et 
consueta imp’p’m, et in valorem xx", per annum.’’—Mon. Anglicanum, Ist edit. vol. iii. 
p- 63; ed. 1830, vol. vi. p. 1348. 

§ It is evident, from the documents given in the Monasticon, that King Edward 
the Third provided for St. Stephen’s College by his will and by directions given to his 
executors.—See Mon. Angl. ed. 1830, vi. 1348. 

|| Pat. 33 Hen. VIII. p. 5. 

4] Escaet. 36 Hen. VILI. No. 117 (Post mortem Ric’i May). “‘ — seisitus die quo 
vivus et mortuus fuit de quodam Turre sive magno messuagio vocat’ Le Royall, al’s 
diet’ Le Ryall, al’s dict’ Le Tower in le Royall, in paroch’ S’c’i Thome Ap’li,”” &c. 
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The Ryall, otherwise the Tower in the 
Royall, in London, in the parish of Saint 
Thomas the Apostle, in the street called 
The Royall, in the ward of Cordwainer, 
and holden of the lord the King by the 
service of yielding 12d. by the year. I 
also find that one Thomas Dunscomb sub- 
sequently in the 36th Eliz. obtained a 
licence to alien the tower or great mes- 
suage called The Ryall, otherwise Tower 
Royall,* to one Richard Scales, Later 
than this date I have not discovered any 
thing further of this place of ancient re- 
gality. 

If we compare dates we shall find that 
Queen Philippa died 15 August, 1369; 
and that the date of Edward the Third’s 
grant to his College of St. Stephen is the 
10th of October in that same year, viz. in 
the 43rd year of his reign, and it ap- 
pears highly probable that the Queen’s 
Wardrobe was turreted and put in a de- 
fensive state during the period of Queen 
Philippa’s occupation of it as her ward- 
robe, so that the subsequent descriptions 
of “La Reole,’’ ‘‘ Hospitium vocatum le 
Reole,” and ‘* Tower Royall,’’ all point to 
one and the same edifice, which I may 
once more remark was not in earlier times, 
so far as I can find, described as a Tower, 
—indeed Froissart, from whom Stowe in 
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every probability derived his information, 
after relating the particulars of Wat Tyler’s 
invasion of the city, says, ‘‘ The King im- 
mediately took the road to The Wardrobe 
to visit the Princess his mother, who had 
remained there two days and two nights 
under the greatest fears, as indeed she had 
cause,’’ for, according to Trussell, in his 
continuation of Daniel’s Hist. of England, 
1382, 4 Ric. 1]. no sooner was the King 
gone forth of the Tower to the place ap- 
pointed, when Tyler with some of his 
comrades entered the Tower gates, rifled 
the King’s lodging, barbarously entreating 
the King’s mother, both with bad language 
and worse blows;’’ but that this Ward- 
robe was a strong place at that time there 
is not much reason to doubt, for the 
Dowager Princess of Wales fled to it for 
refuge. 

I have searched for the grant ¢ made to 
the King of Armenia, alluded to by Stowe, 
under the above title, as having been made 
while King Richard the Second was lying 
in The Royal, anno 1386, but the grant 
does not bear date from The Royal, but 
‘‘at Westminster,’’ so nothing can be 
collected in furtherance of my inquiries 
as to the description of The Royal at that 
time. 


Yours, &c. T. E. T. 


RoMELAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—In Maitland’s History 
of London (edit. 1739, p. 455), he men- 
tions, among the Remarkables in Billings- 
gate Ward, ‘‘ Roomland, or place where 
the masters of coal ships, coal mongers, 
and heavers daily meet to transact their 
affairs in.’’ 

It is remarkable that in Entick’s edition 
of Maitland in 1775 there is no mention 
of this Roomland, except that, after re- 
citing an Act of Common Council of 
6 June, 1707, for regulating the fish market 
at Billingsgate, which was established by 
an Act of Parliament of 10and11 Will. III, 
it is said, that “this place is now more 
frequented than in ancient time, when 
Queenhithe was made use of for the said 
purpose.’’ 

And under the head of Queenhithe 


Ward (Maitland, 1775, p. 1030), I find 
‘* certain impositions were set upon ships 
and other vessels coming thither (to Queen 
Hithe), as upon corn, salt, and other 
things, toward the charge of cleansing 
Romeland there, the 41st Edw. III.’ 

‘* This Romeland being annoyed with 
dung, filth, &c. it was ordered by an Act 
of Common Council, 41 Edw. III. that 
the place should forthwith be made clean 
and paved.”’ 

And in the 3 Edw. IV. ‘ the market at 
Queenhithe being hindered by the slack- 
ness of drawing up London Bridge, it was 
ordained, that all manner of vessels re- 
sorting to the City with victual should be 
sold by retail; and if there came but one 
vessel at a time it should come to Queen- 
hithe; but if two vessels, one should come 





* Pat. 36 Eliz. p. 7. “**=<.alienare Turrim sive magnum messuagium vocat’ Le 
vn 


Ryall alias Tower Ryail.’’ 


tT Stowe’s Annales, 1631, p. 288, col. 2. 


‘‘The same day after dinner, about two 








of the clock, the King went from the Wardrobe called the Royall, in London, toward 
Westminster, attended on by the number of two hundred persons, to visit St. Edward’s 
shrine.’”’ [This was the day of Wat Tyler’s death; after which, p. 290, col. 2:] 
“The King went to the Lady Princesse his mother, who was then lodged in the Tower 
Royall called the Queen’s Wardrobe, and there she had remained two days and two 
nights sore abashed.”’ 

t Pat. 9 Ric. II. p. 2, m. 31. ‘ Rex concessit Leoni Regi Ermoniz consanguineo 
suo (qui per inimicos suos e regno suo miserabiliter expulsus fuit) mille libras annuas 
e Scaccario quousque dictum regnum suum adeptus erit.’’ 
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to Queenhithe, and the other to Billings- 
gate; if three, two of them to Queenhithe, 
and the third to Billingsgate, &c.; always 
the more to Queenhithe.” 
Romeland at Billingsgate was probably 
= of the possessions of the abbey of 
altham. The Abbat’s London residence 
was at St. Mary-at-Hill, on the south side 
of the church, and the property of the 
abbey extended into Thames Street and 
to the river side at Billingsgate. ; 
Tn an account of John Higham, Col- 
lector of Farm Rents for the Court of 
Augmentation, in 31 and 32 Hen. VIIL., 
a Return is made of xiijs. iiijd., as received 
from the Chamberlain of London for quit- 
rent of one tenement, and ‘ unius /e key 
juxta Byllingesgate in parochia predicta 
(St. Mary-at-Hull) ..... ”” and of xxvjs. 
viijd. from the Wardens of the Fish- 
mongers of London for the quit-rent of 
one tenement, formerly of Robert Her- 
dinge, and late of Alice Mungeanies, widow, 
lying at Holyrood Wharf, in the parish 
aforesaid; and of xxvjs. viijd. from Giles 
Polyfer for quit-rent of one tenement at 
Holy Rood Wharf, late of John Shelton, 
of London, mercer, in the parish aforesaid. 
There is a singular coincidence as re- 
gards this Romeland at Billingsgate, adja- 
cent to the town residence of the Abbat 
of Waltham at St. Mary-at-Hill, and 
another Romeland at Waltham Abbey. 
Of this Romeland at Waltham Abbey, 
Dr. Thomas Fuller (History of Waltham 
Abbey) says: ‘‘The mentioning of the 
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consent of Pope Alexander to the sup- 
pression of Waltham dean and canons, and 
substituting Augustinians in their room, 
mindeth me of a spacious place in this 
town, at the entrance of the abbey, built 
about with houses, called ‘ Rome land,’ as 
(Peter Pence were termed ‘ Rome Scot ’) 
at this day. It is generally believed that 
the rents thereof peculiarly belonged to the 
Church of Rome. Thus the Pope would 
not be so bad a carver as to cut all away to 
others, and reserve no corner to himself.”’ 

Fuller also takes occasion to say, with 
reference to an item in the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Waltham Abbey, in 34th 
Henry VIII. of sixpence ‘‘ paid to the 
ringers at the coming of the king’s grace,’’ 
“Yet Waltham bells told no tales every 
time King Henry came hither, having a 
small house in Rome land, to which he is 
said oft privately to retire for his pleasure.” 

I send you, Sir, these imperfect notes 
on the subject referred to by your corre- 
spondent T. E. T. in his communication 
of the very interesting decree of the Court 
of Chancery, printed in your time-honoured 


Magazine for this month, not venturing to 


solve the question as to the meaning and 
derivation of the name of ‘‘ Romeland ;”’ 
but in the hope, that any contribution of 
authorities bearing upon the question may 
assist some of your more learned readers 
to elucidate a point upon which I have 
been very desirous of information. 
Yours, &c. Geo. R. Corner. 
Eltham, 31 March, 1853. 


Descent oF THE MANOR oF StTorresDEN, SALOP. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following account 
of the descent of the manor of Stottesden, 
Salop, is arranged from a manuscript in 
my possession, and may be acceptable as 
relating to the history of that county, and 
showing the succession of a manor from a 
remote period. 

Stottesden gives name to one of the 
hundreds of the county of Salop, and was 
known in the time of the Saxons and at 
the Conquest as Condetret. At what pe- 
riod the latter designation ceased to be 
used cannot now be exactly ascertained. 

Edwin, the great Earl of Mercia, held 
this manor before the Conquest; upon that 
event it was granted to Roger de Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who kept it 
in his own hands. The church is men- 
tioned in Domesday as possessing revenues 
worth twenty shillings annually, and was 
by Earl Roger granted to the abbey of his 
foundation at Shrewsbury. 

On the death of Roger, Count Palatinate 
of Shropshire, the manor devolved to his 
eldest son, Earl Hugh, and subsequently 
to the brother of the latter, Robert de 
Belesme, third Earl of Shrewsbury, who, 





revolting from Henry I. in 1102, forfeited 
this manor, with the hundred of Condetret 
and the rest of his estates, which thereby 
became annexed to the Crown. 

By inquisition 12 John, 1210, it was 
found to be held by William de Gamages, 
but by what service does not appear. 
From him it descended to his son, Matthew 
de Gamages, who dying in the same reign 
without issue, it escheated to the Crown, 
under whom Yvo Pantulf and Hugh Pan- 
tulf, the sons of Hugh Pantulf, Baron of 
Wem, and sheriff of Shropshire from 1180 
to 1189, held it as bailiffs to King John, 
who, in the 17th year of his reign, 1215, 
took the manor into his own hands; but 
lands here still continued in the families of 
the former possessors, for in the 3rd Hen. 
III, 1218, William de Gamages had seisin 
of lands in Stotterden, but by what service 
the jurors were ignorant. 

In 1240 King Henry III. granted this 
manor, to which it is apprehended the 
hundred was attached, to John de Plessetis, 
Earl of Warwick, in right of Margery de 
Beaumont his second wife (the sister and 
heiress of Thomas de Newburgh, Earl of 
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Warwick). He, in the 28th of that reign, 
obtained the king's charter to hold a 
weekly market here on a Tuesday, and an 
annual fair for three days, viz. the eve, 
the feast, and the day after the feast of the 
Assumption of our Lady; with the pri- 
vilege of free warren over the manor; of 
which he died possessed 47 Hen. III. and 
also of the hundred of Stottesden, this 
being the first notification of the existence 
of the hundred under that name. He had 
a son, Sir Hugh de Plessetis, Knt. of 
whom we only know that he left one 
daughter, lady of this manor; who, in the 
53rd Hen. III. married John de Segrave, 
Lord Segrave (who was thirty-nine years 
old at the death of his father, Nicholas 
Lord Segrave, in 23rd Edward I.) to whom 
with other possessions she brought the 
manor of Stottesden. John de Segrave, 
Lord Segrave, died in Gascony in the 18th 
Edw. II. having survived his eldest son, 
who died the same year, leaving Sir John de 
Segrave, his eldest son, lord of this manor. 
He died 27th Edw. III. having married 
Lady Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas de Brotherton, eldest son of King 
Edward I. by his second Queen, Margaret 
of France. Lady Margaret was created 
Duchess of Norfolk in 1398, and dying in the 
following year, was interred in the church of 
the Friars Minors in London, when this ma- 
nor descended to John Lord Segrave their 
only son, He married Blanche, daughter of 
John Lord Mowbray ; but, dying without 
issue, this manor descended to his only 
sister Elizabeth, the wife of that John 
Lord Mowbray who was slain near to 
Constantinople 42nd Edw. III. when this 
manor descended to their eldest son, John 
Lord Mowbray, who in the Ist Rich. II. 
was created Earl of Nottingham, and died 
a bachelor 6th of that reign. The manor 
then vested in his brother Thomas, who 
was created in the same year Earl of Not- 
tingham and subsequently Duke of Nor- 
folk ; but, being banished the kingdom for 
challenging Henry Duke of Lancaster, 
afterwards Henry the Fourth, died of the 
plague at Venice in 1400 ; having married 
first Elizabeth daughter of John Lord 
Strange, by whom he left no issue, but, 
by his second Duchess, Isabel or Eliza- 
beth (eldest daughter of Richard Fitzalan 
Earl of Arundel, and sister and coheiress 
of Thomas Fitzalan, seventh Earl of Arun- 
del) he had Thomas Mowbray, Earl Mar- 
shall, his eldest son. He was beheaded at 
York 6th Hen. IV. having married Con- 
stance donghtes of John Holland, Duke of 
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Exeter; by whom he left a son, John de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who enjoyed 
this manor, and died Ist Edw. IV. having 
married Eleanor, daughter of William Lord 
Bourchier ; by whom he had a son, John 
Mowbray, 4th Duke of Norfolk, created 
Earl of Warren and Surrey, 29th Hen. VI. 
and died seised of this manor 15th Edw. IV. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, by whom he 
had a daughter Anne, betrothed to Richard 
Duke of York, second son of King Ed- 
wardIV. She died young, whenthis manor 
vested in William Marquess of Berkeley 
and Earl of Nottingham, eldest son of 
James Lord Berkeley, and his wife Isabel, 
daughter of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, and sister of Thomas Mowbray, 
Earl Marshal; who, in 3 Hen. VII. ob- 
tained a licence and disposed of this manor 
to John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
other feoffees to his use. He died 6th 
Henry VII. 1491, without issue. Mau- 
rice Berkeley, in the 9th year of Hen. VII. 
levied a fine of the manor of Stottesden to 
Humphrey Coningsby of Neen Sollers, and 
his wife; whose descendants seem to have 
held lands in this manor in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.* 

The manor, having reverted to the 
Crown, was granted, 36 Hen. VIII. 1544, 
to Richard Purslow, esq. with the manor of 
Walton in this parish. Jobn Purslow, esq. 
died 11th April, 36th Eliz. 1594, seised of 
the manor of Walton in Stottesden. In 
31st Eliz. license from the Queen under the 
great seal in consideration of 8/. 6s, 8d. 
to Thomas Throckmorton and Margaret 
his wife, and John Throckmorton, gent. to 
grant and alienate to William Norton the 
manor of Stoterton, alias Stotersdon (with 
other adjoining manors and lands) to hold 
to the said William, his heirs, &c. for ever, 
of the Queen and her successors, by the 
accustomed services, and which sale was 
completed to the said William Norton in 
the following year.t 

In 1714 the manor, &c. was sold by Sir 
George Norton, knt. to Henry Newport, 
2nd Earl of Bradford, and was by him 
devised to Mrs. Ann Smith, who left it, 
together with other large estates, to the 
celebrated William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
from whom it passed to his brother Gen. 
Harry Pulteney, who, leaving no issue, 
devised it to Frances daughter of his cousin- 
german Daniel Pulteney, esq. who mar- 
ried William Johnstone, writer to the sig- 
net (afterwards Sir William Pulteney, 
Bart. M.P. for the town of j Sheawehury 


* An interesting account of the family of Coningsby will be found | in vol, xc1it, 


part ii. page 583, Gent. Mag. 


+ The family of Norton were eminent stationers in London, one of whom held the 


office of Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital. 
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during thirty-one years), after whose death 
in 1805, and that of his only child the 
Countess of Bath without issue in 1808, it 
came to his heir-at-law William Harry 
Earl of Darlington, created Duke of Cleve- 
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land in 1833, and is now possessed by his 
son the present Duke of Cleveland. 
Yours, &c. Henry PipGeon. 
Shrewsbury, April 15th, 1853. 


»- 


On supPoseD SHOWERS AND SPRINGS OF BLoop. 


Mr. Ursban,—M. Collin de Plancy, in 
his curious (but not unexceptionable) 
work, entitled Dictionnaire Infernal, has 
an article on the subject of Extraordinary 
Showers, such as ‘‘ pluies de crapauds et 
de grenouilles, pluies de feu, pluies de 
sang.’’ On the last of these he says, with 
a misplaced sneer at the ignorance of our 
forefathers, ‘‘ Nos ancétres, qui étaient si 
sages, voyaient dans ces phénoménes, 
aussi-bien que dans tout ce qu’ils ne com- 
prenaient point, les signes précurseurs de 
la colére divine.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 193.) But 
in an instructive little volume, called The 
Life of a Tree, published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society, this apprehension, 
while it is as clearly stated, is treated 
with more respect. 

‘We frequently read, in old books, of 
the occurrence of showers of blood, and 
noted as demonstrating the special anger 
of God against a people or district ; and, 
in truth, the blood-bedropped ground pre- 
sented a spectacle sufficiently calculated to 
arouse the easily-excited fears of an igno- 
rant age. Modern science in this, as in 
many other instances, has destroyed these 
unreasonable apprehensions.”’ (p. 35.) 

Thus Livy, in an enumeration of pro- 
digies (b, xxxiv. 35), says, “In foro, et 
comitio, et capitolio, sanguinis gutte vise 
sunt.” Our own historian Speed relates, 
that in the reign of Brihtrick, King of 
Wessex, ‘‘ many prodigies appeared, and 
more perhaps than will be believed, for it 
is reported, that in his third yeare a shower 
of bloud rained from heaven, and bloudy 
crosses fell on men’s garments as they 
walked abroad.” These and other won- 
ders, “some took to be presages of the 
miseries which followed through the Danish 
invasion and through famine.’’ (Speed’s 
History, p. 3,000.) 

But, to come to our own times, a para- 
graph in the Gent. Mag. for June, 1821, 
mentions, “ It is stated, in accounts from 
Giessen, in Hesse Darmstadt, that on the 
3d of May there fell in different parts of 
the city a rain of the colour of blood... . 
many of the inhabitants were much alarmed 
by the shower.’’ (P. 544.) Like the popu- 
lar belief in witchcraft, these apprehen- 
sions are extremely hard to dispel. But 
when facts are compared from different 
quarters, something is generally found to 


impair such delusions. And in learning 
that such showers are not always of a red 
colour, we gain a step toward divesting 
them of an ominous character. The Over- 
land Englishman, a Calcutta monthly 
newspaper, of April 19, 1843, under the 
head of Mofussil (i. e., country), states as 
follows: “A strange yellow liquid has 
rained lately at Futteepore Sieree. The 
matter adhered to the fingers when touched, 
and dyed the ground where it fell.”’ (P. 3, 
col. 2.) Here the cause of alarm was re- 
moved by the colour, and the occurrence 
was merely recorded as unusual, without 
being considered portentous. In expla- 
nation of red showers, M. Collin de Plancy 
says, 

“Tl n’y a jamais eu de vraies pluies de 
sang. Toutes celles qui ont paru rouges, 
ou approchant de cette couleur, ont été 
teintes par des terres, ou des mati¢res 
semblables emportées par les vents dans 
l’athmosphére, ot: elles se sont mélées avec 
l'eau qui tombait des nuages. Plus souvent 
encore, ce phénoméne, en apparence si 
extraordinaire, a été occasionné par une 
grande quantité de petits papillons, qui 
repandent des gouttes d’un suc rouge, sur 
les endroits ow ils passent.’’ (P. 192.*) 

The shower resembling blood, before- 
mentioned, at Giessen, was analysed by 
Professor Zimmerman, who ascertained 
that its component parts were oxyde of 
iron, an earthy acid (d’acide de terre), and 
carbon. In The Life of a Tree, already 
quoted, another solution is given. The 
spores of the red-snow plant, which are so 
light as frequently to float in the air, and 
are thus conveyed to great distauces, when 
‘dropped on the surface of the earth, are 
the cause of the marks so long looked 
upon with dismay.”’ (P. 34-35.) 

2. Another class of such phenomena is 
the supposed bleeding of a fountain or 
river, or the gushing of blood from the 
ground. Thus Livy mentions a report, 
‘‘Vulsiniis sanguine lacum manasse.’’ 
(B. xxvii. c. 23.) And again, at c. 37, 
** Minturnenses, terribilius quod esset, 
adjiciebant, sanguinis rivum in portu 
fluxisse.’’ And Virgil enumerates similar 
appearances among the prodigies which 
were said to accompany the death of Cesar. 

Nec. . . puteis manare cruor cessavit. 
(Georg. i. 485.) 





* Voyez l’Histoire Naturelle de l’Air et des Météores, par l’Abbé Richard. (Note 
of M. Collin de Plancy.) 
7 
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The late Mr. Hugh Murray, in his 
Encyclopedia of Geography, describing 
Esbele in Syria, the Byblos of the Greeks, 
says, ‘‘ About a mile from Esbele flows 
the Ibrim, the ancient Adonis, the periodi- 
cal reddening of whose waters, ‘ supposed 
with blood of Thammuz yearly wounded,’ 
gave occasion to a wild and fantastic Phoe- 
nician festival.’ * (P. 894, 2d. ed.) Mr. 
Townley, in his translation of Maimonides 
on the Laws of Moses, regards this legend 
as ‘‘a story probably occasioned by a red 
ochre, over which the river ran with vio- 
lence, by its annual increase at this season 
of the year.’’ (P. 343, note xvi. where 
copious references on the subject are given. 
See also Lightfoot’s Works, folio, vol. i. 
p- 2,018.) 

There are several instances of ‘‘ blood” 
springing out of the ground, in the Saxon 
Chronicle, under the years 1098, 1100, 
and 1103, and all occurring in Berkshire. 
Whether the annalist meant to connect 
them with the death of William Rufus, in 
1100, and the scarcity which prevailed in 
the other years, is not quite clear. Lord 
Hailes, in his Annals of Scotland (ed. 
1797, vol. i. p. 328), relates an instance 
more specifically from ancient historians, 
under the year 1184. 

“A fountain, near Kilwinning, in the 
shire of Air, ran blood for eight days and 
eight nights without intermission. This 
portent had frequently appeared, but never 
for so long a space. In the opinion of the 
people of the country, it prognosticated 
the effusion of blood. Benedictus Abbasand 
Roger Hoveden relate the story with per- 
fect credulity. Benedictus Abbas improves 
a little upon his brother, for he is positive 
‘ that the fountain ran with pure blood.’ ” 
(R. Hoved. 622. Ben. Abbas, 406.) 

The solution of this prodigy may per- 
haps be inferred from the circumstance, 
that in Ayrshire ‘‘ there is abundance of 
coal, lime, and ironstone, in every dis- 
trict.’’ (See Playfair’s Description of 
Scotland, 1819, vol. i. p. 170.) 

3. There is another fancy which regards 
such appearances, not as indicative of 
future disasters, but of former ones. Ia 
Mr. G. Woodward’s Answers to Berkshire 
Queries (Art. East Hendred), in the Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britannica, No. xvi. 
p- 30, a case of this kind occurs. 

‘*T never heard of any battle nearer 
than Wantage, where the inhabitants tell 
you of a battle between the Danes and the 
Saxons, and shew you a close called Blood 
Close, from that action ; and if you will 
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believe them, the earth is so drenched with 
blood in one particular place, that it now, 
on a sunshiny day, throws a purple hue 
upon the shoes and boots of the traveller; 
but this is much better accounted for from 
the sort of loom that composes this part 
of the field, which is naturally of a purple 
colour.’’ 

In Mr. Eyre’s ‘‘ Observations, made at 
Paris during the Peace, 1803,’’ another 
such appearance is described as occurring 
in the Place de la Concorde, which, if not 
accounted for by the nature of the soil, 
carries with it a melancholy reality from 
the recent occurrence of the cause. 

‘¢ There is a circumstance, generally be- 
lieved in Paris, and indeed witnessed by a 
colonel in the British Guards, who himself 
related it to me, that I think necessary to 
mention here. During the usurpation of 
Robespiecrre, executions in this square were 
so numerous and frequent, that the earth 
absorbed such showers of blood, that even 
at this distant period, after a storm of 
rain, a purple liquor, resembling blood, is 
seen to issue from the ground. Without - 
wishing to invalidate the testimony of the 
narrators of this wonder, in my opinion, 
this marvellous appearance may proceed 
from a natural cause, as any soil of red 
clay would produce the same phenome- 
non.’’ (P. 73.) 

With this exception, if necessary, it is 
to the credit of our old historian Fuller, 
that he was one of the first to place this 
idea in its true light. ‘* What William of 
Newborough writes of the place near Battle 
Abbey, in Sussex, where the fight was 
fought between the Normans and the 
English, that on every shower fresh blood 
springeth out of the earth, as crying to 
God for vengeance ; being nothing else 
than a natural tincture of the earth, which 
doth dye the rain red, as in Rutland and 
in other places.’”? (Church Hist. b. vi. 
s. 14.) But, though discarded from the 
pale of admitted fact, it may be allowed 
to keep its place in poetry. Hannah 
More’s Legend of the Bleeding Rock was 
suggested by a picturesque rock at Bel- 
mont, about six miles from Bristol, exhi- 
biting red spots of sandstone. Thus the 
supposition has found its level, which it 
may harmlessly retain. 

There is a curious article on the plant 
called Danes-Biood (Danewort) in Mr. 
Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery 
Tales, 1849, under the head of Sherston 


Magna, p. 198-9. 
Yours, &c. J.T. M. 


* Milton, Par. Lost, i. 501, where, however, another reading is ‘‘ suffused with 
blood.’”? The catalogue of Vibius Sequester omits the Adonis among its rivers. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. XXXIX, 
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St. James’s Park. 


Mr. Ursan,—Very little seems to be 
known about the conditon of this park be- 
fore it was replanted and beautified by 
Charles II. In Mr. Cunningham’s excel- 
lent ‘‘ Handbook of London,”’ it is said, 
till that time, to have been little more than 
a grass park, with a few trees irregularly 
planted, and a number of little ponds. I 
subjoin, however, the contents of two do- 
cuments which shew that the laying out 
and embellishment of the park upon a 
somewhat elaborate scale was effected by 
James the First. Some of your corres- 
pondents may, perhaps, have the oppor- 
tunity of showing how the decorations ex- 
ecuted in pursuance of the following war- 
rants had so entirely gone to ruin as to 
leave no suspicion of their existence. The 
particulars of the planting of the “ mul- 
berry garden” given in the ‘‘ Handbook,” 
as having taken placein 1609, “ when 935/. 
were expended by the king in planting mul- 
berry trees near the palace of Westmin- 
ster,’’ are quite consistent with the execu- 
tion of the following warrants. And, per- 
haps, some of the “ number of little 
ponds ’’ which existed before the relaying 
out of the park by Charles II., may have 
been the remains of the ‘‘ waterworks and 
ffountaynes,”’ which had fallen into decay 
by the lapse of time. 

The mention of ‘‘ houses and defenses 
for orenge trees,” presents a curious fact 
in the horticultural history of the country. 
These orange trees must have been some 
of the earliest in England, perhaps only 
second to those said to have been planted 
at Beddington in Surrey, by Sir Francis 
Carew, who married the niece of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, the first introducer of the 
fruit ; and which trees are alluded to by 
Bishop Gibson ip his Additions to Cam- 
den’s ‘‘ Britannia,’ as having been there 
in 1595. 

The first document is the draft for a war- 
rant under the privy seal. Being incom- 
plete, as drafts were often left, it is with- 
out date, but the mention of the princess 
Mary, who lived only from March 1605 
to Dec. 1607, confines it within a very 
limited period : 

‘* James, by the grace of God, king of 
England, Scotland, Fraunce, and Irland, 
defendour of the faith, &c. To our trusty 
and welbeloved Sir Thomas Knyvet knight, 
warden of our mynt, greeting: Where we 
have appointed you to make within our 
parke belonging to our pallace of West- 
minster, comonly called Saint James 
parke, certeyne ffountaynes, walkes, water- 
workes, and other thinges for our plea- 
sure, and certaine howses, and defenses for 
orenge trees and other forreine fruites for 


the beawtifying of our said parke, and 
likewise certeine howses for the keepinge 
and feedinge of our reyne deere, and of 
our game of ducks. And whereas by the 
direccion of the Earle of Suffolke, our 
chamberleyne, you have made certeine ne- 
cessarie lodginges for some gentlewomen 
attending upon the Ladie Marie, our 
daughter. Theise are to will and auctho- 
rise you out of such our moneyes as are 
or shalbe from time to time in your handes, 
risinge by the profitt of our minte, to pay 
or cause to be paid all such somes of 
money as shalhe requisite for the makinge, 
finishinge, and amendinge, of the saied 
ffowntaynes, walkes, waterworks, and other 
thinges, and for the said buildings and 
keepinge of our games, according to such 
billes of charge of the same as shalbe sub- 
scribed by the officers of our workes for 
the time being or any three of them, 
whereof the surveyor or comptroller of 
our said workes to be allwayes one. And 
we are further pleased to graunt unto you 
an allowaunce of six pence by the day for 
the attendance of one man to keepe our 
said orenge trees and other forraine fruites, 
and also an allowaunce of foure pence by 
the day for one other man to keepe and 
feede our said raine deere, duckes, and 
other fowles in our said parke, to be also 
paid out of our moneys arising by the pro- 
fitts of our said mynt. And theis our 
letters shalbe your sufficient warrant and 
discharge in this behalf. Geven, &c. un- 
der our privie seale, at our’’ (not com- 
pleted). 

But I have also met with an original 
warrant under the privy seal, relating to 
the same matter, and directed to the same 
person, but varying considerably in effect 
as regards the extent of embellishment de- 
signed for the park. It has the advantage 
of being complete in every respect. 

‘James, by the grace of God, king of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
defendour of the faith, &c. To our trusty 
and welbeloved Sir Thomas Knyvet, knt., 
warden of our mynt, greeting: Where we 
have appointed you to make within our 
parke belonging to our pallace of West- 
minster, comonly called St. James parke, 
certaine howses and defenses for orenge 
trees and other forreine fruites, for the 
beawtifying of our said parke, and likewise 
for the keepinge of our game of ducks: 
Theise are to will and aucthorise you out 
of such our moneyes as are or shalbe from 
time to time in your handes, to pay or 
cause to be paid all such somes of money 
as shalbe requisite for the said buildings 
and keepinge of oure games, according to 
such billes of charge of the same as shalbe 
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subscribed by the officers of our worke 
for the time being, or any three of them, 
whereof the surveyor or comptroller of our 
said workes to be allwayes one. And 
theis our letters shalbe your sufficient 
warrant and discharge in this behalf. 
Given under our privie seale at our man- 
nor of Greenwich, the sixtenth day of 
Aprill, inthe third yere of our raigne of 
England, France and Irland, and of Scot- 
land the eight and thirtieth. 
“ (Signed) Too. PADsER. 
“Dep. Hug. Alington. 
“To our trusty and welbeloved Sir 
Thomas Knyvett, warden of our mynt.”’ 


The date of this warrant (1605) is four 
years previous to the planting of the mul- 
berry garden. 

But we are not left to conjecture whether 
these directions were carried out. In the 
“Pell Records. Extracts; James I.” 
edited by F. Devon, esq. are entries of se- 
veral payments relating to the stocking 
and laying out of Saint James’s park, 
which shew that operations for that pur- 
pose were in progress for some years, and 
that the king, besides the rare collection 
of ‘‘orenge trees and other forreine 
fruites,’’ (what were these latter?) must 
have had a considerable zoological collec- 
tion there. Among them will be found 
payments for works, including the pur- 
chase of land, the building of houses and 
making of ponds for cormorants, ospreys, 
and otters, to be there kept for the royal 
“disport ; ’’ the ponds being supplied with 
water by a sluice from the Thames. ‘ Ro- 
samond’s pond ’’ was supplied by a stream 
from Hyde park. 

With reference to the laying out of the 
park specified in the documents given 
above, there will be found in the same 
work complete evidence that the directions 
were fulfilled; at all events, that they 
were paid for. At pp. 327-331, is the 
copy of a warrant issued upon the appoint- 
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ment of the Earl of Montgomery to be 
keeper of the palace, &c. of Westminster, 
under the date of 4 Dec. 1617. It is di- 
rected to the treasurer and under-trea- 
surer of the Exchequer, and recites that, 
‘* Whereas by virtue of sundry former 
warrants under our privy seal, there hath 
been a yearly sum of 37/. 1s. 8d. paid out 
of the receipt of our exchequer as well 
unto our right trusty and well-beloved 
Thomas Lord Knivett, as to Robert Vis- 
count Rochester, late Earl of Somerset, 
keepers successively of our palace of West- 
minster, and other places thereunto an- 
nexed ;’’ &c. which sum was apportioned 
for the paying of charges for various sorts 
of fowls kept in Saint James’s park ; and 
by virtue of other letters under the privy 
seal (one dated 27 October, anno 2; the 
other 12 December anno 3; to one of 
which the draft given above very probably 
belongs), sundry other allowances were 
granted to the said Lord Knivett, warden 
of the mint, namely, ‘ 20/. per annum 
for loss of lodgings at Whitehall, formerly 
in his charge as keeper of our privy cham- 
bers and gardens there; 6d. daily for a 
man to keep the orange trees and other 
foreign fruits; and 4d. daily to another 
man for feeding the rein deer, ducks, and 
fowls;” all which yearly allowances amount 
to the sum of 72/. 5s. 10d. ‘‘ We being 
graciously pleased to bestow the said of- 
fice of keeper of the palace of Westminster 
on our right trusty and right well-beloved 
cousin, the Earl of Montgomery, during 
his life, are pleased that he shall receive 
all the said particular allowances yearly 
during his life, out of the treasury of the 
receipt of the Exchequer ;”’ therefore the 
said treasurer, &c. are to pay the same, to- 
gether with the charges for keeping in re- 
pair of the ‘‘ fountains, walks, waterworks, 
houses, and defenses for orenge trees lately 
made by the said Lord Knivett by our ap- 
pointment.” 
Yours, &c. J. B. 
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Galileo—Scientifie Personal honours—Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Rev. William Ellis—Panorama of 


Granada. 


At a meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects held on the 4th of April, the 
annual medals were presented by the Pre- 
sident, Earl de Grey. Her Majesty’s Gold 
Medal was awarded to Sir Robert Smirke, 


and presented to Mr. Sidney Smirke, as 
the representative of his brother, who 
was prevented from attending by the state 
of his health. To Mr. Hargrave (now in 
Australia) is awarded the Silver Medal of 
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the Institute, for an essay on the Construc- 
tion of Walls; to Mr. John Chamberlain, 
a similar medal, for an essay on the Em- 
ployment of Colour in the Decoration of 
Buildings, including the use of Frescoes, 
&c.; to Mr. W. G. Coldwell, a medal of 
merit, for an essay on the Use of Iron in 
Architectural Construction; to Mr. J. T. 
Knowles, a medal of merit, for an essay on 
Architectural Education; and to Mr. T. 
4. Britton, a premium in books, for his 
sketches of the monthly subjects proposed 
to the students by the Council. At the 
same meeting, Signor Abbati read a paper 
“ On the Decorative Painting of Pompeii.”’ 
This gentleman has devoted the greater 
part of his life to the study of the remains 
of Pompeii, more especially in their artis- 
tic features; and he exhibited extensive 
series of very beautiful drawings of the 
paintings of that city, which he described 
as frescoes, executed exactly in the modern 
method, except that, as the whole of the 
plaster on which the subject was painted 
was laid upon the wall at once, some por- 
tions became comparatively dry before the 
colour was applied. He entered minutely 
into the form and arrangement of the Pom- 
peian houses, and into the composition of 
the different colours employed. The latter 
branch of the subject was further eluci- 
dated by Mr. M. D. Wyatt, and consider- 
able interest was evinced in the restoration 
of a Pompeian house, now in progress, 
under the superintendence of Signor Ab- 
bati and Mr. Wyatt, at the New Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. 

Mr. Anderson, an agent from the Crystal 
Palace Company, has made a careful in- 
spection of the two British possessions 
in Egypt— Cleopatra's Needle and the 
Luxor Obelisk—with a view to a contin- 
gent resolution to remove one of them, if 
not both, to London. The inspection, it 
appears, is unfavourable as regards the 
first. The Needle is actually built into a 
part of the sea wall and ramparts forming 
the fortification of the city of Alexandria, 
and to pull down so much of the fortifi- 
cation as would be required to disinter 
the obelisk and to launch it, and after- 
wards to rebuild the wall, would not only 
occupy a great space of time, but must 
involve a considerable amount of expense 
not originally anticipated. In addition to 
these circumstances, it is stated that the 
Viceroy himself has a very strong objection 
to a breach of such a nature being made 
or left open for any time in the present 
state of European politics. With respect 
to procuring casts from ancient works of 
art in Egypt, which formed also one of 
the objects of Mr. Anderson’s visits to 
Alexandria, that gentleman reports that 
he had an interview with the Viceroy of 
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Egypt on the 5th of March, and the Pasha 
then kindly assured him that every facility 
should be afforded to any person commis- 
sioned by the company to collect copies 
of works in Egypt. 

The account of the income and expendi- 
ture of the British Museum for the year 
ended March 31, together with ‘the esti- 
mate for the current year, has been just 
issued by order of the House of Commons. 
The state of the Library makes it now 
impossible to find room for new books in 
any quantities :—accordingly, the sum 
asked for the purchase of printed books is 
only half of that granted for last year, 
namely, 5000/7. The wants of the Library 
are not diminished, and the expenses of 
the establishment cannot be reduced, for 
over-crowding and constant shifting of 
books, alterations of press-marks in cata- 
logues, and other operations following of 
necessity, make more work than would the 
whole five thousand pounds’ worth of 
books, with plenty of shelf-room in the 
Library to arrange them on. When the 
library building shall be enlarged, large 
annual grants will be required, books will 
be both more difficult to find and more 
expensive to buy than now, and the nation 
will feel bitterly the cost of procrastina- 
tion, because the richest kingdom in the 
world cannot resolve to place its national 
library on a fair footing with its other 
public establishments.—A/heneum. 

Netson’s Correspondence with Lady 
Hamilton—the same that was printed by 
Mr. Pettigrew in his recent “ Life of Lord 
Nelson,’”’ formed a three days’ sale, last 
month, at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son’s, and on the whole brought good 
prices. The letters in Nelson’s own hand- 
writing were about 300 in number, and 
sold for sums varying from 10s. to 23/. 
The prize of the collection was, the last 
letter which Nelson lived to write. It is 
written on thick grey-blue letter paper, 
and was found in his cabin unfinished 
after Battle of Trafalgar. Sir Thomas 
Hardy and Pr. Scott inclosed it to Lady 
Hamilton in a sheet of foolscap, and sealed 
the envelope with their seals. This highly 
interesting letter sold for 23/.,—and has 
gone, we are glad to state, to enrich the 
treasures of the British Museum. It runs 
as follows :— 


“Victory, Oct. 19, 1805, noon, 
Cadiz, E.S.E. 16 leagues. 

“ My dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of 
my bosom. The signal has been made that the 
enemy’s combined fleet are coming out of port. 
We have very little wind, so that I have no hopes 
of seeing them before to-morrow. May the God 
of battles crown my endeavours with suecess ; at 
all events, I will take care that my name shall 
ever be most dear to you and Horatia, both of 
whom IT love as much as my own life. And as my 
last writing, before the battle, will be to you, so I 
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hope in God that I shall live to finish my letter 


after the battle. 
your 


May Heaven bless you, prays 


‘* NELSON AND BRonrE. 

“ October 20th. In the morning we were close 
tothe mouth of the Straits, but the wind had not 
come far enough to the westward to allow the 
combined fleets to weather the shoals off Tra- 
falgar ; but they were counted as far as forty sail 
of ships of war, which I suppose to be thirty-four 
of the line, and six frigates. A group of them was 
seen off Cadiz this morning, but it blows so very 
fresh, and thick weather, that I rather believe 
they will go into the harbour before night. May 
God Almighty give us success over these fellows, 
and enable us to get a peace.” 

The writing extends over three sides, and 
bears the following words in Lady Hamil- 
ton’s penmanship :— 

“This letter was found open on mis desk, and 

brought to Lady Hamilton by Captain Hardy. 
Oh, miserable, wretched Emma—Oh, glorious and 
happy Nelson !” : 
The letters most eagerly contended for were 
those, of course, in which the “ Nelson 
touch’? was most characteristically exhi- 
bited ; such as, his thirst for battle—his 
burning desire to be up with the French 
and at them—or his calm and modest 
confidence that victory would not fail him. 
Others, again, were eagerly sought—and 
these chiefly on the first day—which bore 
for their seal the large and beautiful profile 
of Lady Hamilton. Some which alluded 
to the hero’s house at Merton, and to his 
desire for rest on shore, were much in 
request, and brought good prices. 4/, 10s. 
were given for a letter written in 1799, in 
which he says: “I long to be at the 
French fleet as much as ever a Miss 
longed for a husband, but prudence stops 
me. ‘I'hey will say this cried-up Nelson 
is afraid with eighteen ships to attack 
twenty-two. The thought kills me.’? The 
sum of 8/. was well laid out in obtaining a 
long letter, with this Nelson-like writing 
in it: ‘‘ John Bull, we know, calculates 
nothing right that does not place the 
British fleet alongside that of France. I 
have now travelled a thousand leagues of 
sea afterthem. French fleet, French fleet, 
is all I want to have answered me. I shall 
never rest till I find them,—and they shall 
neither if I can get at them.’”’ The cor- 
respondence of the Queen of Naples with 
Lady Hamilton sold in one lot for 12. 12s. 
Of the letters to Nelson, the most inter- 
esting were from brother officers, as Earl 
St. Vincent, Sir T. Hardy, Lord Hood, 
and several from the Duke of Clarence. 
The sale included part of the Worcester 
porcelain breakfast service presented to 
Nelson by the ladies of England. The 
service is not remarkable for elegance of 
form ; but as each article bears the Nelson 
arms, and other characteristics, good prices 
were given for even inferior portions. The 
total produce of the sale, including the 
breakfast service, was 5011, 6s. 6d. 
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Napoleon MSS.—“ Nearly six hundred 
unpublished and most confidential letters 
to his brother Joseph, written with heart 
in hand, calculated to throw the truest 
light on Napoleon’s real character, senti- 
ments, and purposes, and dispel clouds of 
prejudices, with difficulty concealed by 
Joseph in Europe, and brought to this 
country for safe keeping, were, after his 
death, by my instrumentality, deposited 
in the United States’ Mint at Philadelphia 
as a place of security; and after four 
years’ safe keeping there, on the 23rd of 
October, 1849, in my presence, surren- 
dered by Joseph’s testamentary executor 
to his grandson Joseph, then twenty-five 
years of age, according to his grandfather’s 
will, which bequeaths to that grandson 
those precious developments, together with 
other unpublished manuscripts; among 
them part of Joseph’s life, dictated by 
himself, and the republican Marshal 
Jourdan’s Memoirs, written by himself. 
These perfectly unreserved and brotherly 
confidential letters, —several hundred in 
Napoleon’s own handwriting, written be- 
fore he became great, will demonstrate 
his real sentiments and character when 
too young for dissembling, and quite un- 
reserved with his correspondent. Joseph 
relied upon them to prove what he always 
said, and often told me, that Napoleon 
was a man of warm attachments, tender 
feelings, and honest purposes.’’—Jnger- 
soll’s History of the Second American War. 

We noticed in our Magazine for August 
1852, the determination on the part of 
the Corporation of London to commission 
the production of a certain number of 
Statues for the adornment of the Mansion- 
house. In carrying out their intention; 
the Corporation have avoided competi- 
tion; they visited various studios, and 
then named by ballot six sculptors, who 
are commissioned to produce an ideal 
figure from one of the English poets, and 
to be paid 700/. each. The artists selected 
are Messrs. Baily, McDowell, Foley, Lough, 
Calder Marshall, and Thrupp; and they 
have each submitted a sketch in plaster of 
their design, one fourth the real size, 
which is to be somewhat larger than life. 
The subjects are—following the same order 
as the names:—‘ Bright Morning Star,’’ 
Milton ; Leah, from Moore’s Loves of the 
Angels; Egeria, from Byron’s Childe 
Harold; Comus ; Griselda; and a figure 
called the “Lion Slayer,’’ which last is 
withdrawn, and a substitute to be pro- 
vided. 

The committee of Common Council 
on the proposed City Monument to the 
Duke of Weilington have made their re- 
port, and the court have thereupon re- 
solved to submit the statue to the general 
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competition of British artists. The price 
is to be 5,000/. and three months are to 
be allowed for the production of the ne- 
cessary models. Five hundred guineas 
are placed to the credit of the committee 
for the purchase of five of the rejected 
models at such sums as they may choose 
to give and the unsuccessful competitors 
to take. To provide a suitable site for 
the monument in Guildhall, and in order 
that it may form a companion to the 
Nelson monument, it has been resolved to 
remove the Beckford monument from its 
present position, at the east side of the 
steps opposite the principal entrance, to 
the west end of the Hall. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the 
Testimonial to the late Thomas Moore, 
lately held in Dublin under the presidency 
of the Earl of Charlemont, it appeared 
that 1,315/. had been subscribed, out of 
which 1,161/. has been paid up, and an 
expenditure of 1387. incurred. A commu- 
nication had been received from London, 
through Mr. Longman, announcing that 
the London subscription amounted to 2791. 
The testimonial is to take the shape of a 
bronze statue, to be executed from the 
marble portrait taken of the poet by Mr. 
Charles Moore. It is to be placed in an 
open space fronting what was the Old 
Parliament House of Ireland, and close to 
Trinity College, where Moore received his 
education. 

A Memorial to the memory of Caxton 
was promoted some years ago by the pre- 
sent Dean of St. Paul’s (see our Magazine 
for August 1547), but it fell far short of 
the anticipated receipts. At a meeting of 
the subscribers held on the 10th of July, 
1851, it was resolved to place the fund at 
the disposal of the council of the Society 
of Arts, for the purpose of erecting a statue 
iniron. Difficulties, however, occurred in 
carrying out that resolution, and it is now 
proposed to put the sum in hand, amounting 
to 170/., together with any unpaid sub- 
scriptions which may hereafter be received, 
in charge of the Printers’ Pension Fund, 
in order to found an annuity to be called 
the Caxton Annuity, and to be applied to 
increase the annual allowance of that pen- 
sioner who before he became necessitous 
may have contributed the largest amount 
to the Printers’ Pension Fund.—We are 
glad to add that the recent anniversary 
festival of the same institution, under the 
presidency of Lord Mahon, was more suc- 
cessful than any of his predecessors. 

While on the subject of memorials, we 
may mention that two committees have 
been formed to obtain funds for honouring 
the memory of the late Dr. Pereira ;— 
the one, general, of which Mr. N. Ward is 
chairman, and Mr. T. B. Christie secretary, 





—the other in connexion with the Phar- 
maceutical Society. The first proposes to 
place a bust in the College of the London 
Hospital, and to distribute a portrait 
amongst the subscribers,—the latter con- 
templates obtaining a die for a medal to 
be awarded as a prize for researches or 
proficiency in Materia Medica. 

A new tomb, which was subscribed for 
some time since, to the memory of the 
old naturalists and collectors of antiqui- 
ties, the 7'’radescants, has been erected in 
Lambeth churchyard. 

Mr. Parris has completed a floating gal- 
lery in the cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
to accomplish the intended restoration of 
the paintings of Sir James Thornhill. 
Viewed from below it appears like a leaf- 
like kind of platform of boards floating in 
mid-air some 220 feet high. (The great 
cornice where the paintings begin is 60 
feet above the whispering gallery, and the 
cupola rises 60 feet perpendicularly,— 
altogether 220 feet from the pavement of 
the Cathedral.) It is only on reaching 
the whispering gallery that its character 
can be properly estimated. It comprises 
two galleries,—one on a level with the 
great cornice, and the other some 30 feet 
above it, in the spring of the cupola. The 
flooring of each is sustained by poles, 
firmly secured, one end riveted into ring 
bolts inserted into and through the solid 
masonry of the cupola (two feet and a-half 
in thickness), and secured with iron plates 
on the outside, while the further end is 
supported by strong wire ropes secured 
above through the upper gallery to the 
framework of the over-dome. The platform 
occupies only one-eighth part of the cir- 
cumference of the cupola; so that when one 
compartment is finished the gallery will be 
shifted round to the next, and so on till 
the restoration of the whole is completed. 

The Senate of the London University 
have appointed two Examiners,—one in 
Classics, in the place of the late Dr. 
Jerrard,—and one in Materia Medica, in 
the place of the late Dr. Pereira. The 
candidates for the classical examinership 
were very numerous; but Dr. William 
Smith, the editor of the Dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquity, Biography 
and Geography, and Professor of Classics 
in New College, London, has been ap- 
pointed, and no more fit person could have 
been selected. The candidates for the 
Materia Medica examinership were, Dr. 
Ballard, Dr. Garrod, Dr. H. Davies, Dr. 
Dickson, Dr. Lankester, Dr. Pitman, Dr. 
Royle, and Dr. G. O. Rees. The last- 
named gentleman was appointed. 

The election of the Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, vacant by the death of Dr. Rice, 
took place on April 5. Upon the present 
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occasion the old rule of confining the choice 
to the persons educated on the foundation 
was set aside for the first time. The can- 
didates were the Rev. A. G. Jacob, D.D., 
Principal of the Sheffield Collegiate School, 
and the Rev. H. Newport, M.A. Master 
of Exeter Grammar School. The result of 
the ballot was announced as follows: Rev. 
A. G. Jacob, 140; Rev. H. Newport, 80. 
The salary attached to the office is, we 
believe, 800/. per annum, with a residence. 

At a soirée given by Mr. Weld at the 
apartments of the Royal Society, the 
Newton Collection, lately bequeathed to 
the Royal Society by the Rev. Charles 
Turnor, was exhibited for the first time. 
Among the articles is the philosopher’s 
gold watch in a richly chased case, bearing 
a medallion with Newton’s likeness, andthe 
following inscription :—‘ Mrs. Catherine 
Conduit to Sir Isaac Newton, Jan. 4, 
1708.” The Royal Society now possesses 
the most complete collection in existence 
of relics and memorials of their former 
illustrious president. 

A new volume—the ninth—of the great 
edition of the Works of Galileo Galilei, 
published by order of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, has just made its appearance at 
Florence. Its chief interest consists in 
the documentary history of the celebrated 
Galileo process, drawn from the original 
records preserved in the Vatican. It con- 
tains also a large mass of correspondence, 
including letters to or from Castelli, Cava- 
lieri, Cesi, Campanello, Gassendi, Mican- 
gio, and Torricelli. This makes the fourth 
volume of the Galileo Correspondence. 

Mr. Hinds, the astronomer, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Superintendent 
of the Nautical Almanac, vacant by the 
death of Lieut. Stratford. It is worth 
about 500/. a year. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to confer 
the dignity of a Baronet on Dr. Henry 
Holland, who is well known in his profes- 
sion for a series of essays and papers en- 
titled ‘* Medical Notes and Reflections.’’ 

At the University of Cambridge the 
Chancellor’s gold medals to two com- 
mencing Bachelors have been adjudged to 
1. L. Craven, Trinity; 2. E. A. Scott, 
Trinity. 

At Oxford Arthur Gray Butler, scholar 
of University, has been elected to the 
Ireland Scholarship ; and for the Johnson 
Scholarships Mr. Arthur George Watson, 
B.A. of Balliol College, as Theological 
Scholar ; and Mr. Joshua Jones, B.A. of 
Lincoln College, as Mathematical Scholar. 

The University of Kiel have conferred 
(honoris causa) the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy on our countryman Prof. Do- 
naldson, in recognition of his scientific re- 
searches and various publications in illus- 
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tration of ancient architecture, and in 
acknowledgement of his services in the 
formation of their Museum of Antiquities, 

Chevalier Bunsen has obtained a recog- 
nition of his services to ancient church 
literature — particularly by his work on 
“ Hypolitus and his Age ’’—from the Uni- 
versity of Gittingen. The Theological 
faculty of that University has conferred on 
the historian the degree of Doctor, “ for 
the rare theological science of which he has 
given proof.’’ 

The Academy of Sciences of Berlin has 
granted to Dr. Freund, the eminent phi- 
lologist and lexicographer, the expenses of 
a journey in Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
for the purpose of investigating the Ro- 
manic dialects spoken in the districts of 
ancient Rheetia. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted 
the Golden Medal for literary and artistic 
merit to Mr. Leoni Levi for his work on 
the ‘* Commercial Law of the World.” 

Mrs. Becher Stowe, the authoress of 
‘¢ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ landed at Liver- 
pool on the 10th April, and has been re- 
ceived with much distinction at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Her first public appearance 
in Scotland was at the City Hall, Glasgow, 
when above two thousand persons were 
assembled to welcome her. The Rev. Mr. 
Stowe acknowledged the honour done to 
his wife in an address marked by much 
good taste and feeling. In reference to 
American slavery, Professor Stowe spoke 
in a temperate and judicious tone, explain- 
ing the difficulties attending any scheme of 
immediate abolition, and assuring the 
meeting that many, even in the Slave 
States, were anxious for the removal of 
the evil, and that the tone of public feeling 
on the subject was steadily advancing. One 
of Mrs. Stowe’s brothers, the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, also addressed the meeting, and 
resolutions were passed bearing on the 
subject of slavery, and on the services 
rendered to the cause of religion and 
freedom by Mrs. Stowe. Her husband, 
the Rev. C. E. Stowe, is Professor of 
Theological Literature in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, Massachusetts, and 
has the reputation of being one of the 
most learned divines and classical scholars 
in the United States. The Liverpool ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Stowe gave a substantial 
testimony of their regard in the form of a 
purse of a hundred and fifty guineas. At 
the Edinburgh meeting the sum of 1000/. 
was presented to Mrs. Stowe on a silver 
salver,—the salver to be retained as a 
memorial of her visit; the money, which 
had chiefly been the produce of penny 
offerings, to be spent according to Mrs. 
Stowe’s discretion in promoting the Anti- 
slavery cause. 
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The Rev. William Kilice, long a mis- 
sionary in the South Sea Islands, and au- 
thor of “ Polynesian Researches,’’ has 
volunteered to proceed to Madagascar, 
with his family, as representative of the 
London Missionary Society, and will super- 
intend an effective staff of missionaries. 
The Queen Regent has for some years 
cruelly persecuted the native Christians, 
and expelled European teachers ; but the 
Prince, who has long professed Christi- 
anity, has, on coming of age, openly de- 
clared in their favour. Upwards of 7,000/. 
has been collected to enable the directors 
of the London mission to carry out their 
plans. Mrs. Ellis is the author of “ The 
Women of England,’ and other works of 
wide popularity. 


A new Panorama is to be seen at Mr. 
Burford’s in Leicester Square. The sub- 
ject is the City of Granada, and its wide 
and fertile plain as viewed from the gar- 
den of the Generalife, the romantic old 
Moorish villa which overlooks the Alham- 
bra. <A writer in the Quarterly Review, 
in whom we cannot fail to recognise Mr. 
Ford, the best English authority on all 
cosas de Espana, bears valuable testimony 
to its merit ; and we can speak personally 
to the fidelity, both as to outline and co- 
lour, with which the artist has reproduced 
the crumbling towers of the Moorish cita- 
del, the broad blue Vega, and the massive 
forms and delicate tints of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Peak and the Plain; Scenes in 
Woodland, Field, and Mountain. By 
Spencer T. Hall, The Sherwood Forester. 
12mo.—Mr. Hall has been known for 
some years as a popular writer, especially 
in his own district ; his compositions, 
whether in prose or verse, having for the 
most part a reference to local scenery and 
local associations. His “ Forester’s Offer- 
ing,’’ a volume of verse published in 1841, 
and his ‘‘ Rambles in the Country,” 
which first appeared periodically in the 
Sheffield Iris, and then in a volume in 
1842, were both shortly out of print: and 
the present very pleasing little volume 
is a selection of the best portions of 
both those works, with several additional 
chapters. The district which has sug- 
gested the greater portion of its contents 
lies about the Derbyshire hills, the rivers 
of Hallamshire, and the still lingering 
echoes of Merry Sherwood ; where Robin 
Hood and Little John are yet familiar in 
the tales of local tradition. His tenth 
chapter is an argument on Robin Hood's 
identity. Mr. Hall will not allow the 
bold outlaw to have been a myth: and yet 
he does not appear to have considered 
Mr. Hunter’s recent evidence, that the 
reign of Edward IT. was his true period— 
adhering to the previous notion, which 
connected him with the partisans of Simon 
de Montfort. 

Asa specimen of Mr. Hall’s pictorial 
skill we extract—iv a somewhat condensed 
form—his graphic sketch of the Notting- 
hamshire Water-mills, a class of buildings 
about which, to a penetrating and re- 
flective mind, the spirit of the past attaches 
more permanently than{almost any other : 
“To say that the old water-mills of Not- 
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tinghamshire surpass, or even equal, all 
others in that antique and grotesque in- 
terest which makes them such favour- 
ites with tourists and landscape-painters, 
would be incorrect. Yet how many in- 
stances could be pointed out, between the 
Erewash and Doverbeck, of old mills with 
patch-work walls and mossy roofs, that 
have maintained a quiet standing, longer 
even than that of the parish churches, and 
sounded their monotonous clack to the 
slow and dreamy march of nearly a thou- 
sand years! Many of these, if they do 
not rival their contemporaries of the 
Derbyshire cloughs, or the ravines of 
Northern and Western Britain, in the 
wildness of their situations, have still a 
good deal of the same originality of archi- 
tecture—the same curious antiqueness of 
construction in their well-worn wheels ; 
and, above all, that necessary proximity 
to some beautiful glimpse of water, lying 
like a patch of fallen sky in the green and 
bowery valley, which, under any circum- 
stances, affords a more than welcome 
charm. * * * Whenever a mill is 
denoted by the rising of its clump of grey 
buildings from the bottom of our valleys, 
a pond—sometimes so large as to deserve 
the name of a lakelet—-is also sure to be 
seen expanding in the sunshine, clear as 
crystal and serene as the light, its margin 
fringed with luxuriant verdure ; and if 
the rush and clatter of the works be 
temporarily stayed, the waters playfully 
escaping by some sparkling weir, as if 
overjoyed to find a way to their natural 
channel, which may be seen winding 
away, as far as the eye can reach, accom- 
panied by its train of light willows, or 
dusky elders.”’ After alluding with re- 
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gret to the removal of the old Abbey Mill 
at Newstead, Mr. Hall proceeds :—‘‘ At 
the end of the lake at Rufford, the Abbey 
Mill still clacks as of yore in the green- 
wood shade; there are several, too, on 
the little river Greet, in the neighbour- 
hood of Southwell; and sounds and 
glimpses of many others, equally ancient 
and rural, come crowding on the me- 
mory while we are talking. By the way, 
do you remember Goldthorpe Mill, and 
one or two others, where that rivulet 
winds so beautifully down from Roche 
Abbey, and glides through the orchards 
and pastures of Oldcotes? * * * *# 
And do you remember the old “ King’s 
Mill,’’ between Sutton-in-Ashfield and 
Mansfield? It was at the bottom of a 
very deep dell, on the side of the road, 
equally distant from the two towns, and 
about the loneliest building between them. 
It is believed by many that it got its name 
from the miller there, in the reign of Henry 
the Second, having arrested that king upon 
suspicion of his being a deer-stealer. My 
own belief is, that it was so called from 
being the manor-mill—the manor being a 
royal one. Though with a few anachro- 
nisms—such, for instance, as introducing 
guns, which were a much later invention 
—Robert Dodsley has embodied the popu- 
lar ideas pleasantly enough in his play of 
“The King and the Miller of Mansfield.’ 
It is supposed the ballad from which he 
chiefly obtained them was composed long 
before the invention of printing ; and 
that some portions of the mill, as it re- 
cently stood, was of an older date than of 
the reign of Henry the Second, there can 
be no question. Not only for its legendary 
associations, but for the antiquity of its 
appearance, and the picturesqueness of its 
position, have I often lingered in my 
youthful days, and looked down upon it 
from the road with true delight. There it 
stood, a low dusty-grey pile, under the 
bosom of a fresh green bank that guarded 
its dam above, bearing the marks of innu- 
merable alterations and repairs. Ata short 
distance foamed the little river Maun, in a 
beautiful fall between mossy rocks, and 
flowed on by a pleasant shrubbery, catch- 
ing the waters of a small cascade by the 
way, that fell like liquid silver from a rock 
beneath the road. John Cockle’s house 
was incorporated with the mill, and in 
later times had ceased to be a residence, a 
neat little cottage having been erected for 
that purpose in the shrubbery. Ancient 
broken wheels and worn-out mill-stones 
were reared against the grey old walls, or 
scattered about the yard. An ample barn 
and its inferior appendages shewed that 
agriculture, if not forest-keeping, was com- 
bined with the miller’s avocation after the 
Gent, Maa, Vor. XXXIX. 
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days of Sir John Cockle. And with such 
a lovely primrosed slope on one hand, as I 
scarcely ever elsewhere saw ; and so many 
quaint traits and memorials of primitive 
life on the other; with the brook calmly 
gliding away through its centre into other 
and far different scenes; whenever the 
dell of the old King’s Mill and its roman- 
tic associations recurs to my memory, such 
feelings are sure to arise with it as it is 
sweet to cherish—only that out of them 
will grow a pensive regret that future 
times can see no trace of what it was in 
those gone by.’’ 





Treatise on the Local Nomenclature of 
the Anglo-Saxons, as exhibited in the 
“Codex Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici ;’’ 
translated from the German of Professor 
Heinrich Léo, Ph. and LL.D. of Halle. 
With additional Examples and explana- 
tory Notes: [6y Benjamin Williams, Esg. 
F.S.A.] 12mo.—We take the liberty, on 
the authority of the initials which we find 
attached to the Translation Preface, to state 
the name of the Englishman to whom we 
are indebted for this republication of the 
valuable essay of Professor Léo, a work 
which, though directly relating to England, 
founded on the great English work of Mr. 
J. M. Kemble, and actually published ten 
years ago, has hitherto enjoyed no place in 
our literature. It is, however, we should 
add, only a portion of Professor Léo’s 
work, the full title of which is “ Rectitu- 
dines Singularum Personarum,’’ and its 
scope 

The etymology of places is a subject 
which has always excited a considerable 
amount of curiosity, but generally attended 
with so much uncertainty, so great a va- 
riety and diversity of conjecture, and so 
wide a latitude of acceptance, as to have 
degenerated into mere trifling, instead of 
contributing a substantial and valuable 
quota to descriptive topography. This has 
evidently arisen from a want of system, 
and a failure in tracing to their pristine 
elements those names of which the ortho- 
graphy is now much perverted. When we 
know that by far the greater proportion of 
English names is of Saxon origin, it is 
obvious that no better source of informa- 
tion on this head can be found than the 
charters in Mr. Kemble’s Codex. The 
names in Domesday book, there is reason 
to believe, are in many cases perverted by 
the misapprehension of the Norman clerks, 
who took them down from oral report ; 
but the large body of names in the Codex 
ZEvi Saxonici furnishes an ample and au- 
thentic field for the foundation of accurate 
principles in this inquiry. 

The Anglo-Saxon will help us to the 
meaning of most of the names of our vil- 
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lages. Those of the larger towns, together 
with the rivers and hills, and other natural 
features of a striking character, have an 
anterior origin. ‘‘ Many (observes Mr. 
Williams) must be sought for in old Bri- 
tish words, some in Norman-French, more 
in the Danish and Icelandic.’’ (p. x.) 

Professor Léo starts with this rule: 
‘* Names of places amongst all the Ger- 
man races are generally composed of two 
members, the second designating by some 
general and appropriate word the settle- 
ment or neighbourhood to be described— 
such as town, mountain ;’’ the first dis- 
tinguishing the particular place from 
others. ‘‘ This first component has refe- 
rence to matter of history, to an event, to 
a local feature, to a mode of worship,—or 
it is an adjective.’’ Very frequently, also, 
and this is a point which is not sufficiently 
admitted by Professor Léo, the first com- 
ponent is the personal name of the original 
settler or early owner. 

The first part of Prof. Léo’s essay is 
divided into four sections: 1. Of German 
names of places in general ; 2. The inti- 
mations of German Mythic and Traditional 
history afforded by Anglo-Saxon names of 
places ; 3. References to Nature in names 
of places; 4. References to Moral Quali- 
ties and Customs contained in names of 
places. . 

The reference of various local names to 
the gods and other mythic personages of 
Saxon story is, we think, rather over- 
strained in Section II. Whilst some of 
them may be admitted as bearing allusion 
to Woden or Thomar, and the deities or 
heroes of pagan superstition, others per- 
haps retain merely the similar name of an 
early proprietor; or the prefix may bear 
some other interpretation. Wéis or Wish, 
as Mr. Williams suggests, may be the Bri- 
tish usk, signifying water ; and Grim, in 
Grimsdike, &c. is (according to Mr. 
Guest’s interpretation) not from grima, 
maleficus, but always allusive to a 
boundary. 

We also look with suspicion, we must 
confess, upon such romantic and senti- 
mental etymologies as are introduced into 
the following passage, though its curious 
suggestions have possibly some partial 
foundation :—“ Islands appear to have 
been specially considered holy ground 
amongst the pagans, like as they were 
devoted to monastic purposes in Christian 
times. Es-ig (asen or ansen island, the 
island of demi-gods), Hel-ig, (Hela’s 
island, the island of hell,) and particularly 
some savage mythological names of islands 
or islets, —these force upon us the convic- 
tion that islands were the scenes of those 
executions which assumed the form of 
human sacrifices amongst the Germans, 
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and in which the criminal was immolated 
as an expiation to the gods ; thus Torney, 
the island of anger; Baddes-ey, islet of 
the effeminate ; Ludes-ey, island of the 
worthless. Domeccesige, insula acici ju- 
dicii, seems to have been a place for con- 
demnation and execution.’’ Here we 
cannot but remark that Torney is perhaps 
only a variation of Thorney, and that 
Ludes-ey and Baddes-ey may each have 
been called after the personal names of 
their owners. It is suggested by the 
author that they were places where the 
condemned were drowned beneath hurdles, 
as related by Tacitus. We further suspect 
that many of the places which are sup- 
posed to perpetuate the mythic or semi- 
mythic King Offa, and other personages of 
the like character (p. 9), are really named 
after creatures of flesh and blood, who 
were once their sturdy possessors. 

In some cases, where the etymology of 
a place appears evident, it is liable to mis- 
interpretation, from one of the words which 
entered into the composition of the name 
having itself changed its sense in the lapse 
of ages. Of this, bridge is an example: 
Professor Léo remarks that ‘‘The word 
bryeg, brugg, does not represent what we 
should now call a bridge, but an artificial 
elevated road, a stone pier, serving as a 
pathway,* or any paved way.’’ We ima- 
gine, however, that the examples cited, 
Weybridge and Cambridge, are derived 
from bridges across rivers. The author 
tells us, also, that although wég occurs 
constantly, in the sense of way, as well as 
peth and stret, still “ weg may also have 
been used-for names of dwelling: places, 
for Mylenweg (Cod. Dipl. i. 109) might 
be such a place, according to the sense in 
which it occurs.”’ 

A review of the words which bear refe- 
rence to cultivation produces an interest- 
ing remark, that by far their most distin- 
guishing characteristic is this—that every 
property was inclosed within certain bound- 
aries. ‘‘ Not only are those the most fre- 
quent words in nomenclature which convey 
this idea of inclosure and circumvallation, 
and such a one is /4n; but the greater pro- 
portion of the words themselves signify the 
same thing. Besides ¢#m, ham, burh, 
héarh, séta, wurd, haga, fyrde, snades, 
are of the same stamp. Inclosures, land- 
marks, walls, palings round about, are 
everywhere indicated, and appear to have 

* In our vol. xxxvir. pp. 486, 576, 
577, were several articles upon the bridges, 
landing-places on the Thames and other 
rivers. From the above definition it will 
be observed that the term was applied to 
them quite as legitimately as to bridges 
which span the whole stream. 
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been more or less inviolate and sacred— 
through legal decrees or popular prepos- 
sessions. An appreciation of the sacred 
nature of personal property betrays itself 
throughout Anglo-Saxon cultivation ; the 
whole race is imbued with the notion of 
the security and the sanctity of private 
right; and this is in analogy with what we 
trace in other German tribes.’’ 

In the section which discusses “ refe- 
rences to moral qualities and customs,’ 
supposed to be contained in names of 
places, the author has relied too implicitly 
on the superfluous and merely ornamental 
epithets with which the writers of the 
Anglo-Saxon charters embellished those 
compositions. He even goes beyond their 
intended meaning when he interprets the 
phrase, “locus qui celebri Rimecuda nun- 
cupatur onomate,’”’ as implying an “ ho- 
nourable appellation,’’—where celebris is 
nothing more than “ well-known,’”’ or 
* notorious.’’ So also with the term ludi- 
bundo nomine, it was a passing fancy of 
the clerk, but surely does not amount to 
etymological evidence. Under this head 
we meet again with Grim, which is here 
derived from grima, a mask. 

After all, there are probably many sug- 
gestions put forth in these pages, that will 
admit of discussion and dispute ; for ety- 
mology at the best is ambiguous and 
deceptive ; but Professor Léo and Mr. 
Williams deserve our best thanks for the 
foundation they have laid for a more sys- 
tematic and more rational interpretation 
of the local nomenclature of England than 
has hitherto prevailed. The index to the 
component particles, which is given at the 
close of the book, will furnish the means 
of pursuing this interesting inquiry as oc- 
casion suggests. 





An Analysis of Herodotus. By J. T. 
Wheeler. (Bohn’s Classical Library). Post 
8vo.—We are glad to see that this series 
includes subsidiary works, as well as trans- 
lations. This is the second edition of 
the Analysis, a work which (as the author 
confidently expects) the hard-working 
student will find to lighten his labours. 
The notes, though not numerous, are per- 
tinent, but we regret that they are nearly 
confined to the two first books. The 
Summaries of the ancient history of As- 
syria, Egypt, &c. which “have been in- 
corporated in the form of notes,’’ it must 
be confessed, deserve the latter name 
rather than the former. There was a 
time when manuscript analyses of classics 
used to be sold at a shop near Magdalen 
Bridge, in Oxford; but things are much 
altered for the better, as this volume can 
sufficiently testify. 
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Notes on Herodotus. By Dawson W, 
Turner. (Bohn’s Classical Library).— 
These are in a great measure re-written 
for the second edition, and additions have 
been made. They are partly original and 
partly selected from the best commenta- 
tors, such as Wesseling, Baehr, Heeren, 
&c. Dr. Doddridge in his “ Family Ex- 
positor ’’ had already remarked the coin- 
cidence between Herod. ii. 114 and Gala- 
tians vi. 17. To the note on b. iv. c. 35, 
it may be added, that the late Dr. Owen 
Pughe conjectured that Alon, one of the 
earliest British bards, “ is the same per- 
son as is called Olen, Olenus, Ailinus, 
and Linus, among the different people of 
Greece, and even in Egypt ; for it is re- 
markable that the same attributes are 
ascribed to him with them, in our triads.” 
(Cambrian Biography, p. 5.) Some notices 
of Herodotus, from various writers, are 
prefixed. It is altogether a very useful 
compendium, and we hope that the ex- 
ample will be followed, by illustrating 
other authors in the same way. 





The Pharsalia of Lucan. Translated 
into English Prose. By H.T. Riley, B.A. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.) Post 8vo. 
pp. xi. 427.—A series of classical transla- 
tions of course includes Lucan ; but a poet 
whose writings read turgidly in verse, is 
not to be simplified by reducing to prose. 
The poet who bears this process best, as 
well as we can remember, is Ovid, whose 
Metamorphoses, translated by old Clark 
of Hull, delighted us in our boyish days. 
The main question, however, is not smooth- 
ness but correctness; and wherever we 
have tested Mr. Riley’s translation, we 
have reason to be satisfied, for it is ac- 
curate without servility. The text of Weise 
has been adopted, except in a few in- 
stances, where the reading of Cortius, 
Weber, or the older commentators, seemed 
to be preferable.* Notwithstanding their 
labours, the text, as Mr. Riley owns with 
regret, is still in a corrupt state. The 
notes are so numerous, that they will often 
save the trouble of reference to other 
books, for which the reader may well be 
thankful. Mr. Riley does not always agree 
with his author, but in his estimate of 
Ceesar’s character charges him with un- 
truth, maintaining that Cesar was ‘‘ more 
humane than most of the conquerors of 
ancient times.’’ (b. vii. 1. 792.) The con- 
cluding note, to the effect that ‘‘ the work 
of Lucan breaks off at the same point as 
Cesar’s narrative of the civil war,’’ shows 


* The edition of Cortius was published 
at Leipzig in 1726; that of Weber, at the 
same place, 1821-31, in 3 vols.; and that 
of Weise at Quedlinburgh in 1833.—Rey, 
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that Mr. Riley has diligently studied the 
subject, and may also give rise to some 
critical speculation. The narrative is il- 
lustrated by parallel passages from the 
Commentaries, and other histories of the 
civil war. No notice is taken (that we 
perceive) of May’s Supplement, which has 
obtained the distinction of being appended 
to several editions of the Pharsalia. 

We think a few opinions on the original 
will not be unacceptable. The contem- 
porary judgment of Quintilian is perhaps 
the most important. “ Lucanus, ardens, 
et concitatus, et sententiis clarissimus, 
et, ut dicam quod sentio, magis oratoribus 
quam poetis adnumerandus.”’ (Inst. Orat. 
x.i. 90.) Even from this eulogy some de- 
duction is made by Crevier :—‘‘ Ajoutons 
qu’il n’est orateur que par l’énergie et 
l’audace de ses pensées et de ses expres- 
sions, et que la simplicité, le naturel, et 
la douceur, lui manquent absolument.’’ 
(Hist. Emp. Romains, ii. 503.) A little 
before, he says in plain terms, ‘* C’est une 
histoire, et non pas un poéme.’’ Niebuhr, 
in his Lectures on Roman History, speaks 
in stronger terms of disparagement. 
“There cannot be a more unfortunate epic 
than Lucan’s Pharsalia; it proceeds in the 
manner of annals, and the author wants to 
set forth prominently only certain par- 
ticular events. There are passages in it 
like the recitative of an opera, and written 
in a language which is neither narrative 
nor poetry.”’ Again, ‘‘ Lucan belongs to 
the school of Seneca, and his example shews 
us how much more intolerable its tendency 
is in poetry than in prose. Chateaubriand, 
who is the offspring of a similar school, is 
a perfect pendant to the bad poet Lucan.” 
(ii. 157, 220.) La Harpe remarks, as ac- 
counting for the failure of the translations 
to become popular, ‘“ Dans l’original il 
n’est guére lu que des littérateurs, pour qui 
méme il est trés penible a lire.’”’? (Cours 
de Litt. i. 224.) Still it is fair to add, in 
the words of Harles, ‘“‘ Nec tamen defue- 
runt, qui cum defenderent, atque Lucanus 
multos nactus est et editores et interpre- 
tes.’’ (Notitia Litt. Rom. 1803, p. 141.) 





It is Written. From the French of 
Professor Gaussen. Post 8vo. pp. 231.— 
This is the third English edition of the 
work on ‘* The Plenary Inspiration of the 
Scriptures,’’ entitled Theopneustia, which 
was noticed in May 1843 (p. 500). We 
then remarked that ‘‘ M. Gaussen not 
only combats objections, but also follows 
up evasions, and that with great ability ; 
and the impression which he leaves on the 
reader's mind will be very powerful, unless 
anticipated by invincible prejudices.’’ This 
opinion we now gladly repeat, not only on 
account of its justice, but also (to speak 
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candidly) because it makes our present 
task the easier. The present edition is 
somewhat condensed, but for that reason 
it will be more suitable to a numerous 
class of readers. Some extracts from a 
letter of the author to a London journal 
are prefixed, which serve further to ex- 
plain his views and rebut imputations of 
sentiments which have been improperly 
attributed to him. We can add a circum. 
stance of some little importance in a notice 
of this volume. A clergyman of our 
acquaintance, having occasion to address 
an individual on the subject, found he 
could not do better than make an analysis 
of M. Gaussen’s work ; and his attempt 
not only effected the object, but particular 
commendation was passed upon it in a 
society where it was afterwards read. We 
must conclude by saying that this edition 
is neatly printed, and forms an elegant 
volume. 





Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
By C. W. H. Vignettes by G. Cruik- 
shank.—Talpa, the mole, has, no doubt, 
much to teach man—the farmer. Hap- 
pily some farmers are not unwilling to be 
taught ; and so it has been with C. W. H., 
of whom we know nothing, except that, 
after having written some clever papers in 
the Gardener’s Chronicle, rather scattery 
in their style and tantalizing in the im- 
perfect information they gave, he has 
tacked them up in a remarkably tasteful 
book, and has had the good fortune to 
obtain from Mr. Cruikshank twenty-six 
of his very cleverest illustrative vignettes. 

The plot, if we may so speak, of Talpa, 
is briefly this. ‘The author-farmer did not 
take his farm at all; “it took him.’’ It 
was a melancholy possession; growing 
worse year by year. Every incoming te- 
nant diminished the rent—drew a little 
more of the life-blood that was in the soil, 
but did not draw it into his own veins, for 
all who dealt with that land were infected 
with influenza, or ague, or marsh-fever. 
So it came to pass, that he who chronicles 
the clay-farm had but the alternative of 
trying to work upon it himself or of 
abandoning everyremunerative idea. “ Col- 
lective wisdom ’’ had pronounced it un- 
drainable, because there was no fall. In 
conclusion, however, the chronicler found 
“ collective wisdom ’’ wrong, by nine feet, 
and thereupon manfully determined to find 
it wrong many times yet before he gave 
over. 

To follow him through his various min- 
ing exploits, turning the land bottom up- 
wards, and confounding every other farmer 
in the country, would take too much of 
our space. Besides, no one should read 
extracts from Talpa, missing the fun of 
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the illustrator. Can anything be better 
than the picture of horror and opposition 
at the downfall of field fences, testified in 
the wild uplifted twisted arms of the two 
old beldame pollards (p. 48), against 
which our Quixotic chronicler is advanc- 
ing lance in hand? We do not, however, 
allow this to be a case of mere ‘ preju- 
dice.’ ‘The park and the pleasaunce’”’ 
are wholly insufficient to gratify our love 
of field boundaries. Let fields have breadth, 
if you please, but for Heaven’s sake do 
not denounce the leafy green frame-work 
of these beautiful pictures! At that point 
where the yellow-brown wheat meets th: 
line of turnip or of clover, let us not 
be begrudged a little border of the sweet- 
briar rose, or the wild hop, or the cle- 
matis ; a bank where the thyme and 
violet may grow, and primroses in spring 
make the whole face of nature cheery 
and gay. How unobservant must be our 
chronicler if he has not noticed the 
quiet, almost pathetic, beauty that lies in 
our hedge-rows! They are absolute sanc- 
tuaries for our wild-flowers—the only 
spots left by the scourging and scaven- 
gering farmer, where now and then some 
poor little scrap of moss or fern may 
nurse itself up in peace. And, as in every 
country there must be roads, who can con- 
template the bare drift-way, without the 
shelter of a tree, passing over hill and dale, 
and not think with fond recollection of the 
pretty rural lanes, trees meeting over-head, 
shadows thrown over the ground, and bor- 
dered in season by all the glorious bloom of 
May and the bright red berries of autumn ? 
So then, witty and wise farmer—ingeni- 
ous C. W. H.! we part at issue with thee 
in this, thy most outrageous heresy ; and 
not the less, because thy very last vignette 
marks out just the sort of Newmarket 
Heath road to which thou wouldest re- 
duce the poor traveller. Of such roads 
we have had enough—treading them often 
with a wearied and sickened spirit—pining 
for the sheltered hedge-row and deep (not 
too deep) embowered lane, and thanking 
God for trees as fervently as Mr. Howitt 
thanks Him for mountains, 





The Farmer’s Manual of Agricultural 
Chemistry. By A. Normandy.—This little 
work is arranged in a popular form and 
divested of all perplexing technicalities, so 
that it may be taken up and followed 
through its various steps by persons pre- 
viously uninitiated in chemistry. It is 
therefore peculiarly suited to those whose 
business prevents them from studying the 
subject in amore extended form. The im- 
portance of a knowledge of chemistry to 
the practical farmer is now generally re- 
cognised, and we have no doubt will here- 
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after form a leading feature in the educa- 
tion of the agriculturist. The author has 
appended to his work two chapters on the 
diseases of cereals, a subject he appears to 
have carefully studied, and he suggests many 
valuable and ingenious methods for the 
prevention and cure of those troublesome 
maladies. 

The Elements of Land Valuation. By 
John Lanktree.—This is a praiseworthy 
attempt to place land valuation on a less 
arbitrary and empirical basis than that on 
which it has hitherto rested. The author 
proceeds on a sound theory of rent, and 
furnishes practical rules and tables for cal- 
culation. It is especially intended for the 
use of valuers of land in Ireland, but might 
afford useful hints to those of the other 
parts of the kingdom. 

Visits to Holly Farm. 8vo. pp. 30. 
The Pretty Village. vo. pp. 32.—These 
are two pleasing volumes, in large type, 
for young children (we presume), in the 
style of the ‘‘ Book about Animals,’’ 
noticed in our Magazine for December, 
p- 619. The engravings would be very 
attractive to children on a bookseller’s 
counter. But they put us in mind of 
‘¢ days gone by,’’ and lead us into a train 
of thought unadapted to present avoca- 
tions. So we must stop short at com- 
mending them to our juvenile friends. 





Three Months under the Snow. 18mo. 
pp. 162.—This narrative, which contains 
the journal of a young inhabitant of the 
Jura, in a perilous situation, is taken from 
the French of M. Porchat, who assures us 
that it is “ founded upon truth.” If it is too 
highly wrought in language for our calmer 
English tastes, it is very instructive, and 
may perhaps be the means of enabling its 
readers, through the exercise of similar 
motives, to meet the trials of other lati- 
tudes than the mountains of the Jura. 





Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol, from 
1753 to 1754.—This is an engaging book, 
—written after the fashion of many of the 
imitation diaries which we have of late 
years read. And yet it is more to our 
taste than several of like date and origin; 
while simple and well conceived and 
tolerably accordant with what we know 
of the state of Scotch society a hundred 
years ago, it does not approach too 
nearly to our authentic records of cha- 
racter. We confess to a dislike of intro- 
ducing actual anecdotes of celebrated per- 
sons in these newly-framed ‘ Diaries’’ 
and ‘* Records,’’ as in the case of “ Sir 
Thomas More.” 

Martha Bethune Baliol’s Diary em- 
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braces the period of one among the many 
plots for bringing in the Scots’ ‘‘ true 
king,’s each of which cost heart-breakings 
and deaths. Martha is the affianced wife 
of the son of Charles Earl of Derwent- 
water, who fell on the scaffold in 1745. 
This Charles and his elder brother were 
alike subjected to attainder in 1716; but 
while the elder fell the younger then es- 
caped, only to perish thirty years after. 
—The surviving son, Charles, accompanied 
by Dr. Archibald Cameron, the brother of 
Lochiel, comes over on like enterprises, 
and the Diary treats of his short resi- 
dence beneath the Baliol roof, the court- 
ship and engagement, his flight on disco- 
very, the seizure and execution of Came- 
ron, and the death in the battle at 
Hastenbee, while fighting against the 
Duke of Cumberland, of Lord Derwent- 
water himself. The novel, for such it is, 
is busy and stirring, and has some well 
portrayed scenes and characters. 





Pitcairn: the Island, People, and Pas- 
tor. By the Rev T. B. Murray. Lon- 
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don; Christian Knowledge Society.— 
This is a very interesting and well-written 
compendium of all that has been told us 
of Pitcairn’s island up to the last year, 
particularly showing the present state of 
religion among the settlers, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Nobbs, and 
giving an account of the visit of Admiral 
Moresby. 





The Philosophy of the Senses. By 
R.S. Wyld. Fep. 8vo. pp. xiv. 505.— 
This treatise takes a view of “ Man in con- 
nexion with a material world.’”’ It seems 
to have been suggested by a course of 
lectures delivered at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity by Sir David Brewster. The au- 
thor remarks, that his attempt to unite in 
one volume both physics and metaphysics 
is rather perilous, but the subject requires 
it. (p.v.) He has touched on too many 
debateable subjects to please all readers 
alike ; but there is a becoming seriousness 
in the tone of his work which ought to 
secure for it a respectful attention at 
least. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 17. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 
Matthew Dawes, esq. of Bolton-le- 

Moors, solicitor ; Charles John Armistead, 
of Leeds, gentleman; and Jonathan Good- 
ing, esq. ‘Town Clerk of Southwold, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

Rob. Cole, esq. F.S.A. presented a manu- 
script copy of a proclamation issued by the 
Pretender, dated 23rd Dec. 1743: stated 
to have been affixed in the towns through 
which the rebels passed in 1745. 

Edward Phillips, esq. F.S.A., exhibited 
a variety of medieval remains found re- 
cently in the bed of the Shirborn river at 
Coventry, consisting of rings, a variety of 
implements, coins (the greater portion ap- 
parently of the 15th century, with one small 
brass Roman coin of Crispus), trades- 
men’s tokens of the 17th century, some 
pilgrims’ and livery brooches of lead, &c. 

Jonathan Gooding, esq. of Southwold, 
exhibited a medal by Albert Durer, bear- 
ing the date 1508, with Albert Durer’s 
monogram. It represents a female bust 
nearly to the shoulders, the head thrown 
back, but looking upwards. The original 
drawing for this medal is preserved in the 
British Museum. The lady represented 
was Albert Durer’s wife. In the Museum 
there is also a copy of this medal with a 
reverse, which this has not: it is supposed 
that the reverse was probably attached to 





the medal at some subsequent period. Mr. 
Gooding also exhibited the matrices of two 
seals, a weight of a quarter noble, and 
several farthing tokens of the reign of 
James I. and Charles I. found near South- 
wold. 

Robert Lemon, esq. exhibited an oil- 
painting in his possession, presumed to be 
a portrait of the poet Milton. It had for- 
merly the poet’s name in an old hand, 
written at the back upon the canvass, but 
which upon the re-lining of the picture a 
few years ago was removed. Mr. Lemon, 
in illustration of this portrait, presented 
the copy of a letter preserved among the 
Harleian Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum (No. 7003, fol. 116), from Mr. 
George Vertue to Mr. Charles Christian, 
dated August 12th, 1721, describing an 
interview between Vertue and Deborah 
Milton, the poet’s youngest daughter, in 
which she repudiated a supposed portrait 
of her father then shown to her, ‘‘ it being 
of a brown complexion and black bair, and 
curled locks. On the contrary (she said), 
her father was of a fair complexion, a little 
red in his cheeks, and light-brown lanck 
hair ;’’ a description which Mr. Lemon 
considered closely to tally with the portrait 
before the Society. 

Arthur Taylor, esq., F.S.A., communi- 
cated some remarks ‘‘ On the name of 
Godmanchester, as derived and explained 
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by Camden.’’ That great antiquary be- 
lieved the name to be derived from a cer- 
tain Gormo, a Danish chief, whom he iden- 
tified with Guthrum the Dane, who ob- 
tained from Alfred the kingdom of East 
Anglia, after the battle in 878, which re- 
stored the Saxon throne. The only autho- 
rities that have appeared in support of 
Camden’s rather confident hypothesis, are 
a nameless verse, and a passage from Picus 
or Pike, a writer of the time of Henry I. 
To these can only be added one to the 
same effect from Malmesbury, containing 
the words ‘‘ Gudrum quem nostri Gur- 
mundum vocant ;’’ and one from Ingulf, 
with the words ‘‘ Godroun quem nos Gur- 
mound vocamus.” Afterinvestigating these 
statements, and the identity of a person- 
age whom the Danish antiquaries have 
called Gormo Anglicus, but whose actual 
existence appears very apocryphal, Mr. 
Arthur Taylor concluded by remarking 
that in the Domesday Book the place is 
Godmundcestre, as it is also called by 
Henry of Huntingdon; and in a charter 
to the Abbey of Ramsey, pretending at 
least to a Saxon origin, we find it Guth- 
muncester. These are obviously different 
forms of the same word, and imply a deri- 
vation, not from the Guthrum or Godroun 
hitherto under notice, but from some 
Guthmund or Godmund,—the Saxon lord 
of a deserted Roman city. 

John Bruce, esq. then read a paper upon 
the Imprisonment of William Penn in the 
Tower of London, A.D. 1668, founded 
upon some entries on the minutes of the 
Privy Council of that period, communi- 
cated by Robert Lemon, esq. The im- 
prisonment in question having arisen 
out of a public disputation between Penn, 
or rather between Whitehead assisted by 
Penn, and the Rev. Thomas Vincent an 
ejected minister of St. Mary Magdalen’s 
Milk Street, in the City of London, Mr. 
Bruce’s first point was, that the biogra- 
phers of Penn had over-estimated the im- 
portance of Penn’s share in that discus- 
sion, and that, misled by the Quaker re- 
ports of what took place, and having 
omitted to inquire into the biography of 
Vincent, and the report of the transaction 
given by him, they had done Vincent con- 
siderable injustice. Vincent was shewn to 
be a man of great learning and piety, who 
rendered eminent service during the great 
plague in 1665. Mr. Bruce proved that 
Penn’s committal to the Tower was upon 
the sole authority of Lord Arlington, and 
upon a charge of blasphemy published in 
a work entitled ‘‘The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken.’’ The punishment of the printer 
of his book was also shewn, and also that 
Vincent, having endeavoured to print a 
reply, the printer and concealer of a small 
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portion of his book were brought before 
the Council, and summarily dealt with 
after the fashion of the Star Chamber. 
The endeavours made by Sir William Penn 
to effect the release of his son were es- 
tablished from the Council Books ; and the 
consequences of the King’s interference, 
and mission to young Penn of the cele- 
brated Stillingfleet afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester, were minutely traced, and are 
likely to make considerable alterations in 
the published biographies of the great 
Quaker philanthropist. Stillingfleet’s in- 
fluence was shewn in the Apology pub- 
lished by Penn for his Sandy Foundation, 
and it seemed to be Mr. Bruce’s opinion 
that Stillingfleet without the ‘Tower would 
probably have brought Penn back to the 
Church. 

Mr. Bruce also entered upon the history 
of Penn’s ‘‘ No Cross no Crown,’’ showing 
that the first edition, published in 1669, 
was a totally different book from the se- 
cond edition published thirteen years after- 
wards, and that the statements of Penn’s 
biographers respecting the portion of the 
work written in the Tower are very loose 
and inaccurate. 

The paper, although depriving William 
Penn of something of the high-flown ro- 
mantic interest which is endeavoured to 
be thrown around every portion of his life 
by his biographers, is by no means depre- 
ciatory of the young Quaker hero. 

April7. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Arthur Taylor, esq. F.S.A. presented 
to the Society eleven proclamations: viz. 
one of King Charles II., nine of King 
James II., and one of William III. 

George Godwin, esq. one of the au- 
ditors appointed to audit the accounts for 
the year 1852, read an abstract of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements. 

Henry Mogford, esq. of Denbigh-street, 
Pimlico ; John Brent, jun. esq. of Canter- 
bury; and John Watkins, esq. F.R.C.S. 
of Aldersgate-street, were elected Fellows. 

Dawson Turner, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a fac-simile drawing of an illumination 
prefixed to the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
a Latin MS. of the Gospels given by Ada 
sister of the Emperor Charlemagne to the 
monastery of St. Maximin at Treves, and 
now preserved in the public library of that 
city. From its perfect resemblance to a 
similar figure in the Codex Aureus of the 
Harleian Collection No. 2788, it must 
have proceeded, if not from the same 
hand, yet from the same school of art, 
probably Italian. 

The Rev. Matthew Lowndes of Buck- 
fastleigh, Devon, communicated a spe- 
cimen of the old horn-book for children, 
in general use about sixty years ago in 
dames’ schools, but which were extin- 
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guished by the introduction of Dr. Bell’s 
Sand-bag. 

Henry L. Long, esq. communicated, from 
the archives of the municipality of Vevay 
in Switzerland, a letter in French from 
General Ludlow to the authorities of that 
town, where he had lived in exile after the 
restoration of King Charles II., written in 
July, 1689, immediately previous to his 
return to England upon the accession of 
King William III. 

The next paper read was “‘ An Account 
of the Roman Villa, and the Discoveries 
made on the Borough Hill near Daventry, 
the ancient Bennavenna;”’ by Beriah Bot- 
field, esq. F.S.A. of Norton Hall: with 
illustrations by Mr. Edward Pretty of 
Northampton, and a map of the vicinity. 

The Secretary lastly read a portion of 
* Annals of Thothmes ITI. as derived from 
Hieroglyphical Inscriptions ; ’’ by Samuel 
Birch, esq. of the British Museum. 

April 14. Capt. Smyth, R.N., V.P. 

Samuel Joseph Mackie, esq. of Folke- 
stone; Richard Kyrke Penson, esq. of 
Oswestry, architect; Henry J. B. Nichol- 
son, D.D., Rector of St. Alban’s, and 
Vice-President of the St. Alban’s Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society ; Wil- 
liam Francis Ainsworth, esq. of Hammer- 
smith, F.G.S.,‘and F.R. Geog. S.; and 
Frederic Collings Lukis, M.D. of Guern- 
sey, were elected Fellows. 

A note from the Rev. J. Henthorn Todd, 
D.D. was read, upon a porcelain seal found 
in the county Limerick ; an animal on its 
top seems to be a rabbit, although the 
head is shapeless. Such seals are found 
in many places in Ireland, at such depths 
in the ground as prove that they are of 
some antiquity. They are usually how- 
ever square, and the present is peculiar in 
being oval. Another note upon the same 
subject, from Samuel Birch, esq. of the 
British Museum, was also read. He had 
found the inscription to be in the Chinese 
seal character. There has been already 
published, by Mr. Edmund Getty, a work 
entitled, Notices of Chinese Seals found 
in Ireland, 4to. Belfast, 1850; and the 
inscription on the present oval one, an 
unusual type, resembles half of that fig. 
9, 13, 46, 63, described as partly unintel- 
ligible. One character is sin, heart, but 
the upper character is uncertain, and the 
seals have been read in the most con- 
flicting manner by the late Dr. Gutzlaff 
and some Chinese themselves. Mr. Birch 
inclosed the impression of a seal of this 
class which some years ago belonged to 
Mr. T. Allen of Lambeth. It is the 
No. 9 of Mr. Getty’s Plate I. This was 
said to have been brought from China by 
a person who gave it to his wife’s mother 
whenagirl. ‘* This (remarked Mr, Birch) 
9 
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may perhaps help to fix the age of the 
seals, which are inscribed with a character 
by no means so ancient as some have con- 
jectured.”’ 

Robert Chalmers, esq. exhibited a sketch 
of a small cross and chain, recently found 
in a grave at Kingoldrum, Forfarshire. 
The chain is of bronze, eight inches long ; 
the cross of the same material, but little 
more than two inches in diameter. A 
skeleton was found with them, doubled 
head and knees together, placed in a sitting 
posture between three slabs of stone; a 
fourth had probably been removed, but it 
did not appear whether the place of inter- 
ment had been covered with another stone. 
The grave had been at one time within 
the precincts of the churchyard. A small 
glass vessel, with one or two other articles 
of which no distinct account was obtained, 
were found at the same time. 

F. W. Fairholt, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
drawing of a remarkable coffin-lid of black 
marble, now preserved in Ely Cathedral. 
It once formed part of the pavement of 
St. Mary’s Church in Ely, until the repair 
of that structure in 1839, when it was re- 
moved to the cathedral, and has been set 
upright in the ambulatory of the choir. It 
was found face downwards on the floor of 
the church, which may account for the 
perfect preservation of all parts, except the 
faces of the figures on it, and they may 
have been marks for iconoclastic zeal at 
the time of the Reformation or the age of 
the Commonwealth. From the character 
of the architecture, which is minutely 
chiselled on the canopy, there need be no 
hesitation in fixing the date of this work 
to the early part of the 12th century; the 
peculiar treatment of the angel’s wings 
and the ornament upon the dress are addi- 
tional traits of the art of that period. The 
inscription in Lombardic letters on the 
soffit of the arch—Sanctus Michaelis orate 
pro me—is a clue to the meaning of the 
central bas-relief, which represents the 
soul of a bishop carried to heaven by the 
Archangel Michael. This conventional 
mode of representing the soul as a small 
naked figure, has many parallels in early 
Byzantine art. The crozier which accom- 
panies the figure is of very early charac- 
ter; it is a simple crook, and is seen of 
similar form on the monumental effigy of 
Roger Bishop of Sarum, 1193, in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, after which period the 
form fell into disuse. An early example 
occurs on the monument of Bishop Ra- 
dulphus, 1123, in Chichester Cathedral, 
to which period Mr. Fairholt attributes 
the slab under notice. 

April 23. This being St. George’s Day, 
the anniversary meeting was held, and the 
President delivered his customary Address. 
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It appeared that fifty-seven had been added 
to the Society during the present Session: 
against which it has suffered the loss of 
six from death and six from retirements. 
The Council elected for the ensuing year 
is as follows: Lord Viscount Mahon, Pre- 
sident; Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, J. Payne Collier, esq., 
and Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., Vice-Pre- 
sidents ; John Bruce, esq., Treasurer ; the 
Lord Viscount Strangford, Director; Sir 
Henry Ellis and J. Y. Akerman, esq., 
Secretaries; George Godwin, esq., Henry 
Shaw, esq.,; and as new members, J. B. 
Bergne, esq., Right Hon. C. T. D’Eyn- 
court, Richard Ford, esq., Edward Haw- 
kins, esq., James Heywood, esq. M.P., 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, Robert Lemon, 
esq., Peter Levesque, esq., J. H. Parker, 
esq., and Sir Charles George Young, 
Garter. 





ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
April. Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. V.P. 
Mr. W. H. Clarke, of York, communi- 

cated an account of the tessellated pave- 
ment recently found at York, which was 
noticed in our last Magazine, p. 398. 
Edward Hawkins, esq. introduced to 
the notice of the meeting a portion of the 
remarkable British and Roman antiquities 
discovered on Farley Heath, Surrey, in 
1848, on the property of Henry Drum- 
mond, esq. M.P. Extensive vestiges of 
entrenchments are there visible, and tra- 
dition pointed out the spot as the site of 
an ancient town. Foundations of build- 
ings have been brought to light, and in 
the course of excavations prosecuted by 
Mr. Drummond's direction, numerous 
ornaments have been found, many of them 
beautifully enamelled and of very singular 
forms; several bronze celts, of unusual 
types, a large assemblage of Roman coins, 
upwards of a thousand, comprising coins 
of forty-five Ceesars, and several unde- 
scribed coins of British princes. A pot- 
ter’s kiln was discovered, containing seve- 
ral urns of the usual Romano-British 
wares, arranged therein for the purpose 
of being fired; numerous fragments of 
Samian vessels, relics of glass, &c.; and 
with these were discovered also objects of 
an earlier period, weapons or implements 
of stone, and antiquities of the class usu- 
ally attributed to an early British age. A 
record of these remarkable discoveries was 
published in 1850, by the accomplished 
poet, Martin Farquhar Tupper, esq. who 
resides in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Mr. Hewitt communicated an account 
of the monster cannon preserved at Edin- 
burgh Castle, known as Mons Meg, and 
formerly at the Tower of London, whence 
it was conveyed back to Scotland, by order 
Genr. Mac. Vou, XXXIX., 
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of George IV., in 1829. This extraor- 
dinary piece of ancient ordnance closely 
resembles the huge bombard at Ghent, 
supposed to be the same which is men- 
tioned by Froissart. Mons Meg is first 
named in the reign of James IV., having 
been used at the siege of Dumbarton in 
1489 ; but tradition affirms that the piece 
existed long prior to that time. The con- 
struction is very curious; long bars of 
iron are welded together, like the staves 
of a cask, and strongly hooped with welded 
iron; the length is upwards of fifteen feet, 
and the enormous weight rendered this 
cannon almost unmanageable in the field. 
It has been supposed, with much proba- 
bility, that it was fabricated at Mons, in 
Flanders, whence James II., King of 
Scots, imported in 1460, as chroniclers 
have recorded, a celebrated bombard, 
called the Lion. 

The Dean of Exeter exhibited a draw- 
ing of the fresco-painting, representing 
the Resurrection, lately discovered in 
Exeter Cathedral. The whitewash has 
been carefully removed, and the painting 
is a work of considerable merit, apparently 
of the fifteenth century. The principal 
figures measure about five feet in height. 

Mr. Nesbitt produced a selection from 
his collection of German sepulchral brasses, 
comprising the memorials of Frederick the 
Warlike, Elector: of Saxony, who died 
1428, two of his successors, and other en- 
graved memorials from Bamberg, Erfurt, 
and Naumburg, specimens of monumental 
chalcography of large dimension, hitherto 
unknown to collectors in England. 

The Hon. Richard Neville laid before 
the meeting several bronze weapons, with 
a bronze mould for the fabrication of celts, 
found in North Wales, and several orna- 
ments lately brought to light by his own 
excavations on a site of Roman occupation 
discovered in the previous month on Lord 
Braybrooke’s property at Wenden, Essex. 

Mr. Hewitt gave an account of a fine 
helmet exhibited by the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance ; it is of German workmanship, 
of the time of Henry VIII. and remarka- 
ble for its peculiar construction, and the 
elaborately engraved ornament which 
covers every part. He also produced a 
Spanish “ cuchillo di monte,’’ bearing the 
arms of Castile and Leon, and presenting 
a close resemblance to the earliest form 
of the bayonet ; he supposes the bayonet 
to have been originally used in _ boar- 
hunting. 

Mr. Henderson produced a curious piece 
of enamelled plate, bearing the royal arms 
of England with those of Cardinal Bain- 
bridge, to whom this interesting object 
doubtless belonged. The enamel is of the 
most brilliant colour, and the work may 
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be Italian, executed during the Cardinal’s 
embassy to Rome, where he died. 

A short account was given by Mr. Way 
of the existence of another example of the 
extraordinary and barbarous punishment 
of sacrilege, by nailing the skin of the 
offender, in terrorem, on the door of the 
church. Tradition had connected this 
practice with the times of the Danes, 
as at Hadstock, in Cambridgeshire, and 
in the present instance such a notion 
had prevailed. The door, of which both 
sides had once been covered with human 
skin, is to be seen at Westminster Abbey, 
and the existence of this strange relic of 
barbarity was pointed out by Mr. E. 
Cooke, the artist, during the visit to the 
Abbey last year, under the guidance of 
Professor Donaldson, for the inspection of 
the royal tombs. Mr. Way also called 
attention to the mural painting, rarely 
seen by the public, a remarkable example 
of art in the fourteenth century, in a 
chapel situate between the south transept 
and the Chapter House. It represents 
St. Faith, and is engraved in Malcolm’s 
Londinium Redivivum, and in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for December, 1821. 

Amongst other objects of curiosity ex- 
hibited were the spurs once worn by Sir 
Robert Cotton, shown by Mr. Homfray; 
some ancient Peruvian pottery, sent by 
the Rev. W. Hennah ; the seal of Simon 
Basset, of Sapcote, summoned to Parlia- 
ment amongst the barons, in the time of 
Edward I. which was lately found in Lin- 
colnshire ; and several rings and personal 
ornaments of various periods. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

March 23. Mr. Albert Woods, F.S.A. 
Lancaster Herald, exhibited a collection of 
coins, among which was a half-sovereign 
of Elizabeth, a false denarius of Marciana, 
a small brass, struck at Rome in the age 
of Constantine the Great—and the cast of 
acoin of great rarity—Sulpicius Antoni- 
nus, a usurper in Syria of the time of 
Claudius Gothicus. The reverse has the 
temple and figure of the famous Deity of 
Elagabalus, E] Gabal, and reads EMIcION, 
the people of Emicia. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. read a 
very interesting paper on the so-called 
Celts, with a view to their classification. 

Mr. Charles Warne exhibited a portion 
of stencilled panel, obtained from an old 
house in Dorsetshire, of the time of Eliza- 
beth. It represents a human figure with 
an ass’s head, carrying a large stick over 
his shoulder, from which was suspended a 
fish. This probably is a rebus, or has re- 
ference to some legend. 

Mr. Tucker exhibited a pedigree of the 
family of Newcomen, of Salt Fleetby, 
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signed by Cooke, Clarencieux, and Cot- 
grave, Richmond Herald. 

Mr. Pettigrew continued his description 
of a pack of pictorial cards caricaturing 
the events of the English Commonwealth, 
and he illustrated the subjects it represents 
by a reference to various biographical and 
historical works, and particularly to the 
ballads and broadsides deposited in the 
British Museum, upon the presentation of 
George III. 





KILKENNY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

March 16. At this meeting resolutions 
were passed for enlarging the sphere of the 
Society, by adding to the title Kilkenny 
the words ‘‘ and South-east of Ireland ;” 
and by making an arrangement for the pub- 
lication of original historical documents. 
It is proposed that in addition to the an- 
nual subscription of Five Shillings mem- 
bers shall optionally contribute Ten Shil- 
lings, and, should one hundred such 
additional subscriptions be procured, an 
annual volume shall be printed, to consist 
of antiquarian and historical rare or un- 
published matter of a local nature; such 
volume to be distinct from the Transac- 
tions of the Society, and to be supplied 
solely to the subscribers of Ten Shillings. 
For this purpose a store of manuscripts 
is waiting in the hands of the secretaries, 
derived from the archives of the city ; 
Mr. Hore, of Pole Hore, is prepared to 
edit many documents relating to Kilkenny 
and Wexford; and the Dean of Waterford 
has forwarded some relating to that city. 
Mr. John O’ Daly, of Dublin, has also com- 
municated a translation of an Irish tractate 
on the Inauguration of Cathel Crobhdhearg 
O’Connor, last King of Connaught, a.p. 
1224, fully illustrated with notes by Pro- 
fessor O’ Donovan. 

The Secretary announced that the sub- 
scriptions for the repairs of Jerpoint abbey 
amounted to 56/. 7s.; and it was agreed 
to present petitions to Parliament for the 
preservation of National Monuments, and 
for assimilating the law of Treasure-trove 
to that of Denmark. 

Among the presents were a brass pocket 
sun-dial, found in a sand-hill near Shan- 
kill; and a supposed censer of stone found 
in 1804 in the royal, but pagan, cemetery 
of Rathcroghan, co. Roscommon. 

The Rev. James Graves read a paper on 
a piece of silver Ring-Money, purchased 
for the Society’s museum. It is of the 
purest silver, rudely formed, and weighs 
14 dwts. 1 gr. It is the only piece pre- 
served of a hoard of silver, which would 
have filled a quart, found in the cuttings 
of the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway at 
Derrynahinch, in Sept. 1841. There were 
about twelve or fourteen rings, many flat 
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pieces of silver, and others of various 
forms. 

R. Hitchcock, esq. of Trinity College, 
Dublin, communicated a notice of a sculp- 
tured stone in the lonely sea-side church 
of Annagh, co. Kerry. It exhibits, in 
rude and bold relief, the figure of a man 
on horseback. 

John G. A. Prim, esq. read a paper on 
the Olden Popular Pastimes in Kilkenny. 
The foremost of these was Bull-baiting, 
which was practised in the town probably 
from its foundation by the Earl Marshal 
of England in the thirteenth century. Its 
arrangements were confided to a commit- 
tee of the municipal body styled “ The 
Grand Council of the Bull-ring;’’ for ad- 
mission to which two burgesses paid no 
less a fee than twenty marks in the year 
1591. The chief constable of the town 
was called Lord of Bullring, and, after the 
town received a mayor for its chief magis- 
trate in 1609, the Mayor of Bullring, a 
salary of 6/. 13s. 4d. being assigned to the 
office. At the same period this order was 
made: “ The butchers of the city always 
to provide sufficient bulls for the Bull- 
baiting, to be used on St. John’s day in 
the Christmas holidays; and the Mayor of 
the Bullring to provide ropes and ties ; and 
the butchers that do not contribute be 
prohibited following the trade.’”’ A little 
more than a century ago cock-fighting 
became more fashionable, and in 1747 the 
sum of 20/. was granted by the corpora- 
tion for building a cockpit. This cockpit 
was in use in 1816 and later; but a bull 
continued to be baited on every Michael- 
mas day, on the occasion of swearing the 
new mayor into office, and the custom was 
last observed on the 29th Sept. 1837. 
Mr. Prim’s paper treated also of dramatic 
mysteries, performed on Corpus Christi- 
day, cards, dice, archery, tenuis, and other 
games, as illustrated by the records of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Hitchcock also communicated notes 
on the Round Towers of the county of 
Kerry. 





THE SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAO- 
LOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

April 13. At the fifth annual meeting 
of the Bury and West Suffolk Archeeolo- 
gical Society, the Rev. Lord Arthur Her- 
vey took the chair. 

In pursuance of Resolutions passed at a 
Special Meeting held on the 13th Jan. 
1853, arrangements have been made for 
placing the Institute in union with the 
Bury St. Edmund’s Atheneum ; by which 
the valuable collection of specimens hither- 
to known as the Bury and West Suffolk 
Museum will come under the direction of 
the Institute; and for temporary reception 
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and display of which a commodious house 
has been provided. It has, therefore, 
been deemed advisable to widen the range 
of the Society’s action, by taking in the 
whole county of Suffolk, and to extend its 
sphere of research by embracing every de- 
partment of the natural history as well as 
of the archeology of the district. With 
this view it is proposed to alter the title of 
the Society to the Suffolk Institute of Ar- 
cheology and Natural History ; to extend 
the existing museum and library, and to 
form a gallery of art, to which each mem- 
ber shall have access for himself and friends; 
to hold, as usual, four meetings in the 
year, for the exhibition of objects and spe- 
cimens, and for reading communications 
explanatory thereof, or in elucidation of 
any subject connected with the objects of 
the Society. As these important exten- 
sions can only be carried out by an increase 
of funds, it is proposed to raise the sub- 
scriptions from 5s. to 10s. per annum, and 
earnestly to invite all who desire to see the 
science of their county adequately repre- 
sented and set forth, to give their counte- 
nance and support to the Society. 

Mr. Charles Hine communicated an in- 
teresting letter from the Duke of Rich- 
mond to ‘* Honest Tom Martin,’’ of Pal- 
grave, dated ‘‘ King’s Head Quarters, Ha- 
nau, July 13, 1743,” giving some particu- 
lars connected with the battle of Dettingen; 
which was followed by an interesting paper 
drawn up by the secretary, Mr. Tymms, 
on the old Rectory House at Hawsted, 
built by Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and now about to be pulled down, 
in which was introduced the pious pre- 
late’s own simple and touching account of 
his presentation to the living, his marriage, 
and stay in and removal from that “ sweet 
and civill county of Suffolk, near to S. 
Edmond’s Bury,’’ as evidencing some 
‘ specialities of Divine Providence ’’ in his 
life. 

Lord A. Hervey exhibited a number 
of fine impressions of rare Roman coins, 
some English silver coins, and a cop- 
per medal of Pope Urban VIII. Mr. 
S. Golding exhibited a number of ancient 
documents connected with property in the 
county, several of them having fine impres- 
sions of royal and other seals attached ; 
and Mr. Almack a deed of grant from 
Nicholas Rabbye to Anthony Butler and 
Henry Collyn, gentlemen, of the messuage 
“called the Guildhall,’’ in Risbygate-st. 
Bury, dated 7 Oct. 1569. 

The Rev. H. Creed exhibited a gold 
ring discovere in 1852, near Onehouse 
Bridge, in the silt of the river Gipping, 
with the device in a small square facet of 
an owl in the act of pouncing upon a 
mouse; a convex Roman Intaglio on vis 
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treous substance, representing a Roman 
sacrifice, set in silver as a seal ; a fine gold 
seal-ring discovered at Fareham, Hamp- 
shire, with the device of a rose-slip, on an 
oval facet; and a silver gilt ring, dis- 
covered July, 1852, in Wetheringsett 
. churchyard. It has a lozenge-shaped agate 
‘and the legend -+- 1s NAZARENVS, REX 
1. Mr. G. Fenton exhibited a gold ring, 
with pelican feeding her young, found in 
Bury ; a Roman belt, found in a tomb at 
Cume, Sicily, from the collection of the 
Count de Milano; and a presumed Celtic 
weapon of stone, found at Mildenhall. 





ANCIENT BABYLON. 

The French government has employed a 
party of gentlemen to explore the site of 
ancient Babylon ; and it appears that they 
have ascertained, beyond reasonable doubt, 
that the ruins beneath a tumulus called 
the Kasr are those of the marvellous 
palace-citadel of Semiramis and Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They are in such a state of 
confusion and decay that it is impossible 
to form from them any idea of the extent 
or character of the edifice. They appear, 
however, to extend beneath the bed of 
the Euphrates—a circumstance accounted 
for by the change in the course of that 
river. In them have been found sarco- 
phagi, of clumsy execution and strange 
form, and so small that the bodies of the 
dead must have been packed up in them— 
the chin touching the knees, and the arms 
being pressed on the breast by the legs. 
These sarcophagi have every appearance 
of having been used for the lowest class of 
society : but, notwithstanding the place in 
which they were found, the discoverers 
are inclined to think that they are of 
Parthian not Chaldean origin. There have 
also been found numerous fragments of 
enamelled bricks, containing portions of 
the figures of men and animals, together 
with cunciform inscriptions — the latter 
white in colour on a blue ground. Ac- 
cording to M. Fresnel, the chief of the 
expedition, these bricks afford a strong 
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proof that the ruins are those of the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, inasmuch as the orna- 
ments on them appear to be sporting 
subjects, such as are described by Ctesias 
and Diodorus. The foundations having 
been dug down to in certain parts, it has 
been ascertained that they are formed of 
bricks about a foot square, united by strong 
cement, and that they are in blocks, as if 
they had been sapped in all directions. 
In a tumulus called Amran, to the south 
of Kasr, interesting discoveries have also 
been made, They appear to be the ruins 
of the dependencies of the palace situated 
on the left bank of the Euphrates ; and 
they contain numerous sarcophagi,in which 
were found skeletons clothed in a sort of 
armour, and wearing crowns of gold on 
their heads. When touehed, the skele- 
tons, with the exception of some parts of 
the skull, fell into dust; but the iron, 
though rusty, and the gold of the crowns, 
are in a fair state of preservation. M. 
Fresnel thinks that the dead in the sarco- 
phagi were some of the soldiers of Alex- 
ander or Seleucus. The crowns are simple 
bands, with three leaves in the shape of 
laurel on one side, and three on the other. 
The leaves are very neatly executed. Be- 
neath the bands are leaves of gold, which 
it is supposed covered the eyes. From the 
quantity of iron found in some of the 
coffins it appears that the bodies were en- 
tirely enveloped in it; and in one there 
is no iron but some ear-rings, a proof that 
it was occupied by a female. The sarco- 
phagi are about two-and-three-quarter yards 
in length by between half and _ three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and are entirely 
formed of bricks united by mortar. In 
addition to all this, a tomb containing 
statuettes in marble or alabaster, of Juno, 
Venus, and of a reclining figure wearing a 
Phrygian cap, together with some rings, 
ear-rings, and other articles of jewellery, 
has been found, as have also numerous 
statuettes, vases, phials, articles of pot- 
tery, black stones, &c., &c., of Greek, 
Persian, or Chaldean workmanship, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Authentic accounts of the revolution in 
Ava have at length been received. The 
report of the King of Ava’s death was 
premature; but, by the latest account, he 
was besieged in his palace, with only 300 
followers, by his younger brother, Prince 
Memdoon, who had the whole army and 


populace on his side. Prince Memdoon 
had solicited a truce with the British force 
and promised to ratify peace on our terms, 
as soon as he had finally disposed of his 
brother, and obtained the supreme power. 
His success and his brother’s death were 
In consequence of 


considered certain. 
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orders received from Ava the Burmese 
troops had evacuated the province of 
Pegu, and General Steel had occupied all 
the strong positions in the district. The 
province of Bassein has been cleared of 
the enemy by Captains Fytch and Rennie; 
but an expedition, about 180 strong, under 
the command of Captain Lambert, R.N. 
was repulsed on the 16th of January, 
with a loss of 12 or 16 killed and wounded, 
in an attack on the position of the bandit 
chief, Meeir Toora, who had ensconced 
himself in a stronghold some 15 miles in- 
land from Donebew. A second expedi- 
tion was despatched, commanded by Capt. 
Loch, R.N. and consisting of 140 seamen 
and marines of Her Majesty’s ships Fox, 
Winchester, and Sphinx, together with 
350 of the 67th Bengal Native Infantry, 
under Major Minchin; they attacked 
Meeir Toora’s position on the 3rd of 
February, but were repulsed with the loss 
of 88 killed and wounded, Among the 
officers killed were Captain Loch and 
Lieut. Kennedy, R.N. and Captain Pryce, 
67th Bengal Native Infantry. Among the 
severely wounded were Lieut. Bushnell, 
R.N. and Messrs. Hinde and Wilson, 
Mates of the Winchester. (See further 
particulars in the memoir of Capt. Loch 
in our present Month’s Obituary.) 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the Go- 
vernor on Feb. 14, proclaimed that “‘ Peace 
and amity ’’ have been restored between 
her Majesty and her faithful friend Kreili, 
who on his part promised to be true and 
faithful to all his engagements, and to re- 
gard the rivers Indwe and Kei as the 
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boundary between her Majesty’s territo- 
ries and his own. Sandilli has abandoned 
his hopeless contest with the British power, 
and, agreeably to the requirements of the 
Governor, has retired from Kaffraria. He 
has announced this fact, acknowledged his 
defeat, and signified his submission. He 
is now beyond the Kei, together with Ma- 
como, Anta, and Tola, so that the Kaffir 
war to all appearance is closed. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has at 
length released from prison Francisco Ma- 
diai and Rosa his wife, whose sufferings 
on religious grounds have enlisted for 
many months much interest in this coun- 
try. During his eighteen months of soli- 
tary confinement at Leghorn the mind of 
Francisco has given way. The released 
prisoners were conveyed immediately from 
Florence to Leghorn. 

The Duke of Brabant, the son and heir 
apparent to the King of the Belgians, 
having attained his majority of eighteen 
years on the 9th of April, took his seat 
in the Senate on that day as Crown Prince, 
with ceremonial of great éclat. All the 
ministers, high functionaries, and mem- 
bers of the diplomatic body were present 
in grand costume, and the palace of the 
Senate, which was adorned with the na- 
tional colours, was guarded by a consi- 
derable number of troops. The young 
prince, before taking his seat, protested 
his devotion to the constitutional system 
of government, swore to maintain the 
charter, and was then proclaimed a mem- 
ber of the Senate by the Prince de Ligne. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Queen has been pleased by letters 
patent under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom, bearing date the 29th day of 
March instant, to ordain and declare that 
the borough of Manchester shall be a City, 
and shall be called and styled “ The City 
of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster.” 

On the 7th April her Majesty was 
safely delivered of a Prince, at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

In the House of Commons, on the 8th, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer detailed 
his propositions with regard to the Na- 
tional Debt. He proposed to pay off cer- 
tain minor stocks, namely, the South Sea 
Stock, Old and New South Sea Annuities, 
Bank Annuities, and 3 per cent. Annui- 
ties, 1751. Three alternatives are to be 
offered to the holders of these Stocks, 
namely, to receive 110/, 2} per cent. 
Stock, 827, 10s. 33 per cents., either of 


these stocks being irredeemable till 1894, 
or Exchequer bonds for 100/. bearing in- 
terest at 2} per cent. for a time to be 
fixed by Parliament, and afterwards at 25 
per cent. to be redeemable at the option 
either of the Government or the holder in 
1894. The Chancellor also proposed to 
allow holders of 3 per cent. Consols. or 
3 per cent. Reduced, which stocks to- 
gether amount to nearly 500,000,000/. the 
option of taking either of the new stocks 
or Exchequer bonds on the same terms as 
those on which they are offered to the 
holders of the minor stocks which are to 
be paid off. This option is, however, 
subject to the proviso that not more than 
30,000,000/. of the new 23 per cent. 
stock, or of the Exchequer bonds, will be 
issued. The 2} per cent. stock thus offered 
at 1107. will give an annual income of 
21, 15s. and the 33 per cent, stock an an- 
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nual income of 27. 17s. 9d. in exchange 
for 100/. of 3 per cent. stock. 

On Friday the 15th April the third 
reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill 
passed the Commons by a majority of 288 
to 230, 

On Monday the 18th, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought forward his 
Budget. Its chief features are a complete 
abolition of the excise on soap, and 
gradual reduction of the duty on tea, 
bringing it to ls. 10d. now, and in three 
years to ls.; alegacy duty on all property 
succeeded to in consequence of death ; 
an extension of the Income-tax to Ireland, 
and down to incomes of 100/. a-year; a 
reduction on the duty upon life assurances 
from 2s. 6d, to 6d. per cent.; a shilling 
off the present 1s. 6d. advertisement duty 
and an abolition of the stamps on news- 
paper supplements, containing advertise- 
ments only; a beneficial reduction of 
the duties on hackney carriages, private 
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carriages, and an alteration of post-horse 
duties, substituting a licence, which is 
expected to prove less burdensome than 
the mileage now in force; a reduction of 
colonial postage to an uniform rate of 6d. ; 
and a reduction and abolition of duty 
upon some hundreds of articles of food 
and general convenience. 

A contract for supplying a new Copper 
Coinage for Great Britain has been ob- 
tained by Messrs. Heaton and Son, of 
Birmingham, the purchasers of the cele- 
brated minting machinery at Soho, where 
the old heavy and solid pence were coined 
in the latter part of the last century. The 
weight of coin required by the contract is 
no less than 500 tons, to be minted into 
pence, halfpence, farthings, half-farthings, 
and—novel currency—quarter-farthings. 
The copper is to be of the best quality, 
and the dies are to be supplied by the 
Mint. Messrs. Heaton will be required 
to furnish 80,000 pieces a day. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTeE PREFERMENTS. 


March 18. William Topham, esq. to be Lieu- 
tenant of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms. 

March 20. Sir Wm. St. Lawrence Clarke of 
Rossmore, co. Cork, Bart. and Elizabeth Bar- 
bara his wife, to take the name and arms of 
Travers, in memory of John Moore Travers, 
esq. of Clifton, co. Cork, father of the said 
Dame Elizabeth Barbara. 

March 2 Robert Hodgson, esq. to be Chief 
Justice for Prince Edward Island, and Joseph 
Holroyd, esq. to be a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of that island.—Robert Crosby 
Beete, esq. to be First Puisne Judge of British 
Guiana.—Charles Douglas Stewart, esq. to be 
Attorney-General, and James Clement Chop- 
pin, esq. Solicitor-General, for the island of 
St. Vincent.—George Rutherford, esq. to be 
Collector of Customs for Natal, in South Africa. 

April 1. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. W. Gardiner, K.C.B. to be Colonel Com- 
mandant. — Royal Engineers, brevet Major 
R. K. Dawson and brevet Major H. Tucker to 
be Lieut.-Colonels.—Ist Regiment of Foot, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. B. Daveney to be Major.— 
98th Foot, Major D. Rainier to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; Major E. Haythorne to be Major.—2d 
West India Regiment, Major H. Mends to be 
Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. H. W. W. Wynn, from 
7th Foot, to be Major.—Scott Nasmyth Stokes, 
esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. 

April 6. The Right Hon. George Stevens 
Byng (commonly called Viscount Enfield), 
summoned to the House of Peers by title of 
Baron Strafford, of Harmondsworth.— The 
Marquess of Stafford to be Lieut. and Sheriff 
Principal of the Shire of Cromarty.—Henry 
Reeve, esq. barrister-at-law, to be Registrar 
of the Privy Council, under the provisions of 
the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV. cap. 41, ** for the bet- 
ter administration of justice in Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council.”—Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. George 
Cathcart, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 


to be High Commissioner for the settling and 
adjustment of the affairs of the territories in 
Southern Africa, adjacent or contiguous to the 
eastern and north-eastern frontier of that 
colony, save and except the territories of the 
Orange River Sovereignty; and Sir George 
Russell Clerk, K.C.B., and Charles Mostyn 
Owen, esq. to be Assistants to the High Com- 
missioner.—Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. 
to be Special Commissioner for the settling 
and adjustment of the affairs of the aforesaid 
territories of the Orange River Sovereigaty. 

April7. James Peters, esq. to be one of Her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
vice Topham, promoted. 

April 8. 3d Dragoon Guards, Major J. D. 
Dyson to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. Kk. Dyson 
to be Major, vice J. D. Dyson. 

April 18. Henry Holland, of Sandlebridge, 
co. Chester, and of Lower Brook street, M.D. 
(one of Her Majesty’s Physicians in Ordinary), 
created a Baronet. 

April 22. Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. T. 
O’Brien, from Major half-pay 87th Foot, late 
Deputy Adjutant-gen. at Barbadoes, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major F. W. H. Lord 
Burghersh, from 25th Foot, to be Major.— 
Brevet, Capt. F. G. Bull, on half-pay of 60th 
Foot (Staff Officer of Pensioners), to be Major 
in the Army. 


yoy Militia, Major T. P. Williams to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Buckinghamshire Militia, 
Major G. Fitzroy to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
G. W. Cavendish to be Major.—2d Cheshire 
Militia, Major W. D. Davenport (late Major 
26th Cameronians, and in Ist Cheshire Militia), 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Glamorganshire Militia, 
C. H. Knox, esq. a Captain unattached in Her 
Majesty’s Land Forces, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Herefordshire Militia,Capt.G. Rush- 
out, M.P. (late of Ist Regiment of Life Guards) 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—2d Lancashire Militia, 
Sir T. G. Hesketh, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
—4th Lancashire Militia, R. Phibbs, esq. (late 
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Capt. in the 2d Regiment) to be Major; J. S. 
Mansergh, ~ (late Captain in the 2d Regi- 
ment) to be Major.—5th Lancashire Militia, 
F. Brandreth, esq. (late Lieut.-Colonel Scots 
Fusilier Guards) to be Major; J. Towneley, 
esq. to be Major.—The Artillery Regiment of 
Lancashire Militia, Sir D. Macdougall (late 
Lieut.-Colonel 79th Highlanders) to be Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant. — Oxfordshire Militia, 
Capt. A. M. Storer to be Major.—ist Royal 
Surrey Militia, Lieut.-Colonel: F. Campbell, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. Fusilier Guards; Captain: 
R. Grange, esq. Captain half-pay, H.E.1.C.S.— 
3d Royal Surrey Militia, T. C. B. Challoner, 
esq. (formerly Lieut.Col. Commandant 4th 
Infantry Regiment) to be Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant.—Ist Staffordshire Militia, G. Ten- 
nant, esq. (late Major 85th Regiment) to be 
Major.—3d Staffordshire Militia, Colonel C. 
Bagot (late of Grenadier Guards) to be Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant. To be Majors: R. B. 
Levett, esq. (late Capt. in the 60th Rifles), and 
C. Coyney, esq.—Warwickshire Militia, Major 
Sir T. G. Skipwith, Bart. of the Ist Regiment, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel of the 2d Regiment; bre- 
vet Lieut.-Col. C. Wise to be Major in the Ist 
Regiment.—4th West York Militia, Lord Beau- 
mont to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant. 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Morgan Clifford, M.P. 
to be a Commissioner of Lunacy, vice Lord 
Seymour, resigned. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Athlone. — William Keogh, esq. (Solicitor- 
General for Ireland) re-elected. 

Bridgnorth.—John Pritchard, esq. 

Carlow Co.—Wm. B. M’C. Bunbury, esq. 

Huddersfield.—V iscount Goderich. 

Lancaster.—Thomas Greene, esq. 











NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 

April 2. Vice-Adm. Lord William Fitzroy, 
K.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Adm. 
Henry Hope, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue; Capt. G. F. Rich, to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue.—Capt. J. C. Fitzgerald, to command 
the Winchester.—Commander E. K. Barnard 
(1852) to command the Virago 6, steam-sloop ; 
F. P. Warren (1852) to command the Star 8. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. J. Abraham, to the Archdeaconry of 
Waimate, dio. New Zealand. 

Rev. T. Gretton, to be Succentor of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Hereford. 

Rev. E. Howells, to be Custos to the College of 
Vicars-Choral in the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford. 

Rey. J. O. Parr (V. of Preston) to Hon. Canonry 
in Manchester Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Turner, (V.of Lancaster) to Honorary 
Canonry in Manchester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Acworth, Plumstead V. w. East Wick- 
ham C. Kent. 

Rey. R. Aldridge, East Retford V. Notts. 

Rev. C. B. Auber, Clanaborough R, Devon. 

Rev. E. Bickersteth, Aylesbury V. Bucks. 

Rev. W. H. Biedermann, Ramoan R. and V. 
dio. Connor, and to the Chancellorship of 
that diocese. 

Rev. J. Bowen, Orton-Longvill R. w. Botolph 
Bridge R. Hunts. ; 
Rev, J. Bridge, Ballycommon R. and V. dio. 

Kildare. 

Rey. J. Cautley, Thorney-Abbey D.C. Camb. 

Rev. G. W. Corker, Weald P.C. Kent. 

Rev. G. P. Cosserat, Drinkstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Crosse, Ockham R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. H. Curtler, Abbess-Roding R. Essex. 
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Rev. O. W. Davys, Stilton R. Hunts. 

Rey. ‘T. Daws, Canon-Pyon V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. W. J. Deane, Ashen R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Deeker, Lyndon R. Rutlandshire. 

Rev. D. Dickson, Hexton V. Herts. 

Rev. J. W. Dunn, Warkworth V. Northumb. 

Rev. J. R. Ellis, Christ Church P.C. Wester- 
dale, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. A. Frere, Shitlington V. Beds. 

Rev. R. A. Gordon, Barley R. Herts. 

Rev. T. R. Govett, Aiby R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Green, Duke Street Chapel, St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster. 

Rev. A. Hamilton, Mellifont Incumbency, 
Ireland. 

Rev. W. Harte, St. Mary R. Blandford, Dorset. 

Rev. H. C. T. Hildyard, Rowley St. Peter R. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Hill, Great Woolston R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Homan, Ellel P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. E. O. Hughes, Llan-Deniolen R. Carnarv, 

Rev. C. Jenkyns, All Saints’ P.C. Tuckingmill, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. H. Jollye, Wingfield P.C. Suffolk. 

Rey. A. Kent, Coln St. Aldwyn V. Glouc. 

Rev. W. Laycock, St. Anne-in-the-Grove (or 
Briers) P.C. Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Rey. T. B. Ludlow, Slapton R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. Lynes, Buckland-Monachorum V. w. 
St. John C. Devon. 

Rev. R. W. Marmion, Macroom R. and V, dio. 


bang 

Rev. W. T. Maudson, Beresford Chapel, Wal- 
worth, Surrey. 

Rev. C. Maxwell, Leckpatrick R. dio. Derry. 

Rev. C. Moody, Newcastle-upon-Tyne V. w. 
Gosforth C. Northumberland. 

Rev. J. 8S. B. Monsell, Egham V. Surrey. 

Rev.J.D,Morgan, Llanspythid V. Brecknocksh. 

Rev. M. O. Norman, Harby R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. A. H. Northcote, Dowland P.C. Devon. 

Rev. H. M. Northcote, Monk-Okehampton R, 
Devon. 

Rev. J. D. Piggott, Cuxham R. Oxfordshire, 

Rev. J. Place, Isleham V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. Prior, Kirklington R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Prosser, Aston-Flamville R. w. Bur- 
bage, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. Pulling, Old Romney R. w. Romney- 
Marsh, Kent. 

Rev. R. A. Rackham, Whatfield R. Suffolk. 

Rey. V. Raven, Great Fransham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. W. Relton, Ealing V. Middlesex. 

Rev. A. Robarts, Wootton-under-Wood P.C, 
Bucks. 

Rey. T. J. Rowsell, St. James R. Westminster. 

Rev. H. J. Shackleton, Rothley V. Leicestersh. 

Rev. TI. R. Shore, St. Nicholas-Within P.C. 
Dublin. 

Rey. W. L. Smith, Radstone P.C. Northampt. 

Rev. R. 8S. Sutton, Ripe R. Sussex. 

Rey. W. Tait, St. Matthew P.C. Rugby, Warw. 

Rev..J. Thomas, Holy Trinity Chapel, Waltham 
Cross, Herts. 

Rey. J. Topham, Gosberton V. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. F. Trevor, Willand R, Devon. 

Rev. R. F. Uniacke, Sydney R. Cape Breton. 

Rev. F. H. Vivian, St. Bartholomew P.C. Beth- 
nal Green. 

Rev. E. B. Webster, Bassenthwaite P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. C. J. Westropp, Hunningham P.C. Warw. 

Rey. R. White, Little Budworth P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. S. Whiteford, Taxall R. Cheshire. 

Rey. T. J. Whittington, Lowton R. Lancashire. 

Rey. J. R. Whyte, to Winestead R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. T. H. Wilkinson, Grosmont P.C. Yorksh. 

Rey. A, Williams, St. = R. London. 

Rey. M. Wilson, Lower-Cumber R. dio. Derry. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. G. Calthrop, to Trinlty College, Camb. 
Rev. C. Fry (V. of Kilronan), to Earl of 
Donoughmore. 
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Rev. T. H. Greene, to Bishop of London. 

Rey. T.S. Hill, to the Infirmary, Salisbury. . 

Rev. W. Holderness, to the Convict Prison, 
Portland. 

Rev. J. Kirkman, to the Union, Melton. 

Rev. R. W. B. Marsh, (P.C. of St. Mary’s Plai- 
stow) to St. George-in-the-East Industrial 
Schools, Plashet. 

Rev. T. D. Millner, to Earl of Carlisle. 

Rev. J. H. Moran, to the Female Convict 
Prison, Brixton. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rev. J. Baker, Mastership of Cathedral Gram- 
mar School, Oxford. 

Rev. C. Hardwick, Professorship of Pastoral 
Divinity, Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

Rev. A. O. Hartley, Head-Mastership of Fau- 
conberge Grammar School, Bungay, Suffolk. 

Rev. —— Inchbald, Assistant-Master, Gram- 
mar School, Crediton, Devon. 

Rev. G. A. Jacob, D.D. Head-Mastership of 
Christ’s Hospital, London. 

W. E. James, B.A. Vice-Principal of the South 
Wales Training College, Carmarthen. 

Rev. J. W. Kewley, to be Diocesan Inspector 
of Schools, dio. Sodor and Man. 

Rev. A. Pott, Principal of Diocesan College, 
Cuddesden, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. B. Price, Sedleian Professorship of Natu- 
ral er mag Oxford. 

R. A. Whalley, B.A. Second Mastership of the 
Grammar School, Norwich. 





Hon. and Rev. 8. Waldegrave, Bampton Lec- 
turer, Oxford, 1854. 

Rev. J. W. Loughlin, to the Lectureship at St. 
Andrew, Holborn, London. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 26. At Sultanpore, Benares, the wife 
of Frederick Gilbert Jellicoe, esq. of the 53d 
Regt. Bengal Native Infantry, a son. 

arch 10. At Stornoway, N.B. the wife 
of Capt. R. Burnaby, Royal Eng. a dau.—— 
14. At Addiscombe, Croydon, Mrs. Col. Jacob, 
a son.——16. At the Admiralty, the wife of 
Capt. Milne, R.N. a dau.—In Tilney st. the 
Viscountess Newark, a dau.——18. In Glou- 
cester place, the Hon. Mrs. Seton, a son.—— 
21. In Arlington st. the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, a son.—— 24. At Thickthorn, Kenil- 
worth, the Hon. Mrs. G. H. Holland, a dau. 
——25. At Welbeck street, the wife of Henry 
J. Farquharson, esq. a dau.——At the Manor 
house, Durrington, the wife of Thos. E. Fowle, 
esg. a son and heir.——26. At Hurdcott house, 
the wife of Alex. P. E. Powell, esq. a son.—— 
28. In Upper Belgrave street, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, a son.——At Pembroke lodge, 
Lady John Russell, a dau.——29. ‘The wife of 
Andrew Caldecott, jun. esq. Woodford, a’ son. 
——At Fir grove, West end, the wife of Arthur 
Walpole Ravenscroft,esq. a son and heir.——30. 
At Danby, near Whitby,the wife of Robert Faw- 
citt, esq. a son and heir.——31. At Corsham 
court, Chippenham, Lady Methuen, a son.—— 
At Conisborough, Yorksh. the wife of Charles 
Hornby, esq. a son. 

i At Kernick, co. of Cornwall, the 
wife of Major Rose Wynter, a son.—-2. At 
Bracklands, Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Ruggles Brise, a son and heir.——At Farthing- 
hoe lodge, the wife of Thos. Tyrrwhitt Drake, 
esq. of Shardeloes, Bucks, a dau.——3. At 
Wimborne, the wife of R. A. Long Phillips, 
esq. a son and heir.——4. In South st. Park 
lane, the Hon. Mrs. Vesey Dawson, a son.—— 
7. Lady Frances Lindsay, a son.——8. At 
Queen sq. house, Guildford st. Lady Pollock, 


1 
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a dau.——9. At Trelaske, Cornwall, the wife of 


Edward Archer, esq. a dau.u——In Edinburgh, 
Lady Blanche Balfour, a son.——10. At Sal- 
warpe rectory, Worcester, the wife of the Rev. 
W. W. Douglas, a son.——11. At Wickham 
place, Essex, Lady Champion de Crespigny, a 
dau.——12. At Tickton grange, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Major Harrison, 10th Hussars, a son. 
——At Hopton hall, the wife of Rear-Admiral 
Plumridge, a son.——13. At Heath house, 
Cheddleton, Staff. the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
F. Boucher, a dau.—415. In Dublin, the 
Countess of Courtown, a son.——16.. In Hyde 
park square, the wife of George 8. Trower, esq. 
ason.——18. At Antwerp, Mrs. Robt. Ewings, 
a son.——20. In Bryanston sq. the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Byron, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb.19. At All Souls’ Church, Langham pl. 
S. Berry Godbold, esq. Upper Seymour st. Port- 
man sq. second son of the late Rev. G. B. God- 
bold, to Henrietta-Margaret, ry dau. of H. 
C. Orton, esq. of Ashford.——P. H. M‘Kerlie, 
esq. youngest surviving son of Robert M‘Kerlie, 
esq. Piers hill, Edinburgh, to Marianne-He- 
lena, only dau. of the late T. E. Logan, esq. 
M.D. surgeon, 5th Dragoon Guards. —— At 
Marylebone, Pts eldest son of Richard 
Smith, esq. of Bankfield, Ulverston, to Julia, 
tp ew dau. of Henry Hill, esq. of Tetten- 
hall wood, Staffordshire. 

21. At Lee, Kent, James Frederick Day, esq. 
of Park road, Stockwell, to Anna, third dau. of 
the lata Erasmus Madox, esq. Barrister-at-law, 
of Camberwell. 

22. At Kensington, Capt. Frederick Maude, 
son of the Hon. and Rev. John Charles Maude, 
and nephew of Lord Viscount Hawarden, to 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late very Rev. 
Sir George Bisshopp, Bart. Dean of Lismore, 
and sister of Sir George Curzon Bisshopp, 
Bart.——William, only son of Lieut. William 
Goose, R.N. formerly of Ipswich, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Wood, esq. of Croy- 
don, Surrey.——At St. Pancras, John Gillespie, 
esq. of Park st. Westminster, eldest son of 
John P. Gillespie, esq. of Camberwell, to Lau- 
retta-Louisa, youngest dau. of Joshua Dorset 
Mayhew, esq. of Fitzroy sq. and of Enfield, 
Middlesex.——At Hildenborough, Tunbridge, 
Richard Philpott, esq. of West Farleigh, Kent, 
late of Melbourne, to Fanny, dau. of J. H. G. 
Heath, esq. of Oak hill lodge, Tunbridge, Kent. 
——At St. George’s, Dr. W. J. Hamilton, R.N. 
only son of Andrew Hamilton, esq. of Curra- 
free, county of Donegal, to Caroline-Anne, 
second dau. of John Hunter, esq. Hart st. 
Bloomsbury sq.—At Bosham, Sussex, Josiah 
Young Messum, esq. R.N. to Sophia-Mary, 
eldest dau. of Henry Brooker, esq. R.N. 

23. Atthe British Embassy, Berlin, Robert 
Pashley, esq. Q.C. to Anne-Josephine-Marie, 
only dau. of Baron Von Laner-Muenchhofen. 

24. At New Brentford, Francis Smith, esq. 
M.D. of Richmond, Surrey, to Charlotte-Laing, 
dau. of George Cooper, esq. Brentford, Mid- 
dlesex.—— At Paddington, Dr. William E. 
Humble, M.D. of the New Kent road, South- 
wark, to Henrietta-Frazer, dau. of the late 
Peter Breton, esq. surgeon Hon. E, I. Co.’s 
Service, Calcutta. —— At Paddington, Capt. 
Brook John Knight, youngest son of the late 
Edward —— esq. of Godmersham park, 
Kent, and Chawton house, Hants, to Marga- 
ret, eldest dau. of Charles Pearson, esq. of 
Gloucester sq. Hyde park, and late of Worm- 
lebury, Herts.——At Devonport, Willoughby 
Harcourt Carter, esq. Captain 7th Royal Fusi- 
liers, only son of Joshua Carter esq. formerly 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Eliza, third dau. 
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of the late George Palmes, esy. of Naburn hall, 
Yorkshire.——At the Scotch Church, River 
terrace, Islington, James Hannay, late of H.M. 
Navy, son of David Hannay, esq. to Margaret, 
dau. of Joseph Thompson, esq. of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation.——At Teversham, Cambs. 
Charles-Octavius, son of W. C. Humphreys, 
esq. of Wood green, ‘Tottenham, to Harriet- 
Anne, eldest dau. of John Grain, esq. of Tever- 
sham. —— At Northampton, — Hewitt, 
M.B. of Radnor pl. Hyde pk. to Elizabeth- 
Boulton, only dau. of William Hollis, esq. of 
Northampton.——At Lichfield, Hector-Camp- 
bell, youngest son of Arthur Helsham, esq. 
M.D. London, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
John Harrison, esq. of Lichfield.—At Rich- 
mond, ‘Thomas Barrow, esq. of Southall green, 
to Mary, dau. of William Farlow, esq. of Cran- 
ford.—At Tunbridge Wells, Le Comte Alex- 
andre de Bylandt, son of Gen. Comte de By- 
landt, of Mastlandt Breda, in the kingdom of 
Holland, to Harriette-Mary, only dau. of James 
— esq. of Cumberland house, Tunbridge 
ells. 

25. At Vange, Essex, the Rev. Philip Booth, 
M.A. (B.A. 1826), of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, Rector of Little Wilbraham, Camb. 
to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Mr. 
Sendall, of Hethel.—At Queenstown, the 
Rev. William Dickson, Chaplain to H.M.S. 
Ajax, to Louisa, widow of G. Grubb, esq. of 
Coolville, ‘Tipperary. 

26. At Stockwell, Richard B. Warren Swete, 
esq. fourth son of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Swete, Prebendary of Killbrittain, co. Cork, to 
Annie-Elizabeth, only dau. of ‘Thomas M‘Kit- 
trick, esq. Ordnance Department.——At Ar- 
min, John Wormald, esq. of Cawood, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Arthur Beckwith, Vicar of Collingham.——At 
Southfleet, Thos. Harle, esq. M.D. of London, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Garland, esq. 
of Court lodge, Southfleet, Kent. 

Lately. At Elland, J. C. V. AMinnett, esq. 
Capt. in Her Majesty’s Royal Canadian Rifles, 
to Mary, dau. of J. Baldwin, esq. J.P. of Claye 
house.——At Cavan, the Rev. George De-la- 
Poer Beresford, Rector of Fenagh, and nephew 
of Lord Decies, to Marianne, relict of the Rev. 
J. Delap. 

March. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Francis 
Horsley Jtiobinson, esq. second son of the late 
Sir George Abercrombie Robinson, Bart. to 
Anna, widow of Arthur Raikes, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service.——At St. Pancras, Anne- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Dr. Wallich, Upper Gower 
street, to Chas. Severin Moller, esy. of Bromp- 
ton. —~At Paddington, John Reynell Morell, 
esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, to Catherine- 
Frances-Margaret, eldest dau. of Geo. D’Arcy 
Warburton, esq. of Holtby, Yorkshire.——At 
Streatham, Joseph G. Barrett, esq. M.D. of 
Bath, to Mary, second dau. of William Evill, 
esq. of Bushey house, Streatham hill.——At 
St. George’s, Robert Ellice, esq. to Eglantine- 
Charlotte-Louisa, third dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Balfour, of Balbirnie, N.B.——At How- 
den, Dayid-Farrar, son of Joseph Bower, esq. 
of Spring grove, Hunslet, Leeds, to Martha, 
dau. of the late Richard Ward, esq. of Kilpin 
Pyke, Howden.—At Walter Belchamp, Ks- 
sex, Cornelius Surgey, esq. of Wrey common, 
Reigate, to Eliza-Anne, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Wright, esq. of Eyston hall, near Sudhury.—— 
At Barlby, Robert Bligh Sinelair, esq. Capt. 
unattached, to Elmira-Susan, eldest dau. of 
George Pelsant Dawson, esq. of Osgodby hall, 
Yorkshire.——The Rev. Il. N. Farthing, M.A. 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Denton, Man- 
chester, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Jobn 
Mollady, esq. of Marble house, Warwick. 

2. At Brighton crescent, Portobello, James 
Fawcett, esq. of Scaleby castle, Cumberland, 
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to Susan-Charlotte-Augusta, dau. of the late 
Rev. Daniel Wilkie, of Ratho Byres, and 
Minister of the New Grey Friars Church, 
Edinburgh. 

3. At Bath, James T. Craster, esq. 38th 
Regt. only son of the late Lieut.-Col. Craster, 
to Kkmmeline-Annie-Bradby, youngest dau. of 
the late James Ede, esq. of Kidgeway castle, 
Southampton.—At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
John Chichester Know, esq. late Capt. Queen’s 
Bays, son of the late Right Hon. George Knox, 
and cousin of the Earl of Ranfurly, to the Lady 
Louisa Georgiana Dawson Damer, youngest 
sister of the Earl of Portarlington.—At St. 
Mary’s, Battersea, Francis Hawtrey, esq. late 
Capt. Royal Canadian Rifles, fourth son of the 
late Rev. Richard Cox, Rector of Caherconlish, 
Ireland, to Emma-Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the late Duncan M‘Kellar, esq. Grove house, 
Battersca.—— At Maiden Bradley, George- 
Gambier-Chambers, son of the Rev. R. G. 
Jeston, of Avon Dassett, Warwickshire, to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of Mr. William King, of 
the Grange, Maiden Bradley, Wilts.——At St. 
James’s, Paddington, Charles C. G. Cowper, 
esq. 8th Bombay Native Infantry, youngest 
son of the late Col. 'T. A. Cowper, Bombay 
Engineers, to Jane, second dau. of the late 
R. Smith, esq. of Gloucester terrace, Hyde 
Park gardens.——At Corfu, Trophine-George- 
Gordon, of the 76th Regt. youngest son of the 
late Sir James Wedderburne, to Caroline, dau. 
of Williain Dixon, esq. late Capt. in the Royal 
Artillery.——At Paignton, Richard Gardner, 
esq. of Exwick, Essex, to Susannah, eldest dau. 
of R. Hunt, esq. of Paignton. 

4. At Calais, the Baron Von Hoffman, to 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
James Wight, Hon. East India Company’s 
Service, Madras Presidency. 

5. At Wanstead, Essex, the Rev. Robert 
Tomkinson, Curate of St. James’s, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, to Maria-Rebecca, widow of the 
Rev. Francis Coleman Wilson, Incumbent of 
All Saints’, Islington.——At the British Em- 
bassy, Paris, Alexander Edward Kelso Hamit- 
ton, esq. eldest son of Alexander H. Hamilton, 
esq. of ‘The Retreat, to Jane-Harriet, only sur- 
viving child of Lieut.-Col. Lane, C.b. 

7. At St. Mary’s, St. Marylebone, the Rev. 
Dr. Parish, Incumbent of Montpelier Chapel, 
Twickenham, late of the H.E.1.C.S. to Miss 
Freer, late of Wareham. 

8. At Paddington, David Pugh, esq. to Ame- 
lia, eldest dau. of Joseph Pugh, esq. of Porches- 
ter terrace, Kensington gardens.——At Shef- 
tield, Horace Walker, esq. of Cannon hall, to 
Ellen, second dau.; and at the same time, 
Joseph Burdekin, esq. of Highfield, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Blake, esq. Norbury, 
near Sheflield.——At Clevedon, Henry Adey 
LHolworthy, esq. of Box, near Bath, to Rosa- 
Beatrice, second dau. of G. Fowler, esq. of 
Slevedon, Somerset.——At Widcombe, Bath, 
the Rey. Francis Cruse, B.A. Curate of Great 
Warley, Essex, to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest 
dau. of Joseph Brace, esq. of Widcombe-hill 
house, near Bath.——At Christ Church, Turn- 
ham green, Charles James Weale, esq. Lieut. 
53d Regt. B.N.I. second son of Robert Weale, 
esq. Inspector of Poor Laws, to Hebe- Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of J. P. Bull, esq. Arlington house. 
—AtSt. Jolin’s, Waterloo road, Dr. Neale, of 
Ombersley, Worc. to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late Edward Ledger, esq. of London. 

10. At Clapham, Patrick Comrie Leckie, 
esq. of Copthall court, to Elizabeth, second 
dau.; at the same time, Howard-John, third 
son of Robert W. Kennard, esq. ‘theobalds, 
Herts, to Ellen, youngest dau. of John R. 
Boustield, esq. Clapham park.——At Woolwich, 
Capt. N. 8. K. Bayly, Royal Artillery, to Hen- 
rietta-Charlotte, dau. of Col. H. W. Gordon, 
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Royal Artillery.——-At Crowan, Cornwall, Geo. 
Gardiner Alexander, esq. Capt. Royal Marine 
Artillery, to Marianne-Helen, third dau. of the 
late Rev. George Treweeke, Rector of Illogan. 
——At Florence place, Henry Alexander Ran- 
nie, esq. Wemyss, to Agnes, youngest dau. of 
John Hamilton, esq. Lanark.——At Edmonton, 
David Tyrie, esq. of the Mount, Upper Nor- 
wood, to Eliza-~Emma, only dau. of the late 
Reynolds Horne, esq. of Edmonton.——At 
Manchester, Henry Tootal Broadhurst, esq. to 
Mary-Margaret, dau. of Samuel Brooks, esq. 
of Whalley house. 

12. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Arthur 
Evans, Capt. Bombay Army, eldest son of T. B. 
Evans, esq. of Dean house, Oxfordshire, and 
North Tuddenham, Norf. to Margaret-Eleanor- 
Georgina, fourth dau. of the late Hon. William 
Fraser, of Saltoun.——At St. James’s, West- 
bourne terrace, Henry, youngest son of the 
late Edward Webster Bullock Webster, esq. of 
Hendon, to Rose, youngest dau. of Edward 
Levien, esq. of Gloucester terrace, Hyde park. 
——At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, W. Teale Belling- 
ham, esq. to Augusta H. youngest dau. of the 
late Chas. Keep, esq. of Lindsey row, Chelsea. 
-~—At St. John’s, Hampstead, George B. P. 
Viner, esq. Springfield, Canada West, to Char- 
lotte-Finden, elder dau. of Thomas Cope, esq. 
West end, Hampstead. 

i4. AtSt. Pancras, Charles Edward Keymer, 
esq. to Fanny, youngest dau. of B. N. R. Batty, 
esq. Fenny hall, Huddersfield. 

15. At Bath, the Rev. George A. M. Litle, 
A.M. Christ’s college, Cambridge, and Chap- 
lain of H.M.S. Imperieuse, to Frances-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Arthur Weston, esq. 

fajor 3d Dragoon Guards, and of the Royal 
Crescent.—~At West Wratting, Camb. Wm. 
T. frost, esq. of Underwood hall, Westley, to 
Sarah-Elizabeth-Ann, dau. of Rev. Samuel 
Silver, M.A. Vicar of All Saints’, Fulbourne. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. John Dunn 
Gardner, esq. of Chatteris, Camb. to Ada, 
eldest dau. of William Pigott, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the late Gen. Jeafferson and the Vis- 
countess Gormanston, of Dullingham house. 
——At Bathwick, Henry James Gane, esq. 
H.E.1.C.S. to Harriett-Anne, eldest dau. of 
John William Hooper, esq. of Bathwick house, 
Bath.——At St. John’s, Notting hill, Jean 
Fidéle De Hersant, esq. to Frances-Ann, only 
child of Edmund Tomlin, esq. late of Not- 
tingham. 

16. At Cottingham, Yorksh. Joseph Sykes, 
esq. of Raywell, to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
< the late John Broadley, esq. of South 

a. 

17. At St. James’s, Westbourne terr. Wm. 
Finnie, esq. LL.B. of Trinity college, Camb. 
barrister-at-law, third son of the late James 
Finnie, esq. of Newfield, Ayrshire, and Tulse 
hill, Surrey, to Antoinette, youngest dau. of 
George Burnand, esq. of Sussex sq. Hyde pk. 
——At Brotherton, Allan Wilson, esq. C.E. of 
Mid-Calder, Edinburgh, to Julia, only child of 
the late Thomas Waterhouse Welles, esq. of 
Grebby hall, and Gainsborough, Linc.——At 
Stockwell, William Emson, esq. of Stockwell, 
and Saffron Walden, Essex, to Silvia-Moates, 
only child of Robert Embleton, esq. of Park 
road, Stockwell, Surrey.——At Christ Church, 
Highbury, Barry B. Costin, esq. of Lambourne 
house, Bagshot, to Amelia-Cerf, only dau. of 

Geo. Bowley Medley, esq. of Highbury pk.—— 
At Waltham abbey, Essex, Capt. W. Townsend 
Barnett, R. Art. son of Col. Barnett, of Hutton 
hall, Yorksh. to Eliza-Josephine-Ellen, eldest 
surviving dau. of Joseph Jessopp, esq. of Wal- 
tham abbey.——At Corringham, Henry Hick- 
man Bacon, esq. eldest son of Nicholas Bacon, 
esq. and grandson of the late Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Bart. of Raveningham hall, Norfolk, 
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to Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Thomas Beckett, Bart. 
of Somerby park, Lincolnshire.——At Clap- 
ham, Sussex, William Edward Charles Nourse, 
esq. of Bryanstone st. Portman sq. son of the 
Rev. William Nourse, Rector of Clapham, to 
Emily-Frances, only child of Thomas Hillier 
Potter, esq. late of Marlborough. J 

19. At Potter’s bar, Thomas-Frederic, eldest 
son of Frederic Greenhill, esq. of Finchley, to 
Harriet-Sarah, dau. of the late William Busson, 
esq. of South Mims. 

22. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Hugh-Lee, 
son of Hugh Lee Pattinson, —~ F.R.S. of 
Scots house, co. of Durhann, to Isabella, eldest 
dau. of John Shield, esq. of Stote’s hall, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.— At Christ Church, Mary- 
lebone, Abraham, eldest surviving son of the 
late John Herbert, esq. of Coventry, to Eliza- 
Esther, eldest dau. of Thomas Robert Clarke, 
esq. of Hamilton terrace, St. John’s wood. 

26. At Norwood, Surrey, Henry Heffer, esq. 
of Norwood, to Sarah-Ann, third dau. of John 
Dickinson, esq. Controller-Gen. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs.—— At Bermondsey, John 
C. W., eldest son of the late Rev. John G. 
Harrison, of Devonport, to Jane, second dau. 
of Charles Glyde Wrankmore, esq. H.M. Cus- 
toms, London. 

29. At Rollstone, Gilbert Heathcote, esq. 
third son of Sir William Heathcote, Bart. of 
Hurseley park, Hants, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Capt. William Arthur Heathcote, of Rollstone, 
Wilts.——At Peartree, the Rev. Edw. Bradby, 
M.A. Harrow-on-the-hill, to Eliza, second dau. 
of Commander Thomas Bradby, R.N. Peartree 
lodge, near Southampton.—_—At Howden, the 
Rev. John Smith Gilderdale, to Agnes, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Thomas Guy, M.A. Vicar 
of Howden.——At Rotherham, the Rev. E. 
Boden, M.A. Head Master of Queen Mary’s 
Grammar School, Clithero, to Julia-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Matthew Chambers, esq. Basbott hall, 
near Rotherham.——At Cawthorne, Percival 
Andree Pickering, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Anna-Maria-Wilhelmina, 
eldest dau. of John Spencer Stanhope, esq. of 
Cannon hall, near Barnsley, and Lady Eliza- 
beth Spencer Stanhope.——At St. Margaret’s 
Westminster, the Rev. Henry Jerome De Saiis, 
Rector of Fringford, youngest son of the late 
Count De Salis, to Grace-Elizabeth, third dau. 
of the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. of 
Waterperry, Oxon.—At Windsor, the Rev. 
John Robertson, Slough, to Sarah-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of J. Gillett, esq. of Windsor.—— 
At Storrington, William Brooke, esq. Master 
in the High Court of Chancery in Ireland, to 
Catherine-Anne-Daschkaw, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. William Bradford, Rector of Storrington, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty.—— 
At Albury, Surrey, Henry William Eddis, esq. 
of Staveley, Derbysh. to Emily-Honor, second 
dau. of the Rev. John Hooper, Rector of Al- 
bury.—— At Thornton-le-Moors, the Rev. Thos. 
Townson Churton, of Brasenose college, Oxf. 
and Rector of West Shefford, Berks, son of the 
late Archdeacon Churton, to Marianne, young- 
est dau. of the late D. Buchanan, esq. of Liver- 
pool, and of Douglas, Isle of Man.—-At Bury 
St. Edmuud’s, Lieut.-Col. Curtis, C.B. to 
Georgiana, third dau. of the late Capt. Conran, 
of the 17th Light Dragoons.——At Muston, 
William-Charles, second son of the Rev. J. 
Sargeant, Rector of Stainwick, Northamptonsh. 
to Elizabeth-Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Geo. Gordon, Rector of Muston.— At Tims- 
bury, James, fifth son of the late J. H. Ley, 
esq. of Trehill, Devon, to Lucy-Gratiana, only 
dau. of 8.8. P. Samborne, esq. of Timsbury. 
—At All Souls’ Langham place, Charles John- 
ston, esq. of Tullybrook, Donegal, Ireland, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of Thomas Theed, esq. for- 
merly of Trinity hall, Cambridge. 
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Lorp SKELMERSDALE. 

April 3. At Latham House, Lanca- 
shire, in his 83rd year, the Right Hon. 
Edward Bootle Wilbraham, Baron Skel- 
mersdale, of Skelmersdale, co. Lancaster. 

Lord Skelmersdale was born in London 
on the 7th May, 1771. He was the eldest 
son of Richard Wilbraham, esq. M.P. for 
Chester (who assumed the additional name 
of Bootle, under the will of his wife’s 
uncle, Sir Thomas Bootle, Knt. Chan- 
cellor to Frederick Prince of Wales), by 
Mary, daughter and sole heir of Robert 
Bootle, esq. of Latham House. 

He first came into parliament in Dec. 
1795, as one of the members for the 
borough of Westbury, in Wiltshire, At 
the general election of 1796 he was re- 
turned for Newcastle-under-Lyne, for 
which borough he sat until the year 1812, 
when he was left ina minority on the poll. 

In 1818 he was returned for Dover, 
after a contest which terminated thus :— 


Edward B. Wilbraham, esq. 510 
Sir John Jackson - - - 505 
R. B. Robson, esq. - - 256 

In 1820 he was re-elected for Dover 
without opposition ; and in 1826, when 
there were six candidates, he was placed 
far at the head of the poll, having polled 
1175 votes, and Charles Poulett Thomson, 
the other successful candidate (afterwards 
Lord Sydenham), 746. 

In Jan. 1828, Mr. Bootle Wilbraham 
was advanced to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Skelmersdale. 

He was for many years an active mem- 
ber of parliament. In the early stage of 
his oratorical career we find him address- 
ing the house in defence of the policy of 
Mr. Pitt, on the 19th May, 1797, and on 
the meeting of parliament on the 2nd 
Nov. following he was the mover of the 
address. 

Lord Skelmersdale married on the 29th 
April, 1796, Mary-Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Edward Taylor, of Bifrons, 
Kent, sister of the late Sir Herbert Taylor, 
Secretary to the Duke of York, and 
of the late Sir Brook Taylor, sometime 
British Minister at Berlin. By that lady, 
who died on the 20th June, 1840, he had 
issue two sons and two daughters: 1. the 
Hon. Mary-Charlotte Bootle Wilbraham, 
who is unmarried ; 2. the Hon. Richard 
Bootle Wilbraham, sometime M.P. for 
North Lancashire, who diedin 1844, leaving 
issue by Jessy, third daughter of Sir Richard 
Brooke, Bart.(who survives him), Edward, 
now Lord Skelmersdale (born 12 Dec.1837), 


and four daughters; 3. the Right Hon. 
Emma-Caroline Countess of Derby, mar- 
ried in 1825 to the present Earl of Derby, 
and has issue Lord Stanley, one other 
son, and one surviving daughter; 4. Col. 
the Hon. Edward Bootle Wilbraham, late 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Coldstream Guards, 
who married in 1841 Emily, fourth daugh- 
ter of James Ramsbottom, esq. and has 
issue. 





MarsHa Haynav. 

March 12. At Vienna, aged 67, Feld- 
zeugmeister the Baron Julius von Haynau, 
late Governor of Hungary. 

He was born at Cassel, the capital of 
Hesse, in 1786; and entered the Austrian 
service, as a Sub-Lieutenant in the 25th 
Infantry, in 1801. His rise was slow. 
He became a Colonel in 1830, and in 1844 
a General of Division. In 1847 he com- 
manded at Tameswar, and in 1848 he was 
at the head of the 8th division of the army 
in Italy. His services in that campaign 
obtained for him the cross of a commander 
of the order of Maria Theresa. 

In 1849 he became Commander-in- 
Chief of the army in Hungary, and in 
1850 he was made civil and military 
Governor of that kingdom. He held his 
last appointment but for a short time, for 
on the 6th July, in the same year, he was 
placed in retirement from that and from 
the command of the Third Division of the 
Austrian army. 

His severities in suppressing the Hun- 
garian revolution roused the indignation 
of all Europe, and particularly of the free 
press of this country; and so much were 
the feelings of the British public irritated 
by their recital that they could scarcely 
receive the Marshal with their wonted 
hospitality on his visit to England in 
1849; whilst at the brewery of Barclay 
and Perkins he met with a memorable 
outbreak of John-Bullism, in which many 
Englishmen of manners more habitually 
restrained were tempted to sympathise. 
Our public prints and caricatures teemed 
at the same time with satirical reflections, 
and the Marshal hastened his departure 
from our indignant shores. 

Since his dismissal from the government 
of Hungary, Haynau had lived privately 
at Graetz. He was at Vienna at the time 
of his death, and it was reported that he 
was about to be appointed to succeed the 
aged Marshal Radetzky in Italy. He had 
supped with the Prime Minister, Buol- 
Schauenstein ; and had recently returned 
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home and retired to rest, when, just after 
midnight, a stroke of apoplexy terminated 
his eventful life. His body received the 
honour of a public funeral at Vienna. 





Ap. THE Hon. Sir T. B. Carpet, G.C.B. 

March 4. At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, 
in his 77th year, the Hon. Sir Thomas 
Bladen Capel, G.C.B. Admiral of the Red; 
uncle to the Earl of Essex. 

He was born on the 25th August 1776, 
the fifth and youngest son of William the 
fourth Earl, by his second wife Harriet, 
daughter of Colonel Thomas Bladen. 

When less than six years of age he was 
placed on the books of the Phaeton 38 ; 
and ten years later he embarked on the 
12th April 1792, on board the Assistance 
50, Capt. Mansfield, stationed off New- 
foundland, where, in March 1793, he be- 
came midshipman of the Syren 32. He 
afterwards belonged to the Apollo 28, Le- 
viathan 74, and Sans Pareil 80; in the 
last of which he participated in Lord Brid- 
port’s action July 23, 1795, and was ap- 
pointed an acting-Lieutenant May 16, 
1796. He was made Lieutenant of the 
Cambrian 40, April 5, 1797; and on the 
18th April, 1798, transferred to the Van- 
guard 74, the flag-ship of Sir Horatio Nel- 
son, to whom he servedas signal-Lieutenant 
at the battle of the Nile. On that occasion 
he was promoted to the command ofthe Mu- 
tine 16, and sent home in charge of a dupli- 
cate of the despatches, and of the sword of 
M. Blanquet, the senior French officer sur- 
viving. At this period Nelson recom- 
mended Captain Capel to the Lords of the 
Admiralty as ‘‘a most excellent officer.’’ 
His commission was confirmed on the 20th 
October: and on the 27th Dec. in the 
same year he was further promoted to post 
rank, while in command of the Alecto 
sloop at Spithead. On the 5thJan. 1799, 
he was appointed to the Arab 22, on the 
West India station; on the 19th July 1800, 
to the Meleager 32, in which he was 
wrecked in the Gulf of Mexico on the 9th 
June 1801 ; on the 21st May 1802, to the 
Revolutionnaire 32, lying at Spithead; and 
on the 24th August following to the Phoebe 
36, on the Mediterranean station. He 
shared in the battle of Trafalgar, and at its 
close saved from destruction the prize ship- 
of-the-line Swiftsure. On the 27th Dec. 
1805 he removed to the Endymion 40, in 
which he conveyed the British arabassador 
to and from Constantinople, and acted a 
prominent part in the hostile operations 
carried on at the Dardanelles, during which 
he lost 3 men killed and 10 wounded. On 
the 14th Dec. 1811 he was appointedto La 
Hogue 74, and commanded on the north 
coast of America a small squadron em- 
ployed in blockading the enemy’s frigates 


in New London. On the 4th June 1815 
he was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath. 

On the 15th Dec. 1821 Captain Capel 
assumed the command of the Royal George 
yatcht, which he retained until promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral on the 27th 
May 1825. He was advanced to the dig- 
nity of a Knight Commander of the Bath 
on the 20th Feb. 1832. 

From the 30th May 1834 to July 1837 
Rear-Adm. Capel held the chief command 
of the East India station, with his flag in 
the Winchester 50. He attained the rank 
of Vice-Admiral in Jan. 1837, and that 
of Admiral in 1851. In 1853 he was 
raised to the highest grade of the order of 
the Bath. He also enjoyed a good-service 
pension of 3002. 

He married on the 10th May 1816, 
Harriet-Catherine, only daughter of Fran- 
cis George Smyth, esq. of Upper Brook-st. ; 
but by that lady, who survives him, he 
had no issue. 

Sir T. B. Capel’s will has been proved 
by his widow, power being reserved to the 
Earl of Essex and John Drummond, esq. 
the other executors. The personalty was 
sworn under 12,000/. Lady Capel takes 
a life interest in the estates ; and is the 
residuary legatee. 





Hon. Francis A. Prirrie. 

March 8. At Dublin, aged 73, the 
Hon. Francis Aldborough Prittie, Custos 
Rotulorum and Deputy- Lieutenant of the 
county of Tipperary ; only brother and 
heir presumptive to Lord Dunalley. 

He was born at Kilboy, co. Tipperary, 
on the 4th June, 1779, the second son of 
Henry first Lord Dunalley, by Catharine, 
second daughter and co-heir of Francis 
Sadleir, esq. of Sopwell hall, co. Tipperary, 
and widow of John Bury, esq. father of 
Lord Charleville. 

He was formerly M.P. for the county of 
Tipperary, for which he was first elected 
in 1807, after a contest in which Colonel 
Mathew and himself, on the Whig interest, 
defeated Mr. Bagwell and Mr. Pennefather. 
He was rechosen in 1812 without a contest, 
but in 1818 he was left in a minority, 
Viscount Cahir and the Hon. M. Mathew 
being returned. In 1826 he recovered his 
seat, being returned at the head of the 
poll. In 1830 he was re-elected without a 
contest ; but in 1831 he retired from par- 
liament. 

He was twice married, first on the 10th 
Sept. 1800, to Martha, only daughter of 
Cook Otway, esq. of Castle Otway, co. 
Tipperary, and widow of George Hartpole, 
esq. of Shrule castle, Queen’s county; she 
died in March, 1802, He married se- 
condly, July 16, 1803, Elizabeth, only 
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daughter of the Right Hon. George Pon- 
sonby, Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and 
became a second time a widower on the 
llth June, 1849. By his first wife he 
had issue one daughter, Martha, married 
in 1837 to the Hon. and Very Rev. Ro- 
bert William Henry Maude, Dean of 
Clogher, and has issue; by his second 
wife he had issue three sons and three 
daughters, 1. Mary, unmarried ; 2. Kate- 
Charlotte, married in 1830 to Lieut.- 
Colonel William Leader Maberly, Secre- 
tary to the Postmaster-General ; 3. Henry 
Prittie, esq. (now heir presumptive to the 
peerage,) born in 1807, and married, in 
1841, the Hon. Anne Louisa Mary 
O'Callaghan, only daughter of Lord Vis- 
count Lismore, and has issue a son, born 
in 1851; 4. George Ponsonby Prittie, 
esq. who married in 1841 Henrietta Hes- 
ter, only daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Gregory, and has issue; 5. Fran- 
cis Sadlier Prittie, esq. late an officer in 
the army, who married, first in 1838, 
Mary, only child of the Hon. Peter Rose, 
one of the Judges of Demerara, and se- 
condly, in 1846, Susanna, only daughter 
of William Henry Carter, esq. of Castle 
Martyn, co. Kildare, and has issue by his 
first wife ; and 6, Fanny, married in 1838, 
John Bagwell, esq. of Marlefield, co. 
Tipperary, and has issue. 





Sir Epwarp Doveury, Bart. 

March 5. At Tichborne Park, Hamp- 
shire, in his 71st year, Sir Edward Dough- 
ty, the eighth Baronet (of the family of 
Tichborne, 1620-1), a Deputy Lieutenant 
of Dorsetshire. 

He was born at Tichburne Park on the 
27th March, 1782, the third son of Sir 
Henry Tichborne, the sixth Baronet, by 
Lucy, daughter of Edmund Plowden, esq. 
of Plowden, co. Salop. 

In 1826 he assumed the name of Doughty 
only, on succeeding to the estate of his 
cousin Mrs. Elizabeth Doughty, of Snar- 
ford Hall, Lincolnshire, the daughter of 
George Brownlow Doughty, esq. by Fran- 
ces-Cicely, daughter of Sir Henry Joseph 
Tichborne, the fourth Baronet. 

He succeeded to the dignity of a Baronet 
on the death of his brother Sir Henry, in 
1845; and he served the office of Sheriff 
of Dorsetshire in 1834. 

He married, 26th June, 1827, the Hon. 
Katharine Arundell, third daughter of 
James Everard, ninth Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, and sister to the late and present 
lords ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue one son, Henry, who 
died in 1835, in his sixth year, and one 
daughter and heiress, Katharine Mary 
Elizebeth Doughty. 

He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
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brother, now Sir James Francis Tichborne, 
who was born in 1784, and married in 1827, 
Harrietta-Felicita, daughter of Henry Sey- 
mour, esq. of Knoyle, in Wiltshire, and has 
issue a son and two daughters. 





Apo. Sir T. Livinestone, Bart. 

April 1. At Westquarter, Falkirk, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Livingstone, the 
tenth Baronet (of Nova Scotia, 1625), 
Hereditary Keeper of the royal palace of 
Linlithgow, and of the castle of Blackness, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of Linlithgow- 
shire. 

Sir Thomas Livingtone was heir and 
representative of the Earls of Linlithgow, 
which peerage fell under attainder at the 
rebellion of 1715, the first Baronet having 
been the fourth son of the first Lord 
Livingstone, and younger brother to the 
first Earl of Linlithgow. Sir Thomas 
(now deceased) was the third but eldest 
surviving son of Sir Alexander the ninth 
Baronet by his first wife Anne, daughter 
of John Atkinson, esq. of London. He 
entered the navy Sept. 17, 1752, on board 
the Brome frigate, Capt. R. H. Bickerton, 
on the Home station ; where and in the 
West Indies he served, in the Dedalus 32, 
Dictator 64, Irresistible 74, Sybil frigate, 
and Boyne 98, until promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant Nov. 22, 1790. In 1791 
he was appointed to the Camel store ship, 
and in 1793 to the Monarch 74, com- 
manded by the late Sir James Wallace, 
under whom he witnessed the unsuccess- 
ful attack made in the following June upon 
Martinique. In April 1795 he was ap- 
pointed to the Asia 74, the flag-ship of 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Pringle in the North 
Sea, and he removed with that officer to 
the Tremendous of the same force. He 
succeeded his father as a Baronet in 1795. 
At the close of 1796, after having acted 
for four months as Commander of the 
Echo sloop at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
was confirmed in his appointment to that 
vessel; which was condemned as unfit for 
service in Feb. 1797, and in consequence 
he took a passage home. 

He was next appointed June 2, 1798, 
to the Expedition 44, in which he was 
employed in 1799 in conveying part of the 
Russian contingent from Revel to Eng- 
land. He was posted Jan. 13, 1800, into 
the Diadem 64, employed as a troop-ship 
in the expedition to Quiberon and Belle- 
isle; and in December he was invested 
with the command of the Athenienne 64, 
in which he accompanied Sir John B. 
Warren to the coast of Egypt ; she was 
paid off in Oct. 1802. In July 1804 he 
was appointed to the Mediator frigate, and 
in June 1805 removed to the Renommée, 
which in April 1806 effected the capture 
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of the Vigilante brig-of-war of 18 guns, 
and which was put out of commission in 
June 1808. He was not again employed 
until 1821, when he was appointed to the 
Genoa 74, on the Lisbon station. He 
became a Rear-Admiral in 1830, and a 
Vice-Admiral in 1838. 

Sir Thomas Livingstone married in 
1809, Janet, only surviving daughter of 
Sir James Stirling, Bart. of Mansfield. 
His lady died in 1831, without issue. 
The title has devolved on his nephew, now 
Sir Alexander Livingstone. 

The body of the deceased was interred 
by the side of his late wife, on the 6th of 
April; attended by twenty gentlemen, his 
old friends and neighbours, and by his 
tenantry. 





Sir Joun CAmpBeEtt, Barr. 

Jan. 18. At the residence of the Hon. 
John Le Gall, Kingstown, St. Vincent’s, 
aged 44, Sir John Campbell, the seventh 
Baronet, of New Ardnamurchan, co. Argyll, 

1628), recently Lieut.-Governor of St. 
Vincent's. 

He was born on the 27th Nov. 1807, 
the son of Sir John, the sixth Baronet, by 
Mary, sixth daughter of the late John 
Campbell, esq. of Lochend. 

He was admitted an advocate at the 
Scottish bar in 1831. On the death of 
his father in 1834, he succeeded to the 
family baronetcy, and in 1845 he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of the island 
of St. Vincent. 

He married, Nov. 21, 1833, Hannah- 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late James 
Macleod, esq. of Rasay, by whom he has 
left several children. His son and heir, 
now Sir John William Campbell, was 
born in 1836. 





Sir Cavenpisu S. RumsBocp, Barr. 

March 27. At Nice, aged 38, Sir Cav- 
endish Stuart Rumbold, the fourth Baro- 
net (1779) of Ferrand, Yorkshire. 

He was born at Calcutta on the 26th 
August, 1815, and was the second but 
eldest surviving son and heir of Sir Wm. 
Rumbold the third Baronet, by the Hon. 
Henrietta Elizabeth Parkyns, third daugh- 
ter of Thomas-Boothby first Lord Raw- 
cliffe. He succeeded his father on the 24th 
August, 1833. 

He married, in 1836, Mary-Harcourt, 
eldest daughter of the late Rear-Admiral 
Manby, of Northwold, Norfolk, and widow 
of the Baron de Flassans. By that lady, 
who died in 1850, he had no issue, 

The title is inherited by his brother, 
now Sir Carlo Arthur Henry Rumbold, 
born in 1820, and late a Captain in the 
army. 


Sir GeorGe SitweE tt, Barr. 

March 12. At Bognor, aged 55, Sir 
George Sitwell, the second Baronet, of 
Reinshaw, co. Derby (1808), a Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county. 

He was born on the 20th April, 1797, 
the only son of Sir Sitwell Sitwell, the 
first Baronet, some time M.P. for West 
Looe, by his first wife Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Parks, esq. of Highfield House, 
Lancashire. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father on the 14th July, 1814. 

On the enlargement of the representa- 
tion of Derbyshire, by the operation of 
the Reform Act, he became a candidate 
for the Northern division of the county, 
but he was defeated by the two Whig candi- 
dates, the poll being, for Lord Cavendish 
(the present Earl of Burlington), 3338, 
Thomas Gisborne, esq. 2385, and for Sir 
George Sitwell, 1183. 

He married June 1, 1818, Susan-Murray, 
eldest daughter of Crawfurd Tait, esq. of 
Harvieston, co. Clackmannan; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
three sons and four daughters. The pre- 
sent Baronet, Sir Sitwell Reresby Sitwell, 
was born in 1828, and is unmarried ; 
George-Frederick, the second son, is an 
officer in the army; and the youngest, 
Campbell, died in 1844, in his fourteenth 
year. Sir George’s eldest daughter Susan- 
Alice, was married in 1844 to the Hon. 
Wellington Henry Stapleton Cotton, only 
son of Lord Viscount Combermere. 





Gen. Str Epwarp Kerrison, Bart. 

March 9. At his residence in Great 
Stanhope-street, aged 78, Sir Edward Ker- 
rison, Bart. General in the army, Colonel 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, K.C.B. and 
G.C.H. 

He was born in St. Mary’s parish, Bun- 
gay, in 1774,the only son of Matthias Ker- 
rison, of Bungay and Hexne hall, co. Suf- 
folk, esq. by Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Edward Barnes, esq. of Barsham in the 
same county. He entered the army as 
Cornet in the 6th Dragoons, on the 23rd 
June, 1796; was made Lieutenant in the 
same corps in 1798; Captain of the 47th 
Foot on the 18th Oct.; and in the 7th 
Hussars on the &th Nov. in the same year. 
He served with that regiment in the expe- 
dition to the Helder in 1799, and was in 
the actions of the 19th Sept. and 2nd and 
6th of October. He obtained a majority in 
his regiment in 1803, and a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in 1805. In Oct. 1808, he em- 
barked with it for Spain; and on the plains 
of Leon, on the 25th Dec. following, he 
was severely wounded, his arm being 
broken in two places. He commanded his 
regiment at the passage of the Oberon, at 
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the action of Sauveterne, and at the battles 
of Orthes and Toulouse. At Orthes, as 
expressed in Lord Wellington’s despatch, 
‘The 7th Hussars distinguished them- 
selves, and made many prisoners: their 
charges were highly meritorious ;’’ and in 
that action Colonel Kerrison was severely 
wounded. On the return of the regiment 
to England, its officers presented a piece 
of plate, of two hundred guineas value, to 
Colonel Kerrison in testimony of their esti- 
mation of his conduct. 

He again served in the campain of 1815 ; 
was slightly wounded at Waterloo, where 
also his horse was shot under him, but 
continued with his regiment, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Cambray, and the sur- 
render of Paris. 

Sir Edward Kerrison received a medal 
for the battle of Orthes, and the silver 
medal with two clasps for Sahugan, Bene- 
vento, and Toulouse. He was nominated 
a Commander of the Bath at the enlarge- 
ment of the order ; received the honour of 
knighthood on the 5th Jan. 1815; was 
created a Baronet by patent dated July 
27, 1821; nominated a Grand Cross of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1831 
(having been previously a Knight Com- 
mander of the same), and a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath in 1840. He attained 
the rank of Major-General in 1819; was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 14th 
Light Dragoons in 1830 ; promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-General in 1837, and to that 
of General in 1851. 

Sir Edward Kerrison was a candidate for 
the borough of Shaftesbury at the general 
election of 1612; and, though not re- 
turned, was seated on petition, and repre- 
sented that borough until the dissolution 
of 1818. At the election of that year he 
stood for Northampton, and unseated the 
former Whig member, Sir George Robin- 
son, the poll being, for Earl Compton 
(the present Marquess of Northampton) 
815, Sir Edward Kerrison 666, and Sir 
George Robinson 639. 

Sir Edward was first elected for Eye in 
the year 1824, and he was rechosen, with- 
out opposition, at every subsequent elec- 
tion, until the last of 1852, when he was 
succeeded by his son. He was always a 
consistent and zealous supporter of the 
Conservative cause. 

“Among the followers of that great chief 
whom we have lately lost (says the United 
Service Gazette,) there was none more 
deeply impressed with the genius, or more 
zealous to carry out the instructions, of the 
Duke of Wellington, than he on whom the 
grave has so shortly afterwards closed. He 
served his country long, faithfully, and 
truly; and none who have ever known him 
will think there is any exaggeration in de- 
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clariog that his warmth of heart, his gene- 
rous sympathy, and his ever overflowing 
benevolence of character, made him no 
less beloved in his private than respected 
in his public life.” 

Sir Edward Kerrison married, on the 
20th Oct. 1813, Mary-Martha, daughter 
of Alexander Ellice, of Pittencrief, co. Fife, 
esq. and by that lady he had issue one son 
and four daughters: 1. Anne, married in 
1837, to the present Lord Henniker, and 
has issue; 2. Emily-Harriet, married in 
1834 to Lord Viscount Mahon, only son 
of Earl Stanhope, and hasissue; 3. Ade- 
laide-Maynard, who died in 1821; 4. Sir 
Edward Clarence Kerrison, the present Ba- 
ronet; and 5. Agnes-Burrell, born in 1831. 

The present Barénet, who, as already 
mentioned, is M.P.;for Eye, was born in 
1821, and married ir, 1844, Lady Caroline 
Margaret Fox-Strangways, younger daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Ichester. 





GENERAL Six Coartes IMHOFF. 

Feb. 14. At Darlesford House, Wor- 
cestershire, aged 86, General Sir Charles 
Imhoff, Knight of St. Joachim. 

Sir Charles Imhoff, though of German 
extraction, was, we believe, a native of 
this country, and related to the celebrated 
Warren Hastings, who was a native of 
Darlesford. 

In 1786 he was recommended by Queen 
Charlotte to the notice of the reigning 
Prince of Waldeck, and was appointed by 
his Serene Highness to the command of a 
company in one of his regiments, which he 
joined in 1787, at Arolsen, the capital of 
Waldeck. He remained in Germany for 
some years; but, having completed his 
military education, returned to England at 
the commencement of the war in 1793, and 
accepted a commission in the Berkshire 
militia ; which he quitted a Captain in 1798, 
and then purchased a troop in the First 
regiment of Life Guards, by commission 
dated April 4, 1799. In 1801 he became 
Major in the 4th Foot, and on the 5th 
of Feb. 1802, Lieut.-Colonel in the same 
regiment. 

At the peace of 1802 he again visited 
the Prince of Waldeck, but returned home 
from Berlin at the renewal of the war. He 
continued on half-pay until 1807, when he 
was for a short time Inspecting Field 
Officer of the volunteers of the North In- 
land district at Nottingham; and was next 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the fourth 
garrison battalion, stationed in Jersey. 
He retained that command in the Channel 
Islands until June 1812, when he was 
placed on the staff as Inspecting Field 
Officer of the Guernsey Militia ; and, after 
having occasionally officiated as command- 
ing officer of the garrison during the ab- 
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sence of the Lieut.-Governor, he was re- 
gularly sworn into that office on the 25th 
June 1814, and exercised its functions 
until the 20th August following. 

He was successively promoted to the 
rank of Colonel in the army in 1811, 
Major-General 1814, Lieut.-General 1830, 
and General 1846. 

On the 18th May, 1807, he received the 
royal licence to accept the insignia of a 
Grand Commander of the Order of St. 
Joachim, and from that period he had en- 
joyed the titular distinction of a Knight in 
this country,—the regulation to the con- 
trary with respect to Foreign Orders of 
Knighthood not being issued until the year 
1813. 

Sir Charles Imhoff married Feb. 19, 
1795, Charlotte, sixth daughter of Sir 
Charles William Blunt, Bart. She died 
on the 14th March, 1847. 


GENERAL Sir Roserr Barron, K.C.H. 

March 17. At Montagu-place, Mon- 
tagu-square, in his 84th year, General 
Sir Robert Barton, Knt. and K.C.H. 

He was born at Fethard, co. Tipperary, 
the fifth son of William Barton, esq. of 
Grove, co. Tipperary, by Grace, eldest 
daughter of the Very Rev. Charles Massy, 
Dean of Limerick, and sister to Sir Hugh 


Dillon Massy, of Doonas, Bart. 

Being in his youth in the south of 
France, Sir Robert Barton commenced 
his military career, in 1790, as a volunteer 
in the first division of National Guards; 
and he received the thanks of the National 
Convention for his conduct in the affair 


of Moissac. Having returned to England, 
he entered the British service in 1793. 
In 1795 he was in Flanders with the 11th 
Dragoons, and in 1799 in Holland, where 
he received the thanks of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby for his conduct at Oude Carspel, 
on the 8th Sept. in that year. In 1812, 
as Lieut.-Colonel of the 2d Life Guards, 
he took part in the Peninsular campaign. 
He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1819, to Lieut.-General in 1837, 
and to General in 1851. 

Sir Robert Barton received the honour 
of knighthood in 1837. , 

He was twice married: first, to Maria, 
daughter and co-heir of John Painter, esq. 
many years of the Navy Office, Somerset 
House, and niece to Lady Northcote, of 
Pynes, Devon; and, secondly, to Marian 
Colette, widow of Colonel M‘Pherson, 
daughter of John Addison, esq. and great- 
grand-daughter of Archbishop Smith. She 
died in 1844. By his first wife he had 
issue Hugh, a Major in the army; Grace, 
married to Capt. Addison; and Maria. 
By his second wife he had another daughter, 
Alexandrina-Charlotte. 

ll 
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ReAR-ApMIRAL Sir C. T. Jones. 

April 4. At Montgomery, in his 76th 
year, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Thomas 
Jones, Knight, of Fronfraith, Montgo- 
meryshire, a Deputy Lieutenant of that 
county. 

He was the third son of Charles Thomas 
Jones, esq. of Fronfraith. 

He entered the navy in May, 1791, as 
Captain’s servant, in the Vulcan fire- 
ship, Capt. S. Ferris, lying off Spithead, 
and shortly after removed as first-class 
volunteer to the Alcide 74, stationed in 
Portsmouth harbour. In the Leviathan 
74, he witnessed the occupation of Toulon 
in August 1793, and was wounded in Lord 
Howe’s action of the Ist of June, 1794. 
In the Sans Pareil 80, he participated in 
the action fought off the Isle de Croix, 
June 23, 1795. He was made Lieutenant 
Oct. 16, 1798, into the Fairy 18, on the 
coast of Africa. On the 26th Aug. 1799, he 
was removed to the Neptune 98, Lord 
Gambier’s flag-ship in the Channel; and 
he afterwards served for some years in 
several ships on the East India station. 
On the 16th May, 1807, he was appointed 
to the Trent frigate, bearing the flag of 
Vice-Admiral Sir J. H. Whitshed at Cork. 

In 1809, he received the honour of 
knighthood from the hands of the Duke of 
Richmond,the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Sir C. T. Jones attained the rank of 
Commander Aug. 15, 1810. On the 16th 
June 1814, he was appointed to the Har- 
rier sloop, which was employed among the 
Canary Islands, off the coast of France, 
and on the Halifax station, until paid off 
in Dec. 1818. 

He was promoted to Post-Captain Aug. 
12, 1819. He accepted the retirement of 
that rank Oct. 1, 1846, and became a re- 
tired Rear-Admiral in 1851. 

He married in 1817, Miss Salton, daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Salton, esq. Collector of 
Customs at Bermuda. 


Carrain Dirks, R.N. 

March 24. At the house of his rela- 
tive Mr. Featherstone at Rugby, Thomas 
Dilke, esq. Captain R.N. 

He was the younger son of William 
Dilke, esq. of Maxstoke Castle, co. War- 
wick, (who died in 1797,) by Louisa-Anne, 
daughter of Richard Geast, esq. of Blythe 
Hall, co. Warwick, and sister to Dugdale 
Stratford Dugdale, esq. of Merivale. 

He entered the navy in May 1811 as 
first-class boy in the Revenge 74, in which 
and the Marlborough 74, bearing the flags 
of Rear-Admirals the Hon. A. K. Legge 
and George Cockburn, he served, off 
Cadiz, until Nov. 1812. During the next 
six years he was employed in various ships 
on the West India, Home, and Mediter- 
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ranean stations. On the 3rd Oct. 1818, 
he became acting-Lieutenant of the Myr- 
midon 20; and he was confirmed in that 
rank on the 22nd Jan. 1819. On the 
12th July, 1821, he was appointed to the 
Cherokee 10; and on the 12th April, 
1823, to the Naiad 46 ; in which he con- 
tributed to the defeat on the 3lst Jan. 
1824, of the Tripoli, Algerine corvette, of 
18 guns; and on the night of the 23rd 
May following commanded the boats, in 
conjunction with Lieuts. Michael Quin 
and George Evans, at the brilliant de- 
struction of a 16-gun brig moored under 
protection of the fortress of Bona. On 
the 28th Dec. 1826 he removed to the 
Asia 84, as Flag-Lieutenant to Sir Edward 
Codrington, Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean ; and for his conduct in 
that ship, at the battle of Navarino, 
Oct. 20, 1827, he was promoted, on the 
same day, to the Rose sloop, in which he 
continued until some time in the follow- 
ing year. He was afterwards appointed, 
Aug. 4, 1835, to the Wanderer brig, on 
the North America and West India sta- 
tion; and on the 10th Jan. 1837 was 
promoted to post rank, since which time 
he has been on half-pay. 

Mr. Dilke had walked from the railway 
station at Rugby to the house of Mr. 
Featherstone, and had been shown into 
his room, when he suddenly fell and ex- 
pired. It was ascertained that death 
ensued from water formed in the peri- 
cardium. 





Caprain GRANVILLE Locn, R.N. 

Feb. 3.° Slain, when commanding an 
expedition against the Burmese on the 
Irawaddy, in his 50th year, Capt. Gran- 
ville Gower Loch, R.N., flag-Captain of the 
Winchester. 

He was the second son of James Loch, 
esg. of Drylaw, co. Edinburgh, M.P. for 
Kirkwall, &c. by Anne, youngest daughter 
of P. Orr, esq. of co. Kincardine. His 
uncle, Francis Erskine Loch, esq. is a 
Post Captain of the year 1814, and cousin 
to Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B. 

He entered the navy on the 23rd Feb. 
1826, and passed his examination in 1832. 
He was’made Lieutenant Oct. 23, 1833 ; 
appointed on the 21st Aug. 1834, to the 
Ocean 80, and on the 27th Aug. 1835, to 
the Howe 120, as flag-Lieutenant at the 
Nore to the Hon. C. E. Fleming. In 
March 1836 he joined the Vanguard 80, 
then fitting for the Mediterranean. On 
the 28th Feb. 1837 he was made Com- 
mander; on the 12th July 1838 was ap- 
pointed to the Fly 18, and on the 26th 
Dec. 1840 to the Vesuvius steamer, in 
which he served on the South American 
Gent. Maa. Vout. XXXIX. 
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and Mediterranean stations. On the 26th 
Aug. 1841, he was advanced to post rank. 

In the following year he went out in the 
Dido to serve as a volunteer on the staff of 
Lord Gough in the war in China. He acted 
as an extra aide-de-camp at the storming 
of Chin Kiang-Foo on the 2lst July, 
1842; and was present with Sir Henry 
Pottinger at all the conferences which ter- 
minated that war. He published a very 
interesting work, entitled ‘‘The Closing 
Events of the War in China.” 

In 1846 Capt. Loch obtained the com- 
mand of the Alarm 26, then on the West 
Indiastation. Inthis capacity he conducted 
a very spirited expedition in boats up the 
river San Juan de Nicaragua (the scene of 
one of Nelson’s early exploits), which 
enabled him to adjust the differences then 
existing between the British Government 
and the Nicaraguan Republic, and to dic- 
tate a treaty with that State. For this 
service he received from Her Majesty the 
Companionship of the Bath, upon the re- 
commendation of Lord Palmerston. 

In 1852 Captain Loch was appointed by 
the Duke of Northumberland to the com- 
mand of the Winchester 50, which was or- 
dered to relieve the Hastings as flag-ship 
in the East Indies. Shortly after his ar- 
rival at Rangoon Admiral Austen died of 
cholera. The Commodore remained with 
the squadron off the coast, and the com- 
mand of the river devolved principally on 
Captain Loch. In spite of an oppressive 
climate and a harassing enemy he kept 
the communications open, and succeeded, 
against enormous odds, in compelling the 
Burmese to retire, in great measure, from 
the stockades and positions they held on 
the banks of the Irawaddy. An attack 
was about to be made upon a strong posi- 
tion at Donabew, where a marauding chief, 
with upwards of a thousand followers, had 
occupied the square of the pagoda and 
ejected the head man of the town, who had 
been faithful to the British throughout the 
war. These marauders, or dacoits, had 
already given some trouble, for they oc- 
cupy a country covered with jungle and 
intersected with creeks, in the unknown 
delta of the river. Very recently a squadron 
of boats and a steamer had been sent 
against them, and had returned with loss, 
never having seen the enemy, though they 
ascended a narrow creek, staked in several 
places, and were exposed to a galling fire. 
It was therefore thought necessary to re- 
new the attack on these formidable robbers 
with a larger force, and Captain Granville 
Loch determined to lead this enterprise in 
person. The result of this attack proved 
most unfortunate. It was repulsed by the 
natives with very severe loss, amounting to 
no less than 88 killed and wounded out of 
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a party which cannot have exceeded 300 or 
400, Two guns were also lost ; and, as if 
to render this disaster the most painful 
occurrence in the campaign, it was marked 
by the death of Captain Loch himself, who 
commanded the expedition, and of Lieute- 
nant Kennedy, of the Fox, while several 
other officers and mates were severely 
wounded. 





Lievut.-Cor. CHaries Deangz, K.H. 

March 18. At Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, in his 62d year, Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles Deane, K.H. in command of the 
Ist battalion of the First or Royal Regi- 
ment of Foot. 

This distinguished officer was born 
June 6, 1791, at Southampton, and was 
the eldest son of Captain Charles Mere- 
dith Deane, of the 24th Light Dragoons, 
and of his wife, Ann, eldest daughter of 
John Deane, Esq., of Hartley Court, 
Berks, a magistrate and receiver for the 
county. Mrs. Deane was authoress of a 
“ Tour through the Upper Provinces of 
Hindostan in 1804 ;’’ and died at Bath in 
1847, leaving two sons, 1. Charles, the 
subject of this memoir; and, 2. the Rev. 
John Bathurst Deane, M.A. F.S.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel Deane entered the army, 
as Cornet in the 24th Light Dragoons, at 
the early age of fuurteen years, under the 
unusually interesting circumstance that his 
cornetcy was given by Lord Lake, on the 

- field of battle, at Delhi, to his father, of 
whose gallantry, in the celebrated charge 
by which the 24th (then 27th) Light 
Dragoons broke and dispersed the rear 
division of the Mahratta army, his lordship 
had been an eye-witness. Cornet Deane 
joined his regiment at Cawnpore, in 1806, 
as Lieutenant (by purchase), and was pre- 
sent with it in the campaigns—of 1809, 
against Runjeet Sing; of 1817, against 
the Mahrattahs; and of 1818, against the 
Pindarrees. At the siege of Hattras, in 
1817, Lieut. Deane when on picquet duty 
with half a troop of the 24th Light Dra- 
goons, charged and repulsed a body of 
300 horsemen of the enemy, clad in chain 
armour, and escorting a large convoy of 
treasure, with which they were attempting 
to escape from the fortress. Many of these 
horsemen were cut down, and several of 
the treasure waggons captured, and sent 
by Lieut. Deane into the British camp. 
In 1818, Lieut. Deane obtained (by pur- 
chase) a troop of the 24th Light Dragoons, 
which returned home and were disbanded 
the same year. In 1823, Captain Deane 
exchanged from H. P. into the First or 
Royal Regiment of Foot, then in Madras, 
and accompanied it to the Burmese War. 
In November, 1825, he was detached by 
Sir Archibald Campbell with 100 men of 
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the Royals and 100 Sepoys to defend the 
important post of Puddown, on the Irra- 
waddy, 30 miles in rear of the army then 
in advance upon Ava. On the continued 
occupation of this post depended, in a 
great measure, the supplies of the army 
by water—their only means of carriage ; 
and it appeared an act of imprudence in 
the General to trust the maintenance of so 
important a position as Puddown to so 
small a force as 200 men, assisted though 
they were by a few boats under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Kellett, R.N. The 
post, nevertheless, was successfully held 
by Captain Deane and his heroic little 
band, in which the Sepoys emulated the 
valour of their European comrades, who 
repulsed the repeated attacks of upwards 
of 5000 Burmese on three several days, 
and finally compelled them to relinquish 
the siege after they had penetrated into 
and set every quarter of the village on 
fire. For this service Captain Deane was 
rewarded (but not till ten years after- 
wards, when he had purchased his ma- 
jority) with the Cross of the Hanoverian 
Order. He obtained, also, the war medal 
for his other campaigns when these ho- 
norary distinctions were tardily delivered 
out to the veterans of the Indian wars of 
Lake and Wellesley. In 1843 Major 
Deane purchased the Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of the 2nd Battalion Royals, but was un- 
fortunately compelled, through ill-health, 
to relinquish it a month afterwards, on the 
regiment being ordered to the West Indies. 
In 1846 Major Deane obtained the brevet- 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and proceeded 
to join his regiment in St. Lucia; and after 
that in New Brunswick. Soon after the 
return of the lst Battalion to England in 
1851, Lieutenant-Colonel Deane took the 
command of it, in consequence of the ill- 
ness of Lieutenant-Colonel Brown ; which 
command he retained till within a few days 
of his death, March 13, 1853, resolutely 
discharging his duties to the last, although 
daily sinking into his grave, with that in- 
domitable energy which had been his cha- 
racteristic through life. He was buried 
on the 22nd inst. in the beautiful church- 
yard of Malpas, with the military honours 
to which his rank and position were en- 
titled, the whole regiment then at head- 
quarters being in attendance, and thou- 
sands of spectators witnessing the most 
considerable and most impressive funeral 
which had ever been seen in that country. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deane, K.H. has left 
behind him in his regiment the reputation 
of a kind commander and an excellent 
officer ; one who, always observant of strict 
discipline, was ever attentive to the com- 
forts of his men, and one to whom his 
regiment, in the hour of action, would 
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have cheerfully and confidently trusted the 
honour of a flag charged with the names of 
fifteen victories. 

Lieut.-Colonel Deane married in 1823, 
Augusta, third daughter of the late Dr. 
Lempriére, author of the Classical Dic- 
tionary ; and has left several sons and one 
married daughter. 





Roperick MActeop, Esa. 

March 13. At his seat, Invergordon 
Castle, Ross-shire, in his 67th year, 
Roderick Macleod, esq. of Cadboll, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Cromarty, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of Ross-shire. 

He was the only son of Robert Bruce 
Eneas Macleod, esq. who was also Lord 
Lieutenant of Cromartyshire, and its re- 
presentative in parliament from 1807 to 
1812, by Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
Macleod, esq. of Harris. 

He was returned to parliament for the 
counties of Cromarty and Nairn at the 
general election of 1818, but in 1820 was 
succeeded by the Hon. G. Pryce Camp- 
bell. In Sept. 1831, on the death of Sir 
Hugh Innes, Bart. he was elected for the 
county of Sutherland (for which his father 
had been an unsuccessful candidate in 
1790) ; and again at the general elections 
of 1832 and 1835. At the following elec- 
tion in 1837 he was returned for the In- 
verness district of burghs, defeating James 
J. R. Mackenzie, esq. by 336 votes to 
317 ; but in March, 1840, he retired from 
parliament by accepting the stewardship 
of the Chiltern hundreds. His vote had 
generally supported the Liberal party. 

Mr. Macleod was constituted Lord 
Lieutenant of the shire of Cromarty in 
1833, on the resignation of his father, who 
had held the office from the period of its 
first institution in 1794. 

He married, in 1813, Isabella, daughter 
of William Cunninghame, esq. of Lain- 
shaw, in Ayrshire, and had issue two sons, 
Robert-Bruce-Eneas, and Henry-Dun- 
ning; and three daughters, Margaret- 
Elizabeth, Anna-Maria, and Isabella. 


Henry Joun Conyers, Esa. 
March 30. Aged 61, Henry John 


Conyers, esq. of Copped Hall, Essex, a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate, Co- 
lonel commandant of the East Essex 
Militia, and a Verdurer of Epping Forest. 

He was born in Feb. 1782, the only 
son of John Conyers, esq. of Copped 
Hall, who died in 1818, by Julia-Catha- 
rine, only daughter of William Mathew, 
esq. 

Colonel Conyers was a Tory and Pro- 
tectionist in politics. In March 1830, on 
the death of Sir Eliab Harvey, he was a 
candidate for the representation of the 


county of Essex, but Mr. Bramston was 
elected by the large majority of 1840 to 
661. The Colonel’s most conspicuous 
character was as a sportsman. He might 
(says the Chelmsford Chronicle) well be 
called the father of the Essex hunting-field, 
since he had been at the head of a pack of 
fox-hounds for half a century, and no man 
had spent more, or applied a greater por- 
tion of time and energy to the pursuit of 
the chase in all its spirit. For the last few 
years age-had begun to tell on his once 
iron frame, but his last illness was not of 
many days’ duration. 

He married Jan. 8, 1817, Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Steele, and had issue three 
daughters: 1. Julia, married in 1840 to 
the Hon. Anthony John Ashley, barrister- 
at-law, brother to the present Earl of 
Shaftesbury ; 2. Charlotte-Elizabeth, mar- 
ried in 1839 to Richard Jefferson Eaton, 
esq. some time M.P. for Cambridgeshire, 
and was left his widow in 1847 ; and 3. 
Henrietta-Maria, who died in 1846, aged 
twenty-five. 





Henry Soutnern, Esa. C.B. 

Jan. 28. At Riode Janeiro, aged 54, 
Henry Southern, esq. C.B., H.M. Minister 
at the Court of the Brazils. 

This gentleman was a member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1819, as 22nd Senior Optime M.A. 
1822. He afterwards became a member 
of the Middle Temple, but was not called 
tothe bar. For some years he was acon- 
siderable contributor to literary periodi- 
cals. He was the originator and editor of 
the Retrospective Review ; he afterwards, 
conjointly with Dr. Bowring, conducted 
the Westminster Review ; he was the pro- 
prietor and editor of the second series of 
the London Magazine; he contributed to 
the Atlas upon its first starting, and passed 
from it to the Spectator, under its origi- 
nator and present able conductor, Mr. Rin- 
toul. He also took apart in the literature 
of the Examiner. 

In 1833 he accompanied Mr. Villiers, 
now Earl of Clarendon, on his being ap- 
pointed Minister to Spain, as his private 
secretary. He was presently placed on 
the diplomatic staff, and after remaining 
some years at Madrid was appointed Se- 
cretary of Legrtion at Lisbon. In 1848 
he became Minister to the Argentine Con- 
federation, and in 1851 was promoted to 
the Court of the Brazils, and received the 
insignia of a Companion of the Bath. 

He died after an illness of only three 
days. He had been in his usual state of 
health at the Legation, in the middle of 
the day of the 24th Jan. when the heat 
was very great, and where he inhaled the 
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poisonous atmosphere. In the evening he 
returned to his country house in an open 
carriage, exposed to the damp air, and in 
the night was taken extremely ill, and suf- 
fered very greatly during three days, when 
nature could resist no longer, and he was 
relieved by death from further struggle. 
Thus has died, in the service of his country, 
not merely one of her ablest men in the 
sphere in which he was placed, but one 
who unflinchingly and untiringly devoted 
the best energies of his large and liberal 
mind to the fulfilment of his duties. In 
private life Mr. Southern was greatly be- 
loved and respected for his very many 
amiable personal qualities, and his varied 
learning and acquirements. 

On the 28th of January (the day of his 
death) his body was conveyed to the Le- 
gation in Rio, where the royal hearse was 
in attendance, with a large cavalry escort. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Under-Secretaries, all the diplomatic corps 
in town, and a large number of persons of 
distinction, formed the funeral procession 
from the house to the British burial- 
ground, where the greater portion of the 
British residents and many Brazilians of 
high respectability awaited the arrival. 
The service was read by the English Cler- 
gyman; and; on the body being lowered 
into the ground, the artillery and infantry 
fired the customary salutes. 





CHEVALIER KESTNER. 

March 5. At Rome, in his 76th year, 
Chevalier Kestner, late Hanoverian Minis. 
ter at the Pontifical court. 

During a residence of more than forty 
years in that city, he had justly become 
the favourite of the English residents and 
visitors. Although he never received the 
slightest remuneration from England, he 
had, even after the place of Hanoverian 
Minister at Rome was abolished in 1843, 
performed, in the absence of an English 
resident, all those acts of courtesy and 
kindness for which foreigners generally 
look to the representatives of their own 
government. 

Augustus Kestner is known to the Eng- 
lish literary public by different essays on 
the fine arts, in particular by a small but 
highly instructive volume on painting, which 
was ably translated by Sir Charles East- 
lake. Himself a distinguished draughts- 
man and a practised painter, he possessed 
a profound knowledge of the arts, both 
ancient and modern, and a keen sense of 
classical beauty, which had been sharpen- 
ed to an almost instinctive tact. To him 
is owing, for the most part, the formation 
of the best collection of casts of antique 
gems—that published by the Instituto 
Archeologico, of which he was one of the 
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founders and distinguished functionaries, 
and at the sittings of which he regularly 
presided for many years. He also pos- 
sessed a choice collection of works of art 
—Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, Roman— 
including medals, gems, cameos, bronzes, 
vases, and a considerable number of choice 
pictures of the historical Italian school, 
and engravings, which formed together the 
Museum Kestnerianum. He had all but 
finished an accurate catalogue of this mu- 
seum, which, we believe, he has witha 
noble patriotism left to the university of 
his native country, the illustrious Georgia 
Augusta (Gittingen), and which would do 
honour to any princely collection. As he 
delighted in drawing and painting, so he 
was not only an enthusiastic admirer of 
true music, but himself a composer. In 
short, he combined in his person a rare 
eminence in almost every branch of the 
fine arts, being at the same time an accom- 
plished man of business, and well ac- 
quainted with the duties of his own pro- 
fession, which he ennobled by sincerity, 
truthfulness, and unflinching moral cou- 
rage. But his highest and rarest merit 
was his universal kindness and his faithful 
friendship, his childlike soul, his pure and 
spotless character, and his enthusiasm for 
every thing which elevates humanity and 
adorns society. 

He has left behind him ready to appear 
in print his father’s correspondence with the 
poet Goéthe, in the years 1772 and 1773 
(the period of Gitz and of Faust), before 
and after the marriage of Kestner with 
Lotte, the lovely original of that poetical 
creation, Werther’s Lotte. This corre- 
spondence does as much honour to human 
nature in general as to the three principal 
persons concerned in it. Measures have 
been taken to secure an English transla- 
tion, with notes and illustrations.—7imes. 





E. P. Coarteswortn, Esa. M.D. 

Feb. 20. At Lincoln, aged 51, Edward 
Parker Charlesworth, esq. M.D., an hono- 
rary Vice-President of the County Hospi- 
tal, the Lunatic Asylum, and the Lincoln 
General Dispensary. 

Dr. Charlesworth was the son of the 
Rev. John Charlesworth, A.M. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rec- 
tor of Ossington, Nottinghamshire. His 
grandfather was of the medical profes- 
sion, of a family long resident in Notting- 
hamshire, formerly of Charlesworth, Der- 
byshire. The doctor’s medical education 
was begun under the pupilage of the late 
E. Harrison, M.D. of Horncastle, after- 
wards of Holles-street, London, and com- 
pleted in Edinburgh, where he graduated 
in 1807. Having previously married, he 
at once settled in Lincoln, From Edin- 
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burgh he brought rare qualities. Gifted 
with an excellent memory, he was a close 
observer and a sound logician. No man 
could excel him in bis clear, analytic 
power of reasoning ; every thought was 
directed to some practical end. Though 
not a closet-student, he read much. He 
profoundly studied the book of nature ; 
and no one had more deeply read man- 
kind. With such qualities for forming 
a first-rate physician, no wonder he rose 
rapidly into repute, and acquired a wide 
practice in the county. He was early 
appointed physician to the Lincolnshire 
County Hospital and Dispensary, besides 
giving gratuitous advice at his own house. 
To meet those increased demands upon his 
exertions, he became a perfect economist 
of time. Throughout life his early habits 
and the scrupulous exactness with which 
he fulfilled both public and private en- 
gagements became proverbial. In con- 
sultation he was clear, careful, correct ; 
his treatment of disease bold, but prudent; 
he never subjected his patient to rash ex- 
periment, nor pestered the medical at- 
tendant with multiplied remedies. His 
opinion was generally expressed in few 
words, for he had the power to speak, as 
he wrote, in aphorisms ; and seldom was 
there room for dissent from his dictum ; 
yet his deference and courtesy in canvass- 
ing an opposing opinion were remarkable ; 
he delighted to discern merit in others; 
and one great aim of his life was to exalt, 
not to depreciate, his fellow-practitioners. 

But we should be doing great injustice 
to the memory of Dr. Charlesworth did 
we regard him merely in the capacity of 
an eminent and successful medical prac- 
titioner. Convinced that the well-being 
of public institutions depended upon strict 
supervision, and scrupulous performance 
of their duties by both officers and attend- 
ants, he was deemed by some a stern dis- 
disciplinarian ; but be it borne in mind 
that he fought on the side of mercy and 
charity. He was a thorough reformer, and 
(like all reformers) was for a while looked 
upon as a wild innovator, for to battle 
against ignorance and prejudice is to ex- 
cite opposition. 

The great work, however, of thirty of 
the best years of his life—‘‘ the labour 
of love’’ he laid out for himself --was his 
persistent effort to alleviate and improve 
the condition of those who suffer under 
the most dire and grievous affliction with 
which it pleases God to visit his creatures. 
No sooner was the Lincoln Lunatic Asy- 
lum opened, than he was appointed one of 
the physicians. He had seen the working 
of a private asylum, conducted by his pre- 
ceptor, Dr. Harrison, at Horncastle, on 
the plan of all similar establishments of 
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that day, where men were kept chained up 
like wild beasts. 

At Lincoln he was speedily roused to 
exertion. Remonstrant letters poured in 
from him to the board. With him, a pur- 
pose once formed was a law from which 
nothing could divert him. Impressed with 
the cruelty and mischief of the “ brutal 
means of restraint’’ then practised, he 
conceived the grand idea to substitute 
moral control and kindness in the place of 
physical control and coercion. For years 
he had to contend against adverse boards, 
opposing colleagues, refractory officers ; 
but his was the cause of refractory pa- 
tients. Cautiously but vigorously—year 
by year — step by step—he proceeded. 
Leg-locks, and other instruments of tor- 
ture, hung up as obsolete curiosities in his 
library ; strait-waistcoats were forbidden ; 
restraint-chairs broken up; vigilant su- 
pervision by night and day was provided 
for ; public inspection courted ; every im- 
pediment in the way of coercion multi- 
plied, until the imposition of restraint 
was more irksome to the attendant than 
to the patient. As his plan became deve- 
loped, and his requirements from time to 
time were obtained, boards of manage- 
ment became more manageable and ap- 
proving. The humane and gifted Co- 
nolly saw the system at work, adopted 
and followed it out at Hanwell, and was 
ever proud, both in public and in private, 
to acknowledge his obligations to his 
teacher and guide. House-surgeons caught 
the enthusiasm; seconded by the exer- 
tions of those energetic officers, under one 
the last relic of instrumental restraint 
vanished, a second threw open the seclu- 
sion rooms; and, so complete had the 
arrangements become, that, under the pre- 
sent indefatigable resident officer, manual 
restraint and out-door classification are 
found no longer necessary. 

If France may justly boast giving birth 
to the man who had the humanity and cou- 
rage first to strike the fetters from the 
raging maniac, England has no less right 
to be proud of him who had the wisdom 
and prescience to propound the maxim— 
‘‘and out of love he taught it’’—that 
mora] restraint, gentleness, with firmness, 
were not only quite compatible with the 
safety, but were indeed the true principles 
on which the treatment of the insane should 
be conducted ; and henceforth the names 
of ‘* Pinel” and ‘‘ Charlesworth ”’ will go 
down to posterity together. 

In social life Dr. Charlesworth was most 
hospitable and courteous ; his varied know- 
ledge of men and things, his agreeable 
manners, and his animated and instructive 
conversation, made him a fascinating com- 
panion. His professional brethren and the 
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public have to deplore his loss as a man of 
high mark, for he possessed in the first 
degree those eminent qualities which con- 
stitute the true philanthropist, the talented 
physician, and the perfect gentleman. 

His extreme punctuality, energy, and 
decision of character enabled him to find 
hours when others would not have found 
minutes. The Lincoln Stock Library owed 
its foundation to his energetic exertions, 
and he was elected the first President of 
that excellent institution. The Lincoln 
Mechanics’ Institution also had his warm 
support and assistance, and he for some 
time acted as its president; and the Lin- 
coln National Schools found him a most 
useful friend. 

On the subject of public health he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Health and 
Cleanliness,’’ and almost every suggestion 
in it has since been carried into effect. 

He married Susan, only daughter of Dr. 
Richard Rockcliffe, of Horncastle. 





WitiiaM Nortiper, Ese. 

March 17. At Wandsworth, Surrey, 
in his 86th year, William Nottidge, esq. 

Few persons ina private station have 
contributed more to the public good than 
this benevolent man. Fifty-six years ago 
(in 1797) he became a governor of the 
asylum for the support and education of 
the Indigent Deaf and Dumb Children, 
and for the last thirty-eight years he was 
its respected treasurer. That in this in- 
terval it rose from very small beginnings 
to be a great and prosperous institution, 
was mainly due to his judicious councils 
and prudent guidance. The Free Gram- 
mar School at Bermondsey, known as 
Bacon’s Free School, of which he was 
treasurer for nearly the same time, and 
which he found in a dilapidated state, be- 
came under his management an efficient 
middle school well adapted to the district, 
and greatly sought by the inhabitants. 

In the parish of Bermondsey he filled 
the offices of treasurer of the governors 
and directors of the poor, and chairman 
of the board of guardians, and he was for 
many years the treasurer of the Surrey 
and Kent commissioners of sewers. He 
was in the commission of the peace for 
Surrey for more than forty years, and 
during a large part of that time chairman 
of the Wandsworth petty sessions. 

The Conservative party in the county 
reposed, to a remarkable extent, their con- 
fidence in him, and he was for many years 
the president of the East Surrey Conser- 
vative Society. 

Mr. Nottidge was, in truth, a man of 
unimpeachable probity of character, and 
of rare and singular discretion in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. In private 
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life he was exceedingly beloved. A hum- 
ble and devout Christian, and a faithful 
son of the Church—Christianity was not 
with him a sentiment, or a profession only, 
but a life. 

His body was buried at Bermondsey, on 
Wednesday the 23rd, with such marks of 
respect as befitted his memory. One hun- 
dred indigent deaf and dumb children fol- 
lowed him to the grave, and fifty boys of 
the Bermondsey Free Grammar School, 
—the mournful procession being led by 
the parish authorities, and deputations 
from the various societies with which he 
was connected. 

No small part of the population of 
Wandsworth and Bermondsey associate 
this venerated man with their earliest re- 
collections, and his death is universally 
lamented. 


W. R. H. Brown, Esa. 

Feb. 15. At his residence in Doughty- 
street, aged 86, William Robert Henry 
Brown, esq. 

This gentleman, during a long life, de- 
voted a mind of considerable energy to 
various objects of public utility. In his 
early days he was connected with the legal 
profession, but in 1794 he became the pro- 
jector and one of the founders of the Morn- 
ing Advertiser daily paper, and of the Li- 
censed Victuallers’ Schools at Kennington, 
supported partly by the proceeds of that 
paper, and which now forms a very large 
establishment. 

In the year 1804 Mr. Brown projected 
a plan for a new public brewery, on the 
joint-stock principle, for which 100,000/. 
was soon subscribed, and it was so succes- 
ful that upwards of 57,000 barrels were 
brewed in the first year of its operations. 
This establishment was known by the name 
of the Golden Lane brewery. Mr. Brown 
continued his connection with it until the 
year 1812: the concern was carried on for 
some years afterwards, but was finally 
wound up in consequence of much oppo- 
sition from certain quarters. 

In 1807 Mr. Brown was elected one of 
the representatives of the ward of Cripple- 
gate in the Common Council of the City 
of London, At this period, having di- 
rected his attention to the principles of 
Life Insurance, he contributed to the es- 
tablishment of the Hope Life Insurance 
Company, of which he was the first Chair- 
man. The successful operations of this 
well-known office lasted more than 40 
years, when it recently was incorporated 
with another society. 

In 1816, his friend the late Alderman 
Wood being Lord Mayor, Mr. Brown was 
elected by the Court of Aldermen to the 
situation of Governor of Newgate, where 
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he devoted his active energies to the dis- 
charge of that arduous and painfully re- 
sponsible office ; communicating with the 
leading philanthropists of the day upon the 
subject of prison discipline, and the refor- 
mation of criminal offenders. After hold- 
ing this appointment for five years, he re- 
signed it in 1822, when he received the 
thanks of the Court of Aldermen, who 
voted him a piece of plate of the value of 
50 guineas, to record the high sense enter- 
tained of his good conduct and public ser- 
vices. Inthe same year he received the 
appointment (upon the nomination of Lord 
Chief Justice Dallas), of the patent office 
of Warden of the Fleet Prison in the city 
of London, and Keeper of the Old and 
New Palaces, in the county of Middlesex, 
—in modern parlance, Westminster Hall. 
These offices had been held together for 
many centuries. The Fleet was the ancient 
prison of the Courts of Chancery, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer ; and the wardenship 
was formerly a situation of considerable 
emolument, but of late years much re- 
duced in value in consequence of the va- 
rious alterations and amendments in the 
law. Mr. Brown held this appointment 
for twenty years, when it was abolished by 
Act of Parliament in 1842, in consequence 
of the discontinuance (in a great degree) 
of the system of imprisonment for debt, 
those confined in the Fleet being trans- 
ferred to the Queen’s Bench prison, which 
has since (under the denomination of the 
Queen’s prison) become the prison of all 
the supreme courts of law. 

During the last ten years the subject of 
this memoir closed in retirement an ex- 
tended career of public usefulness and pri- 
vate worth. 

MaApAME Fanny Waicut DaRrusmont. 

Jan. 13, At Cincinnati, aged 57, Ma- 
dame Fanny Wright Darusmont, once ce- 
lebrated as a political agitator. 

Fanny Wright was born at Dundee, in 
Scotland, and was early initiated in repub- 
lican principles by her father, who was 
well known in the literary circles of his 
time as a scholar and a politician of ex- 
treme opinions. He was intimate with 
Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Cullen, and other 
men of literary and scientific eminence of 
his day. In early life, under the tuition 
of his maternal uncle, Professor Mylne, 
his daughter Fanny had obtained a learned 
education, and at the age of 18 she wrote 
a little book called ‘‘A Few Days in 
Athens,” in which she defended the opinions 
and character of Epicurus. She was soon 
afterwards left an orphan, and was reared 
as a ward in Chancery by a maternal aunt. 
She visited America in 1818, and remained 
nearly three years, and soon after pub- 


lished her observations under the title of 
‘¢ Views on Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica.’’ She afterwards visited Paris on 
the invitation of General Lafayette. On 
her return to America about 1825, she 
purchased about 2000 acres of land at the 
old Chickasaw Bluffs, now Memphis, and 
peopled it with a number of slave families 
whom she had redeemed. In 1833 she ap- 
peared as a public lecturer. Her deep 
soprano voice, her commanding figure, and 
marvellous eloquence, combined with her 
zealous attacks on slavery and all Ameri- 
can abuses, soon made her famous over 
that vast continent. Her powers of ora- 
tory were extraordinary, and thousands 
flocked to hear her. She was followed 
and flattered by many men in New York, 
who formed ‘‘ Fanny Wright Societies,’’ 
with notions of ‘‘reform’’ resembling 
those of the French communists. Elated 
by her powers, she visited all the principal 
cities of the Union, but as she too often 
made the philosophy of her ‘‘ Few Days in 
Athens” the groundwork of her discourses, 
she aroused the hostility of the press and 
the clergy, and for two years she battled 
single-handed, by her pen and her tongue, 
with her powerful foes, and kept the 
country ringing with her name. Mean- 
while she had her redeemed slaves educated 
in agricultural pursuits and general know- 
ledge, and they promised to make a thriving 
colony, when, unfortunately, the ill-health 
of Miss Wright forced her to quit her 
estate, and to leave the management of it 
in incompetent and wasteful hands. The 
establishment was consequently broken 
up, and the slaves sent to Hayti. She 
then joined Robert Owen in his commun- 
ist scheme at New Harmony, editing the 
Gazette, and lecturing in its behalf at the 
principal cities and towns of the west of 
America, 

Either at Cincinnati, or on another visit 
to France, Miss Wright married M. Darus- 
mont, a man who professed her own phi- 
losophy: but they soon separated, and 
she returned to America with their only 
child, a daughter. Her husband pursued 
her in the law courts of America, in order 
to possess himself of her property, which 
added still further to her notoriety. This 
circumstance and her ill-health seem lat- 
terly to have cooled her enthusiasm and 
modified her opinions. 





CHARLES PEErs, Esa. 

Feb. 6. At Chislehampton Lodge, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 78, Charles Peers, esq. 
D.C.L. and F.S.A. Recorder of Henley- 
upon-Thames, a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county. 

He was the only son of Robert Peers, 
esq. of the same place, by Mary, daughter 
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of John Day, esq. of Erith, Kent. He 
was a member of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1799, 
M.A. 1804. In 1805, he gained the Sea- 
tonian Prize ‘‘On the Lamentation of 
Christ over Jerusalem.” He was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple Nov, 19, 
1802; and received the honorary degree 
of D.C,L. from the University of Oxford 
on the 14th June 1820. He succeeded to 
his paternal property in 1818, and served 
as sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1821. 

Endowed with a gifted mind, Mr. Peers 
cultivated the purest taste and the most 
refined knowledge, and, whether on politi- 
cal subjects, or in advocating objects of 
benevolence, his chaste diction and polished 
sentences disclosed both the scholar and 
the gentleman ; and the attention he ever 
commanded, and the pleasure which his 
speeches conveyed, were heightened by the 
recollection, that moral worth and genuine 
Christian feeling were the basis of his 
character. 

The subject of the prize poem above- 
mentioned afterwards suggested to him 
“The Siege of Jerusalem,” a poem which 
he published in 1818, in an octavo volume, 
with some verses on the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 

In his efficiency as a county magistrate, 
his conscientious discharge of all his various 
duties as a man and a Christian, in his re- 
gard to the poor, his consideration as a 
landlord, his warm and generous friendship, 
his courteous hospitality, his genuine kind- 
ness of heart, he showed how real religious 
principle gives the truest charm to all that 
is refined in manners and rare in attain- 
ments. Mr. Peers married in 1826 Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Robert Lowth, 
and grand-daughter of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Lowth, Bishop of London; but has left no 
family. The estates at Chislehampton and 
Stadhampton are bequeathed to the Rev. 
John Peers, of Tetsworth, a cousin of the 
deceased. 





W. A. Nicnoxson, Esa. 

April 8. At Boston, aged 49, William 
Adams Nicholson, esq. architect, of Lin- 
coln, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Mr. Nicholson was instrumental in 
adorning his own and the neighbouring 
counties with many of their most important 
buildings, public and private. He was 
especially devoted to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, and leaves many proofs of his suc- 
cess in it, such as the church of Glanford 
Brigg, those of Wragby and Kirmond, on 
the estate of C. Turnor, esq. and many 
others. Among the family mansions built 
him are Worsbrough Hall, Yorkshire, the 
=— of Bayons Manor (the seat of the 


Right Hon. C. T. D’Eyncourt), Elking- 
ton Hall near Louth (the residence of the 
Rev. W. Smyth), &c. The numerous 
parsonage houses which he has erected 
throughout the district are remarkable for 
neatness and correctness of style, and sim- 
plicity and suitableness of arrangement. 
His practical skill and great experience in 
farm buildings were in much request in 
the agricultural county in which he was 
settled. The estates of General Reeve, 
Sir John Wyldbore Smith, Bart., C. Tur- 
nor, esq. C. Chaplin, esq., &c. will long 
bear witness by their ranges of buildings 
to Mr. Nicholson’s excellence in this 
branch of his profession. As an evidence 
that he was not less distinguished in school 
and cottage architecture we may mention 
the village of Blankney, which has been 
almost rebuilt under his superintendence. 
This undertaking, which was indeed a la- 
bour of love to him, is in its extent and 
completeness a monument not less of the 
munificence and good taste of the owner, 
C, Chaplin, esq. than of the care and skill 
of the architect. 

The ancient city in which he dwelt owes 
much to Mr. Nicholson’s taste and love 
of his art. He was among the first to call 
attention to the need of improvement in 
street architecture, and the town possesses 
numerous edifices of his which may be justly 
termed models in their several kinds. 

Mr. Nicholson’s work at the church of 
St. Peter at Gowts, which he did not live 
to complete entirely, is deservedly praised 
as a genuine and faithful restoration of that 
beautiful Gothic building. Several of the 
local institutions, such as the Lincolnshire 
Literary Society, the Topographical and 
Archeological Societies, lose in him a 
member to whose suggestions and contri- 
butions they are largely indebted. He was 
especially devoted to the topography of 
his neighbourhood, to which his literary 
productions were mostly confined. His 
publications on the Stone Beam in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, Tattershall Castle, and 
others of a like nature, are specimens 
of his clear description, careful research, 
and thorough acquaintance with his sub- 
ject. It is due also to Mr. Nichol- 
son’s memory to at least allude to the sin- 
gular accuracy of his estimates, and his 
valueas a medium between the employerand 
employed ; in services of this delicate and 
difficult nature, his integrity, discernment, 
and experience made his decisions almost 
always conclusive. 

Mr. Nicholson was a native of South- 
well,* and early became a pupil of the late 





* In an interesting and now scarce pub- 
lication of the History of Southwell, by 
Richard Phillips Shilton (which we be- 
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John B. Papworth, esq. He had been 
settled in Lincoln since 1827. He was 
twice married, and leaves no issue. 

In person he was tall and of a noble de- 
portment, in manners singularly courteous 
and considerate, and, in one word, we may 
truly say his lips were without guile, and 
his life without offence. His health (al- 
ways delicate) had been for some time im- 
paired by his close application to business. 

On the evening of his death, though se- 
riously indisposed, he left home, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Nicholson, to keep a pro- 
fessional appointment. Having at Boston 
retired early, in order to be ready for his 
duties in the morning, he was suddenly 
seized with symptoms of an alarming na- 
ture ; and, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Dr. Snaith, who was at once called in, he 
gradually sank, and about midnight quietly 
breathed his last. 

Nowhere will his loss be more sensibly 
felt than in the parish where he resided, 
that of St. Swithin ; his attentions to the 
parish interests (gratuitous, and oftentimes 
at the sacrifice of much valuable time) 
will long be remembered, and we under- 
stand that the parishioners have unani- 
mously requested leave ‘* to testify their 
respect for his name and character by 
erecting a suitable monument to so good a 
man.”’ 





Tuomas Perry, Esa. 

March 13. In his 89th year, Thomas 
Perry, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

Living apart from the scenes of the gay 
and fashionable world, he quietly and un- 
ostentatiously pursued the even tenor of 
his own course of life, not intermeddling 
with other men’s affairs, but delighting in 
the management and improvement of his 
estates, and rejoicing in the rational society 
of a small circle of friends and relatives, 
to whom the suavity of his disposition, 
the courtesy of his manners, and his amiable 
and excellent feelings and principles, greatly 
endeared him. 

Though a true lover of the institutions 
of his country, he studiously avoided po- 
litical animosities and party strife, but 





lieve Mr. Nicholson assisted in preparing 
for the press), we find, in proof of the lon- 
gevity which distinguishes the town, the 
names of many of his ancestors who lived 
to that advanced age which it was not or- 
dained by Providence that he should at- 
tain: among them are his maternal grand- 
father, William Adams, 84, and that gen- 
tleman’s four brothers, John Adams, 82 ; 
Robert Adams, 78; Richard Adams, 72; 
and Francis Adams, 67. In the same list 
Occurs the name of his father’s grand- 
mother, Charlotte Nicholson, aged 84. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIX. 


never shrunk from the avowal of his 
opinions, and from acting in accordance 
with them whenever he thought it was his 
duty so to do. 

He served the office of high sheriff for 
the county of Hereford in the year 18290, 
and will long dwell in the affectionate re- 
membrance not only of his relations and 
friends but of a numerous tenantry, to- 
wards whom he always proved himself an 
excellent and considerate landlord. 

He died a bachelor, and is succeeded in 
his property by his nephew William Her- 
rick, of Beau Manor Park, co. Leic. esq. 





Baron LeEorotp von Bucu. 

March 4. At Berlin, aged 79, Baron 
Leopold von Buch, one of the most emi- 
ment men of science of the age. 

Of eminent social position, very an- 
cient and distinguished lineage, and hold- 
ing a high office at the Court of the King 
of Prussia, he was enabled through his 
influence to render numerous services to 
science and scientific men. He expended 
large sums in the same good cause, and 
was in the habit of printing and illustrating 
his original memoirs for private gratui- 
tous distribution. This he did from the 
purest motives, and with no taint of osten- 
tation, from which, indeed, he was singu- 
larly free. A remarkable instance was 
the publication of his large geological 
map of Germany and the neighbouring 
regions, at great cost and labour, without 
any indication of the name of the author. 
He was a great traveller, even to his 
latest years, and explored on foot a con- 
siderable portion of Europe. As a geolo- 
gist he held the very highest rank, and, 
beyond any other, was universal in his 
geological knowledge. His appreciation of 
the physical and natural history depart- 
ments of geology was equal, and his 
labours in both alike remarkable. One 
of his most celebrated works is his “ Phy- 
sical Description of the Canary Islands,”’ 
published in 1825. In this valuable 
volume, he gave to the world his views 
respecting the volcanic phenomena of all 
parts of the earth. One of his favourite 
subjects was the investigation of the phe- 
nomena of the metamorphism of rocks. 
Not until the latter half of his life did he 
take up the paleontological inquiries that 
have conferred as brilliant a lustre on his 
name as his physical researches did. Di- 
recting his attention to the relations of 
the forms of fossils to their sequence in 
time, he discovered and developed the 
laws of the conformation of the sutures of 
Ammonites, and demonstrated within that 
extensive and important genus the exist- 
ence of a series of typical groups, each 
characteristic of a certain range of strata. 
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Following up these views, he proved the 
manifestation of similar phenomena by 
the numerous forms of Brachiopoda. His 
memoir on the Cystidea, also, is a model 
of philosophical treatment. In all, he 
published nearly a hundred works and 
memoirs, every one of which had the 
merit of being an advance in knowledge. 
He wrote with singular clearness and con- 
ciseness. In person Baron von Buch was 
rather short ; his countenance beamed 
with intelligence, and his manners and ad- 
dress, whilst occasionally marked by slight 
eccentricities, were kind and considerate 
in the highest degree wherever he per- 
ceived merit. We believe that he was 
never married. He was a member of 
almost every learned society in the world. 
—Literary Gazette. 





Wit.1aM Boycor, Ese. 

Dec, 22. Atthe Firs, Kidderminster, 
in his 83rd year, William Boycot, esq. 
alderman and senior magistrate of that 
borough. 

He was born near Wellington, in Shrop- 
shire, and having passed through his edu- 
cational course with the celebrated Hus- 
kisson, settled at Kidderminster in 1795 
as a draper in High Street. He after- 
wards removed to the premises now occu- 
pied by Mr. Ransom, which he purchased 
and rebuilt. When the volunteers were 
enrolled during the French war, he joined 
them, and held a commission as Captain. 
A short time after, a vacancy having oc- 
curred in the Kidderminster troop of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry by the decease of Mr. 
Jeston Homfray, of Broadwaters, Mr. 
Boycot was appointed without his know- 
ledge to the office of Captain in that body. 
This post he occupied till the Yeomanry 
were disbanded; he, however, held his 
title as Captain till his decease. Being 
elected a member of the o!d corporation, 
he filled the office of high bailiff three 
times. He was placed among the first on 
the commission of the peace in 1836, and 
being the eldest of the few still living was 
consequently the senior magistrate of the 
borough. He retired from business for a 
short time, but afterwards returned to it. 
When the Municipal Act came into opera- 
tion in 1834 he was precluded from a seat 
in the town council; the house where he 
then lived, Hill Grove, being just outside 
the municipal boundary. So great was 
the estimation in which he was held by the 
farmers in the neighbourhood that when 
he commenced building The Firs, where 
he spent the remainder of his days, they 
gratuitously drew all the bricks (from Bell- 
broughton) as well as all the other neces- 
sary materials for the erection of his new 
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residence. About six years ago he was 
put on the burgess list, and was the same 
year elected into the town council, and at 
the first meeting of that body afterwards 
unanimously elected mayor, to which office 
he was again elected in the succeeding year 
(1847). During the second year of his 
mayoralty a subscription was entered into 
to have his portrait taken, which was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Lucy, and is now hung up 
in the Town-hall. Upon the first vacancy 
he was elected alderman, which office he 
held at his decease. 

Mr. Boycot was a firm supporter of 
“ Church, Queen, and Constitution,’’ and 
has taken part in the several elections as 
a staunch Conservative. He has been 
successively the nominator of the late R. 
Godson, esq. and subsequently of J. Best, 
esq. at the last two elections. The politi- 
cal principles which he professed he con- 
sistently maintained throughout his life. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault in the graveyard of the old church 
at Kidderminster. It was attended by 
the Mayor and Town Council, the clergy, 
and other influential gentlemen. The 
mourners were his only surviving son Wm. 
Boycot, esq. Walter and Joseph Stoddart, 
nephews, and Wm. Boycot, jun. grandson 
of the deceased; and the pall-bearers, 
William Grosvenor, esq. (ex-Mayor), W. 
B. Best, esq. William Nickolls, esq. H. 
Woodward, esq. H. Crane, esq. J. Amph- 
lett, esq. William Boycot, esq. of Don- 
nington, and William Masetield, esq. of 
Dudley, the two latter being nephews to 
the departed. 





M. OrrFita. 

March 5. At Paris, aged 70, M. Orfila, 
the eminent physician. 

He was born a Spanish subject, at Port 
Mahon in Minorca, but was naturalised 
in France in the early part of the reign 
of Louis Philippe. In 1805 M. Orfila 
went to sea in a merchant vessel, and 
it was intended by his friends that he 
should enter the navy, but he had already 
a strong inclination for the medical pro- 
fession, and suddenly abandoned the sea, 
and went to Valencia to study medicine. 
As a student he greatly distinguished him- 
self, and carried off the first prize in physics 
and chemistry. A favourable report having 
been made of his studies to the Junta of 
Barcelona, that body resolved to send him 
to Paris to study the natural sciences, and 
asum of 1,500f. per annum was voted to 
him for that purpose. He arrived in Paris 
in 1807, and had hardly been there ten 
months when war broke out between 
France and Spain. He was thus deprived 
of pecuniary resources for continuing his 
studies ; but he fortunately had an uncle 
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established at Marseilles, who agreed to 
provide him with 1,500f. per annum until 
he should obtain the diploma of doctor in 
medicine. M. Orfila passed a brilliant 
examination, and obtained his diploma. 
Having no longer any funds at his com- 
mand, he opened a course of lectures in 
chemistry, which was well attended, and 
furnished him with the means of living. 
Some of the most eminent men of the pre- 
sent day were among his pupils: among 
them may be mentioned M. Jules Coquet, 
M. Beclard, sen., and M. Edwards. The 
reputation of M. Orfila continued to in- 
crease, and in 1816 he was appointed one 
of the physicians of Louis XVIII. He 
was next elected a professor of the faculty 
of legal medicine, and in 1823 he was 
chosen to fill the chair of chemistry. He 
had already been elected a member of the 
Academy of Medicine. The revolution of 
1830 opened to M. Orfila a new era of 
distinction. He was successively elected 
dean of the faculty, member of the council 
general of hospitals, and member of the 
council general of the department. After 
he had received his letters of naturalisation 
he was appointed a member of the council 
of public instruction, and was successively 
named chevalier and officer and commander 
of the Legion of Honour. 

The scientific reputation of M. Orfila 
may be said to have commenced with his 
Treatise on Poisons, or General Toxico- 
logy. The next works published by him, 
which acquired European reputation, were 
the Elements of Legal Medicine and Les- 
sons on Legal Medicine, which went 
through several editions ; but he was also 
the author of many other, works of almost 
equal celebrity. 

In the celebrated Laffarge case M. Ras- 
pail, who was opposed to him, disputed with 
great energy most of his statements, but 
without effect ; and subsequently the opi- 
nion expressed by M. Orfila, in opposition 
to that of M. Raspail, as to the absorption 
of poisons by the human body after inter- 
ment, by contact with the earth, to such an 
extent as to reveal the presence of a quan- 
tity which would lead to a supposition that 
it had been administered during life, has 
been confirmed by most of the eminent 
men who have been examined on such 
questions before courts of assize. 

During the whole of the reign of Louis 
Philippe M. Orfila remained at the head 
of the faculty of medicine, but after the 
revolution of February the Provisional 
Government revoked his functions. M. 
Orfila suffered physically for some time 
before his death, and had been long a se- 
vere mental sufferer from the affliction 
caused by the illness of his son, who had 
become epileptic and affected in mind, that 
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it was found necessary to place him in a 
maison de santé, 

M. Orfila was an accomplished musician, 
and highly celebrated for his exquisite 
singing. His body was interred in the 
cemetery of Mont Parnasse, attended by 
a numerous concourse of men of science. 
The cords of the pall were held by MM. 
Paul Dubois, Bérard, Dubois d’Amiens, 
and de Bussy. 





Mr. Ottver Lana. 

April 12. At Woolwich, aged 75, 
Oliver Lang, esq. Master Shipwright at 
Woolwich Dockyard. 

The deceased served his apprenticeship 
at Devonport Dockyard, and when he had 
completed his time was placed over the 
workmen employed in constructing the 
telegraphs used during the war along the 
coasts of this country. He was subse- 
quently overseer of the shipwrights em- 
ployed in building a 74-gun ship; and on 
his return to Devonport Dockyard was 
appointed quarterman in charge of a com- 
pany of shipwrights, and was shortly after 
removed to Deptford as foreman of the 
shipwrights at that yard. From Deptford 
he returned to Devonport on being ap- 
pointed assistant to the Master Shipwright 
there. From Devonport he was removed 
to Somerset-house, where he officiated as 
Assistant Surveyor to the Navy Board. 

In 1823 he was promoted to be Master 
Shipwright, and appointed to Sheerness . 
Dockyard, where he remained three years, 
until removed, on the 22d of July, 1826, 
to Woolwich, where he served as Master 
Shipwright for twenty-five years, and his 
loss will be severely felt by the poor, to 
whom he was a great although unostenta- 
tious friend. He was a great favourite 
with George IV. and so pleased that Mo- 
narch when superintending some works at 
Virginia Water that his Majesty offered to 
knight him, but Mr. Lang respectfully 
declined the honour. He was also a great 
favourite of William IV., and received 
numerous presents from the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, and the King 
of Denmark. 

Mr. Lang introduced a great number of 
improvements into the construction of 
ships and steamers, and the strength of 
vessels of his construction is evident to all 
who have inspected the Royal Albert, 131, 
screw steam-ship, and the Terrible steam- 
frigate, both at present at Woolwich, the 
former nearly ready for launching. Mr. 
Lang was the first to design a steam-vessel 
for the Royal Navy, and the Comet pad- 
dlewheel steam-vessel, of 80-horse power, 
built under his superintendence at Dept- 
ford, is still in the service, and employed 
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‘on the west coast of Scotland in protect- 
ing the fisheries. 

Although of a good old age, Mr. Lang 
was hale and hearty, and has carried on 
his responsible duties up to the latest pe- 
riod with a vigour that was truly astonish- 
ing, and unsurpassed by any junior. His 
sudden death has anticipated a retirement 
which he contemplated a few months since. 

Mrs. Lang observed at about 12 o’clock 
at night that her husband breathed heavily, 
and sent for Dr. Browning, surgeon of the 
yard, but before he arrived Mr. Lang had 
almost ceased to exist, and died in a few 
minutes afterwards. 





Miss HARDWICK. 

This lady’s father was in early life asur- 
geon in the mercantile navy, and for some 
years before his decease carried on busi- 
ness in Bishopsgate-street as a wholesale 
chemist. Miss Hardwick, his only daugh- 
ter at his death, lived an eccentric life in 
Chesterfield, where her property was per- 
mitted to accumulate, as she did not expend 
upon her establishment a hundred a-year. 
She died about a year ago, leaving the bulk 
of her property to the Lord Mayor of 
London, and the Chamberlain for the time 
being, to act with her executor, Joseph 
Shipton, esq. solicitor at Chesterfield, as 
trustees, to distribute it amongst such of 
the charities of the city of London as they 
might in their discretion select. The ex- 
ecutor placed at the disposal of the trustees 
the sum of 18,000/. and the trustees had 
been occupied several days in making the 
requisite investigations previously to the 
execution of their award, when a letter ad- 
dressed to the deceased lady was received 
by the executor, to the effect that if she 
would send a guinea to the writer of the 
letter she ‘‘ should hear of something to 
her advantage.’’ Upon application to the 
writer of the letter, he gave information 
which led to the discovery that a sum of 
2,250/. Four per Cent. Stock in Miss Hard- 
wick’s name, with 27 years’ dividends, had 
been transferred to the Commissioners for 
the Redemption of the National Debt. 
This further amount (about 4000/.) as soon 
as the usual facilities can be complied with, 
will be transferred to the trustees. It was 
one of the peculiarities of the case, that if 
either of the three trustees had died before 
the execution of the award, or if they had 
disagreed in the mode of distributing the 
money, the whole amount would, in the 
opinion of the lawyers, have lapsed to the 
next of kin, as, the power to select the 
charities and to apportionthe money having 
been vested in the discretion of the three 
trustees, it was necessary that it should be 
the discretion of the three conjointly. The 
following is the distribution agreed upon. 
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Educational Charities.—Marine Society, 
5502. ; Christ’s Hospital, 1,100/.; City of 
London National School 550/.; City of 
London and Field-lane Ragged Schools, 
each 220/.; various Church and Chapel 
Schools, from 220/. to 1102. each; and 
from 110/. to 3307. to each of the Ward 
Schools of the City. 

Medical Charities.—Hospital for Dis- 
eases of the Chest, 550/.; St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, 1,100/.; ditto Samaritan 
Fund, 300/.; ditto ditto Maternity Cha- 
rity, 220/.; Royal Maternity Charity, 
330/.; City Truss Society, 330/.; Royal Ge- 
neral Dispensary, 330/.; Western City Dis- 
pensary, 220/.; City Dispensary, Queen- 
street, 330/. ; Hospital for Diseases of the 
Skin, 5507. ; Farringdon General Dispen- 
sary, 330/.; Metropolitan Free Hospital, 
550/.; Metropolitan Dispensary, 330/.; 
London Opthalmic Hospital, 5507. ; Sea- 
men’s Hospital Society, 550/,; Relief of 
City Kitchen, 220/.; Sheriff Fund, 220/. 





Mr. Epwarp SEGuIn. 

Lately. At New York, Mr. Edward 
Seguin. 

This gentleman was one of the earliest 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
in Hanover-square, London, where he dis- 
tinguished himself very considerably. He 
made his début at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
in Cimarosa’s opera of ‘‘ Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,’’ in which, even by the side of 
Lablache, his voice and style created for 
him not only a highly flattering reception, 
but also led to a call at the close of the 
opera. Subsequently his services were 
retained by Mr. Bunn for Drury-lane, 
where he again ,distinguished himself in 
**La Sonnambula,’’ ‘‘ Gustavus,’’ and 
many other operas, in which he played in 
conjunction with Madame Malibran. Mr. 
Bunn’s operatic experiments at this period 
did not receive much encouragement, and, 
as favourable overtures were made to Mr. 
Seguin for himself and his wife (formeriy 
Miss Childe, a pupil of the Royal Academy 
of Music) from America, they left about 
fourteen years since. The success of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seguin during their sojourn in 
America was highly satisfactory, and his 
widow, with four children, is left in very 
comfortable circumstances. 





Dr. D. J. Van LENNEP. 

Feb. 10. At Amsterdam, aged 79, Dr. 
David Jacob Van Lennep, Commander of 
the Lion of the Netherlands, Professor of 
History and Ancient Literature in the 
Atheneum of Amsterdam. 

Van Lennep was born in 1774, of a 
patrician family, long distinguished for 
classical attainments. He studied under 
Rhunken and Wyttenbach, and in 1799, 
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at the early age of 25, succeeded the latter 


as professor at Amsterdam. Here he oc- 
cupied the chair of History and Ancient 
Literature till 1849. Perhaps no professor 
in Holland could ever boast so large a 
number of distinguished pupils, who, in 
a great degree, are indebted to him for 
their mental development. We may men- 
tion Hamaker (late professor of Oriental 
Languages at Leyden,) and Reuvens, 
Thorbecke (now minister of Home Affairs, 
formerly professor at Leyden,) and Geel, 
Bosscha and Da Costa (a converted Jew, 
a distinguished poet and theological writer), 
Van Hall and Koopman, Van Capelle and 
Uilenbroek, Koenen, and Ter Haar, Rood- 
haan (the general of the Jesuits), and 
Merle d’Aubigné (the historian of the 
Reformation). 

The long list of his works opens with a 
volume of Latin poems, published at the 
age of 16, and closes with the last volume 
of his Hesiod (for a review of the first 
volume see the Classical Museum, vol. iii. 
p- 111), which he lived to finish, but not 
to see completely through the press. 
Between these appeared various works on 
historic and antiquarian lore; Cantus 
Cycni, or dying strains of Latin poesy; a 
volume of Dutch poems collected at the 
request of the Queen, &c. &c. All he 
wrote is characterised by the natural flow 
of thought and noble simplicity of expres- 
sion which he admired and taught others 
to admire in the masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman antiquity. Holland has lost 
in him a genial poet; an accomplished 
scholar ; the last, perhaps, of her Latin 
poets; the ardent defender of classical 
studies, as a necessary foundation of all 
supe ior education; a man with a genuine 
Dutch heart, united with a mind nourished 
by the noblest fruits of classic antiquity: 
long will he be remembered as an amiable 
friend, a useful citizen, and a pious Chris- 
tian. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 14. At St. John’s college, Auckland, New 
Zealand, aged 29, the Rev. Arthur Oswell Cotton, 
M.A. of Jesus college, Cambridge ; second son of 
the late Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, Rector of Thornby, 
Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 2. At Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
aged 72, the Rev. William Bedford, D.D. the Se- 
nior Chaplain, brother to Joshua T. Bedford, esq. 
Deputy of the ward of Farringdon Without, 
London. 

Dec. 8. Near the residence of his brother, 
Edward Wood, esq. J.P. of Pentridge, near Mel- 
bourne, New South Wales, by accidentally falling 
from a gig, the Rev. David Wood, M.A. formerly 
Curate of St. Peter’s, Vere-street, London. He 
had been travelling for the last four years, had 
preached in nearly every city in Europe, as well 
as Egypt, Syria, &c. where there was an English 
congregation, and at the time of his death was 
temporary Rector of St. Peter’s, Melbourne, hav- 
ing been appointed by the Bishop to perform the 
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duty of the Ven. Archdeacon Davies. His body 
was followed to the grave by the Lieut. Gov. of 
the colony, the Bishop and Clergy of Melbourne 
and its vicinity, and many of the congregation to 
whom he had preached the previous Sunday. 

Jan. 12. At Leamington, aged 85, the Rev. 
Charles Turnor, \ate Vicar of Wendover, Bucks. 
F.S.A. He was the fourth and youngest son of Ed- 
mond Turnor, esq. of Stoke Rochford and Panton 
House, co. Lincoln, by Mary, dau. of John Disney, 
esq. of Lincoln ; and younger brother to Edmund 
Turnor, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A., and M.P. for Mid- 
hurst, the historian of Stoke Rochford. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 
1794, and was instituted to Wendover in 1811. 
He has made a bequest to the Royal Society, which 
is noticed in our * Notes of the Month.” 

Feb. 4. At Alwalton, Huntingdonshire, in his 
65th year, the Rev. John Hopkinson, Rector of Al- 
walton and of Etton near Peterborough, andan act- 
ing magistrate for the liberty of Peterborough. He 
was the younger son of the Rev. Samuel Edmund 
Hopkinson, B.D. Vicar of Morton with Hacconby 
(of whom a memoir is given in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for Nov. 1841, andan engraving of his mo- 
nument in that for March 1842), and only brother 
of William Hopkinson, esq. of Stamford. He was 
a member of Clare hall, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. He was presented to the 
rectory of Etton on the resignation of his father 
in 1828, by the late Earl Fitzwilliam, to whom he 
was Domestic Chaplain (and whose funeral ser- 
mon he preached at Marholm, and it was printed 
at Peterborough in 1833), and to Alwalton in 
1832 by the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, of 
which cathedral he was the Precentor. He has 
left a son and two daughters. 

Feb. 9. At Church Brampton, near Northamp- 
ton, aged 83, the Rev. Thomas Lockton, Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, B.A. 1788, M.A. 1792, 
B.D. 1800; and was presented to his living in 
1807. He was formerly of Clanville near Andover. 

Feb. 13. At Kilmainham Wood, Meath, the Rev. 
Thomas Forster, for forty-eight years incumbent 
of that parish. 

Feb. 15. Aged 31, the Rev. Richard Davies, 
Vicar of Llanllwny, co. Carmarthen. 

Feb. 16. At Newcastle-under-Lyme, aged 77, 
the Rev. Clement Leigh, Rector of that parish 
(1815). He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800. 

Feb. 17. At Vienna, the Rev. John Gregory 
Hawkins, late Curate of Levington, Suffolk. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. John Hawkins, 
Vicar of Ramsbury, Wilts ; and was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1840. 

Feb. 18. At Mount Pottinger, Belfast, the Rev. 
George Bennett, eldest son of George Bennett, 
esq. Q.C. 

Feb. 20. At Vittoria, Mallow, the Rev. Sackville 
Robert Hamilton, Rector of Mallow. 

Feb. 21. At Leeds, aged 69, the Rev. Robert 
Fountaine Elwin, Rector of Wilby with Hargham, 
Norfolk. Mr. Elwin was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1805. and was presented to his living 
in 1810. He married Theodora-Martha, elder 
daughter of Thomas Blake, esq. of Scottow, Nor- 
folk. Mr. Elwin was well known to most of the 
citizens of Norwich, particularly the musical por- 
tion, for the very active and efficient part he took 
in the ‘* Musical Festivals” from their commence- 
ment; but he had retired for the last few years to 
Leeds, to finish his days with an only and beloved 
daughter, the wife of George Hyde, esq. of that 
place. Mr. Elwin not only possessed a fine mu- 
sical taste, but was also greatly skilled in me- 
chanics, and was an excellent connoisseur of the 
fine arts; and whether in the company of the 
great, or presiding at the Choral Society’s meet- 
ings, or lecturing to mechanics, it was always de- 
lightful and instructive to listen to him. 

At New Romney, aged 75, the Rev. John Nance, 
D.D. Rector of Old Romney (1820) and Hope All 
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Saints (1827). He was of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801, B. and D.D. 1813. 

Feb. 22. Aged 72, the Rev. Edmund Squire, 
Rector of Ashen, Essex (1834). He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, M.A. 1804. 

Feb. 23. At Clara, co. Kilkenny, the Rev. Skel- 
ton Gresson, Vicar of that place. 

Feb. 25. At Ingatestone, Essex, aged 86, the 
Rev. John Lewis, Rector of Ingatestone, with the 
perpetual curacy of Buttsbury (1796), and Rector 
of Rivenhall (1824). 

Feb. 26. At Radstock, Somersetshire, aged 74, 
the Rev. Richard Boodle, Rector of that parish. He 
= of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1800, M.A. 

803. 

Feb. 27. At sea, aged 40, the Rev. Daniel Os- 
born, of St. George’s, Jamaica. 

Feb. 28. At Knaresdale, Northumberland, aged 
78, the Rev. Zhomas Bewsher, Rector of that 
parish (1824), and for many years senior magis- 
trate of the Hexham division of the county. He 
was father of the Rev. Thomas J. Bewsher, of 
Great Holland. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Stewart Segar Trench, 
LL.D. Chancellor of Christ church, Dublin, and 
Rector of Gilbertstown, co. Carlow. 

March 1. In his 90th year, the Rev. Joseph 
Burrill, Rector of Broughton Sulney, Notts. 

March 5. At Ballycarthy, near Tralee, the Rev. 
Edward Nash, Rector of Ballyseedy,co. Kerry. 

At Therfield, Herts. aged 75, the Rev. Daniel 
Twining, Rector of Therfield, Herts. (1832), and 
Stilton (1806), Hunts. He was formerly Fellow of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803. 

March 7. At Buckhurst, Sunning Hill, aged 
67, the Rev. George Hunt. 

March 8. At Canon Pyon, Herefordshire, on his 
72nd birthday, the Rev. Christopher James, Vicar 
of that parish, and Perp. Curate of Wormsley, 
Herefordshire (1812), and Custos of Hereford 
cathedral (1806). He was of Christ church, Oxford, 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808. 

March9. At Bray, near Dublin, aged 33, the 
Rev. Thomas Russell Cradock, M.A. Incumbent of 
the parish of St. Nicholas Within, in that city. 

March 13. The Rey. Thomas Warburton Dunstox, 
of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. He was of Exeter 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1836. 

At Clifton, aged 62, the Rev. William Hawkins, 
M.A. late of Derby. 

At Aspley, Beds. aged 62, the Rev. Boteler Cher- 
nocke Smith. He was of Trinity college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1847. 

March 14. At Thetford, aged 59, the Rev. 
Thomas Metholi, Rector of Kilverstone, Norfolk 
(1826). He was of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1820. 

At Worthing, the Rev. Thomas Wyatt, M.A. 
Vicar of Wroxton and Balscot, Oxfordshire (1821). 
He was of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1819, 
M.A. 1821. 

March 15. Aged 59, the Rev. Joseph Freeman, 
of Stroud, co. Glouc. and late of Charwelton, co. 


Northampton. He was of Trinity college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1815. 
March 16. At East Retford, Notts. aged 63, 


the Rev. Thomas F. Beckwith, B.D. Vicar of that 
place, to which he was presented in 1821 by Sir R. 
Sutton, Bart. 

March\8. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, aged 71, 
the Ven. Justly Hill, Archdeacon and Commissary 
of Buckingham, Rector of Tingewick in that 
county, and of Shanklin with Bonchurch. He was 
the youngest and last surviving son of Colonel 
Hill, of St. Boniface. He was educated at Win- 
chester, and at New college, Oxford, where he 
became a Fellow. He graduated B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1808. Throughout his life his parochial adminis- 
trations were devoted to those among whom he 
had been known from his childhood, and, when 
Bonchurch had become a resort of strangers and 
invalids, a new church was erected under his 
auspices. In 1825 he was appointed to the Arch- 
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deaconry of Buckingham, and his appointment 
was followed by strenuous and successful efforts to 
repair the sacred edifices within his jurisdiction. 
His published charges evince an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the duties of his office, and a steady ad- 
herence to the principles of the Reiormed Church 
of England. 

At Harmony Lodge, Cork, the Rev. Robert 
Bury, Rector of Coole, dioe Cloyne. 

At Abberley, Wore. aged 87, the Rev. Henry 
Lingen, formerly Fellow of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1787, M.A. 1793. 

March 19. Killed by being thrown from his 
gig, aged 35, the Rev. William Henry Beauchamp, 
Rector of Chedgrave, and Perp. Curate of Lang- 
ley, Norfolk (1843). He was the second son of Sir 
William Beauchamp Proctor, Bart. of Langley 
Park, by Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas Gregory, 


esq. He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1841, M.A. 1844. He has left a widow, with five 
children. 


The Rev. John Bragg, Vicar of Gosberton, Linc. 
(1846). He was of Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1826, M.A. 1829. 

March 20. At Rosewarne, Cornwall, aged 41, 
the Rev. William Price Lewis, Curate of Llantris- 
sant, Monmouthshire, 

Aged 73, the Rev. James Hoare Christopher 
Moor, Vicar of Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor, Warw. 
(1831), Perp. Curate of St. George’s, Donnington 
Wood, Salop (1832), and Rural Dean of Rugby. 
He was of Magdalene college, Oxford, B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1803, B.D. 1811. 

March 21. At Husband's Bosworth, Leic. aged 
45, the Rev. R. W. Kendall Wood, M.A. 

March 23. At Braithwaite Lodge, Keswick, 
aged 62, the Rev. John Bird, Vicar of Ainstable, 
Cumberland. 

At Bath, aged 53, the Rev. William Henry Greene, 
Rector of Steppingley, Beds. (1830). He was of 
St. John’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1828. 

March 24. At Kilvemnon glebe, co. Tipperary, 
the Rev. £. Labarte, for thirty-six years Rector of 
that parish. 

March 25. At Birkenhead, aged 74, the Rev. 
Joseph Brenton Wanton, of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804. 

March 26. At Watlington, near Lynn, aged 27, 
the Rev. Edward John Rees Hughes, Curate of 
Holme. 

March 28. At Maryport, aged 71, the Rev. John 
Donald, Vicar of Cross Canonby, Cumberland 
(1806). 

March 30. At Southampton, aged 77, the Rev. 
John Finley, Vicar of Studley, Warw. (1837), and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Gainsborough. He was 
for forty-one years Minister of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s chapel at Tunbridge Wells, and the 
senior trustee of her connection. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; was Curate of Dudley, when 
presented in 1837 to the vicarage of Studley by 
Robert Knight, esq. of Barrells, co. Warwick ; and 
the Earl of Gainsborough appointed him one of 
his chaplains in 1841. 

March 31. After a very short illness, aged 53, 
the Rev. David Frederick Markham, Canon of 
Windsor, Rector of Great Horkesley, Essex, and 
Rural Dean of Dedham. He was the third son of 
William Markham, esq. of Becca hall, Yorkshire 
(eldest son of the Archbishop of York) by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Oldfield Bowles, esq. of North 
Aston, in Oxfordshire. He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825, and was presented 
by the Dean and Chapter of York to the vicarage 
of Stillingfleet in Yorkshire in 1826. He resigned 
that living in 1838 for the rectory of Great Horkes- 
ley, Essex, to whieh he was presented by Earl de 
Grey ; and he then received a silver teapot, ** Pre- 
sented to the Rev. D. F. Markham, by the pa- 
rishioners of Stillingfleet, as an expression of sin- 
cere esteem for his private worth, and as a small 
acknowledgment of his unwearied exertions as 
their beloved clergyman during a residence of 
twelve years. May, 1838.” He was equally esteemed 
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by his parishioners in Essex ; and was one of the 
most active members of the chapter of Windsor, 
where he became a Canon in 1827. He married 
in the same year Catherine-Frances-Nannette, 
daughter of Sir William Mordaunt Milner, Bart. 
and had issue two sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son died at sea in 1850. His eldest daugh- 
ter was married in 1852 to Capt. R. R. Quin, R.N. 
son of Lord George Quin. 

April .. The Rev. Ryce Wellington Lloyd Jones, 
Perp. Curate of All Saints, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(1847), and Chaplain to the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
lum. He was of Jesus college, Oxford, B.A. 1837. 

April 1. At Broadwater, Sussex, aged 84, the 
Rev. Peter Wood, for fifty-six years Rector of 
Broadwater and Rusper, and a Prebendary of Chi- 
chester (1828). He was of University college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794. In 1847, on his at- 
taining the 50th year of his incumbency, a silver 
candelabrum was presented to him by his pa- 
rishioners. He survived not quite a twelvemonth 
his associate for more than forty years, the Rev. 
William Davison, Minister of the Chapel of Ease 
at Worthing, who was noticed in our vol. xxxvul. 


April 3. Aged 90, the Rev. Richard Riley, Rector 
of Marwood, Devon (1804). He was formerly a 
Senior Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and graduated B.A. 1785, as fifth Wrangler, M.A. 
1788, B.D. 1795. 

April 4, At Dunterton, Devonshire, aged 56, 
the Rev. Nathaniel Thomas Royse, Rector of that 
parish (1833). He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1821. ° 

At Edinburgh, aged 41, the Rev. George Atkin- 
son Walker, Perp. Curate of Alverthorpe, York- 
shire (1840). He was of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1834, M.A. 1839. 

April 6. At Borthwnog, near Dolgelly, aged 
80, the Rev. John Jones, M.A. formerly Rector of 
Llanaber (1843), a deputy lieutenant and magis- 
trate of the county of Merioneth. 

April 8. At Dublin (where he suddenly dropped 
down dead whilst attending the meeting of the 
Protestant Alliance), aged 52, the Rev. John 
Thomas Whitestone, B.A. Rector of Killeven, 
Monaghan. 

April9. At his residence, Parkstone, near 
Poole, Dorset, in his 70th year, the Rev. Ldward 
Nicholson, fcrmerly Rector of Pentridge, in that 
county. He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1807. 

Aged 77, the Hon. and Rev. Armine Wodehouse, 
great-uncle to Lord Wodehouse. He was the third 
son of John first Lord Wodehouse, by Sophia, dau. 
of Charles Berkeley, esq. of Bruton Abbey, and 
niece to John 5th Lord Berkeley of Stratton. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, M.A. 1799, 
and was elected a Fellow of Clare hall in 1800. 
He was presented in 1800 by Lord Wodehouse to 
the rectory of West Lexham, Norfolk, which he 
held for many years. He married in 1815 Emily, 
third daughter of the late Sir Thomas Beauchamp 
Proctor, Bart. and that lady survives him, without 
issue, 

April 10. At Little Walsingham, Norfolk, aged 
61, the Rev. John Drake Crofts, Vicar of Hough- 
ton (1835), and for thirty-seven years Chaplain of 
the Walsingham Bridewell. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817. 

At Dublin, the Rev. Digby Cooke. 

The Rev. Thomas Skelton, B.A. Incumbent of 
Ballyjamesduff. 

April 15, At Leicester, the Rev. Anthony Raine 
cock Harrison, M.A. Curate of St. George’s in that 
town. He was of Queen’s college, Oxford, B.A. 
1836, M.A. 1842. 

At Chelmsford, aged 73, the Rev. James Hutch- 
inson, Master of the Grammar School in that 
town, Curate of Chelmsford, and a surrogate. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1803, 
M.A, 1823. 

April 18. Aged 59, the Rev. James Culshaw 
Parr, Rector of Stanton Wyville, Leic. (1852). 
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He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1825, 
M.A. 1828. He was for four years Curate of St. 
James’s, Poole, and in 1831 was preferred to the 
perpetual curacy of Litchet Minster, near Poole, 
co. Dorset. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 5. At Hobart Town, Tasmania, Capt. Ed- 
ward Forman, late 51st Regt. 

On his passage from India, aged 22, John Francis 
Page, Ens. 29th Madras N. Inf. 

Oct. 25. On board the Dinapore, at sea, Henry- 
Fisher, eldest surviving son of the late Rev. Am- 
brose Stapleton, Vicar of East Budleigh, Devon. 

Oct. 29. At Adelaide, Australia, aged 32, Ed- 
ward Bowyer Vaux, second son of the late George 
Vaux, esq. M.D. of Ipswich. 

Nov. 5. At Melbourne, by a fall from his horse, 
Edmund Postlewhaite, esq. second son of J. Postle- 
whaite, esq. of Dalston, Lanc. 

Nov. 6. At Booral, Port Stephens, in his 65th 
year, Archibald Wm. Blane, esq. Deputy Governor 
of the Australian Agricultural Company. He was 
the only son of Thomas Blane, esq. eldest brother 
of the late eminent physician Sir Gilbert Blane, 
Bart. He formerly held various offices in the civil 
administration of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
island of Mauritius, and had a seat in the Council 
of the latter colony. Recently the wealth of the 
Peel river district in Australia had been brought 
to light under his supervision ; and he had mate- 
rially benefited in his fortune by the unexpected 
rise in value of that property. He married in 
1834 Mary-Magdalene, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Delves Broughton, esq. third son of the Rev. Sir 
Thomas Broughton, Bart. and by that lady, who 
survives him, he has left five children. 

Nov. 12. Drowned at Sydney-harbour, by the 
upsetting of a boat, Francis Methuen Noel, mate in 
H.M.S. Calliope, third son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Noel, of Teston, Kent, 

Dec. ... Accidentally drowned while crossing 
the Murray river, Australia, aged 27, Algernon- 
Edward, fifth son of Henry Tootal, esq. Finchley 
New-road, Regent’s-park. 

Dec. 20. At Fonte Blanda, near Leghorn, aged 
63, Robert Coulthard, esq. late of the Ist Dragoon 
Guards. 

Dec.21. At Prome, aged 26, Lieut. Frederick 
Minchin, 35th Madras N. Inf. second son of James 
Minchin, esq. of Tiverton. 

Dec. 28. At Melbourne, Victoria, Henry Gam- 
bier Howe, younger son of Edward R. J. Howe, 
esq. of Chart Sutton, Kent. 

Dec. 29. At Melbourne, W. A. H. Packman, 
esq. youngest son of J. Packman, esq. of Pucke- 
ridge, Herts. 

Jan. 2. At Melbourne, aged 20, Arthur, eldest 
son of Mr. James Weddall, late of Bank House, 
near Selby, and grandson of the late Chas. Wed- 
dall, esq. of Selby. 

Jan. 3. In Mexico, aged 25, Richard-Griffith, 
third son of the late Capt. C. W. G. Griffin, R.N. 
of Falmouth. 

Jan.7. At Calcutta, Henry Monamy Cornwall, 
youngest and only surviving son of Henry Cobb 
Cornwall, esq. of Kensington. He was third officer 
on board the ship Tudor, and was drowned in 
the river. 

Jan.8. Killed, at Pegu,in a night attack by 
the Burmese, aged 45, Capt. Thomas F. Nicolay, 
Ist Madras Fusiliers, Brigade Major at Bangalore. 

Jan. 13. On his passage from Panama to Lima, 
Charles Vaughan Pugh, eldest son of the Rev. G. 
Pugh, Chaplain to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Naples. 

Jan. 16. At Tezpore, Assam, aged 36, Capt. 
Charles S. Reynolds, 49th Bengal N.I. principal 

istant to the C issi of Assam, son of the 
late Wm. Reynolds, esq. formerly of Lympstone, 
Devon, and Malpas, Monmouth. 
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Jan. 24. At Cape Town, aged 31, John Hiram 
Allinson, esq. Deputy Assistant Commissary Ge- 
neral, eldest son of J. H. Allinson, esq. surgeon, 
Woolwich. 

Jan, 28. On board the ship Sir George Seymour, 
in Madras-roads, under orders to Burmah, aged 22, 
Lieut. William Dallas, Madras Horse Brigade Art. 
eldest son of William Dallas, esq. of Bayswater. 

Jan... Killed in an encounter with pirates on 
the river Sakarran, Borneo, aged 26, Allan-Bos- 
ville, third son of Robert Newton Lee, esq. of Glou- 
cester-terr. Hyde-park, and grandson of the late 
Robert Newton Lee, esq. of Coldrey, Hants. 

Feb. 1, On board the Arrogant, on her passage 
to Australia, aged 21, Adela, wife of Thomas Daw- 
sett, and third dau. of Edward Taylor Janverin, 
esq. of the Great Salterns, near Portsmouth. 

Feb. 2. At Falmouth, Jamaica, aged 43, Charles 
William Rickell, esq. youngest son of the late 
Joseph Rickell, esq. formerly of Oundle. 

Feb. 5. Killed in action at Donabew, near Ran- 
goon, Capt. Robert Price, 67th Bengal Native Inf. 
second son of Ralph Price, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, 
and grandson of Sir Charles Price, Bart. Alderman 
of London. 

Feb.7. At Calcutta, Frederick Ingle, esq. of 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Feb. 9. In Jamaica, aged 23, Thomas, fourth 
son of the late Isaac Higgin, esq. of London-st. 
City. 

Feb. 10. At Valparaiso, the Hon. Henry Eden, 
late mate in H.M.S. Virago, second son of Lord 
Auckland, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Feb. 13. Loftus Francis Jones, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 2nd West India Regt. in command at the island 
of St. Vincent. 

Feb. 14. In Montagu-street, Portman-sq. Major 
O'Byrne. 

Feb. 19. At Cannanore, of fever, aged 25, Lieut. 
T. C. Newbery, 16th Madras Nat. Inf. eldest son of 
T. C. Newbery, esq. of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

Feb. 21. At Blois, in France, aged 52, Osborn 
William Chambers, esq. 

Aged 104 years and 9 months, Henrietta Mac- 
kenzie, of Auchriachan, near Tomintoul. She was 
in full possession of all her faculties until about 
twelve months ago. His Grace the Duke of. Rich- 
mond, for many years previous to her death, per- 
mitted her to live rent-free. She has left two 
daughters and twosons. The eldest daughter, who 
lived with her, is upwards of 80 years of age. 

At Burnham, near Barton-upon-Humber, aged 
66, Jane, wife of John Taylor, esq. 

Feb, 22. At Selby, aged 56, the Rev. Geo. Best, 
Roman Catholic priest at that place upwards of 
thirty years, and chaplain to the late Hon. E. R. 
Petre, and his widow the Hon. Mrs. Petre. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, aged 89, Robert Lee, 
esq. Assistant Commissary General. He had been 
upwards of 50 years in the Commissariat; prior to 
his entering that department he was Paymaster 
of the Duke of Kent’s Own Rifle Corps. 

At Husborne Crawley, Reds, aged 58, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Palmer, esq. R.N. 

Feb. 28. At Malaga, aged 26, Francis Fothergill 
Hood, late Lieut. 64th Foot, second son of John 
Hood, esq. of Nettleham-hall, Linc. 

March 2. At St. Vincent’s, aged 24, Lieut. Tho- 
mas Morgan, 86th Regt. second son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Morgan, of Singleton, Torquay. 

March 4. Aged 34, McKay John Scobie, esq. 
manager of the Provincial Bank of England at 
Hereford. 

March 6. At the Clockhouse, Ashford, Middle- 
sex, aged 70, Francis Clifford, esq. 

At Worthing, Barbadoes, aged 21, the Right 
Hon. Sarah Lady Harris. She was the youngest 
dau. of the Ven. George Cummins, Archdeacon 
of Trinidad, was married in 1850, and has left a 
son born in 1851, and a daughter born in 1852. 

At Bath, aged 63, Ann, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Stone. 

March7. At Anglesea, near Gosport, Margaret- 
Georgina, wife of Francis Felfour, esq. of Fernie 
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Castle, Fifeshire, N.B. Her remains were interred 
in Scotland. 

At Berwick, aged 72, Thomas Hogarth, esq. a 
magistrate for the borough, and late a Lieut.-Col. 
in Her Majesty’s service. 

On his homeward voyage from Hobart Town, 
aged 22, Frederick, second son of Jeremiah Owen, 
esq. M.D. of Stockwell-pl. Surrey. 

At the Mount, in the suburbs of York, aged 90, 
Mrs. Townsend, sister of the late and aunt of the 
present Sir W. M. Milner, Bart. of Nun Appleton. 

March 8. At Greenwich, aged 49, James Blake- 
ney, esq. late Crown Solicitor for the co. Galway. 

In Paris, aged 63,G. A. F. Canynghame, esq. 
second son of the late Sir Wm. A. Cunynghame, 
Bart. of Milncraig, N.B. 

At Bayswater, aged 63, Edward John Dent, esq. 
of the Strand, chronometer and watch-maker to 
Her Majesty the Queen, the Emperor of all the 
Russias, and inventor and patentee of several 
scientific desiderata. 

In Old Quebec-st. aged 71, Capt. Thomas Eyre, 
R.N. He entered the service in 1794, was made 
Lieut. 1800, Commander 1812, was placed on half- 
pay 1815, and retired as Captain 1846. He was 
present in Sir Robert Calder’s action 1805 ; and in 
1814 was Commander of the Thisbe 28. 

Aged 31, Capt. Henry Seymour Moore Fulton, 
late of H. M. 49th Regt. eldest surviving son of 
Lieut.-Col. Fulton, K_H. : 

At Trinity college, Oxford, aged 20, Philip- 
George, second son of William Graham, esq. of 
Abingdon. 

At Ardwick, Manchester, Mary, wife of Charles 
Hickson, esq. 

At East Malling, Kent, aged 78, Letitia Hill, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rev. William Hill, of 
Honiton, Devon; and niece of the late Rev. Daniel 
Hill, formerly Vicar of East Malling. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Macready, the highly-respected 
lessee of the Bath and Bristol Theatres, widow of 
Mr. Macready, for many years manager of the 
theatre in Bristol, to which she succeeded on her 
husband’s death in 1829. As an actress, she pos- 
sessed tact and energy with ability. She was buried 
in Bristol cathedral, in the same vault as her hus- 
band, attended by her son-in-law Mr. J. H. Chute, 
her grandson Master Wm. Chute, Mr. John Chute, 
Sir John K. Haberfield, &c. 4 

At Edinburgh, Charlotte, widow of Capt. Horatio 
Stopford Nixon, R.N. 

At Tamworth, Susan, eldest dau. of the late 
Charles Proctor, esq. of Hints, co. Stafford. 

At Archenfield-villa, near Ross, Herefordshire, 
aged 56, Phoebe, widow of Jos. Lewis Ratton, esq. 

In Clapton-sq. Deborah, relict of John Rhodes, 
esq. of Finchley, Middlesex. : 

At Parkstone, near Poole, aged 26, Harriet, wife 
of John Rogers, esq. late of Newbury. 

At Flax Bourton, Somersetshire, aged 82, Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth Sparrow. 

At Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, aged 68, Geo. 
Woolcott, esq. late of Doughty-st.and Muswell-hill. 

Mary, widow of Thomas Wormington, esq. of 
Upper Sassey, Herefordshire. 

March 9. Aged 83, Mrs. Ainslie, mother of the 
Rev. Robert Ainslie, of Mornington-road, Regent’s- 
park, and of Tromer Lodge, Downe, Kent. 

At Ashburton, aged 30, Jasper Addems Amery, 


esq. 

‘Aged 77, Mr. Thomas Blyth, of All Saints’, Col- 
chester, formerly alderman of the old corporation, 
and for forty-six years apparitor of the Archdeacon 
of Colchester. 

At Dorchester, aged 82, Miss Bryer. 

Aged 64, William Dadson, esq. of Rochester. 

At Devonport, aged 87, Harriet, widow of the 
Rev. James Furneaux, last surviving child of the 
late Rey. Josias Foot, of Tor, near Plymouth. 

Aged 43, Charles Joseph Skingley, esq. second 
son of the late Henry Skingley, esq. of Mount- 
park-house, Coggeshall, Essex. P 

At Oundle, Northamptonshire, aged 27, Harriet, 
wife of Henry Yorke, esq. 
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March 10. Mr. Richard Cater, many years 
Master Commanding Naval Transports, and sub- 
commissioner for pilots under the board of Trinity 
at Portsmouth. 

At Stow-on-the-Wold, aged 76, Jackson Clark, 
esq. for more than thirty years manager of a 
banking establishment in that town. 

Aged 43, Peter Hainsworth, esq. of Farsleigh, 
near Leeds, cloth manufacturer. 

At Clifton, aged 77, Mrs. Jones, relict of Fre- 
derick Jones, esq. 

At Rye, aged 56, Mr. George Knight, surgeon. 

At the house of his brother Charles Law, esq. 
Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. J. Alfred Law, esq. of 
the Waldrons, Croydon. 

Frederick Maddison, esq. of the Admiralty, So- 
merset House. 

At Beamish, near Chester-le-Street, aged 56, 
R. W. Mathews, esq. 

At the residence of the Rev. W. Mathias, Cat- 
cott, Somerset, Mary, widow of Charles Mathias, 
esq. of Lamphey Court, Pemb. 

At the Ursuline Convent, Cork, aged 116, Mary, 
widow of J. Power, esq. and aunt of the late Right 
Hon. R. L. Sheil. Mrs. Power till very recently 
resided at Bath, and at the age of 114 she made 
two visits from that place to London, to see the 
Great Exhibition. It was her own remark that 
- believed herself to be the greatest curiosity 
there. 

At Mansel House, Heref. aged 70, Caroline, only 
dau. of the late Sir Uvedale Price, Bart. 

At Chigwell, Essex, aged 67, Margaret-Smith, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Squire, late of the 13th regt. 

At Clifton, near Cork, aged 85, John Moore 
Travers, esq. D.L. 

At Camberwell, aged 76, Miss Ann Young. 

March 11. At Uttoxeter, Francis Blagg, esq. 

At Petersham, aged 82, Miss Catherine Boyd, 
sister of the late Sir John Boyd, Bart. of Danson, 
Kent. 

At Cheddar, George Budgett, esq. maltster and 
brewer. 

Rosetia, dau. of the late Rev. William Carter, 
Rector of Ashtead, Surrey. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rey. Francis Hawkins 
Cole, of Hyde Lodge, Winchester, Hants. 

In Cork-st. Burlington-gardens, aged 74, Mary, 
widow of Robert Camden Cope, esq. late of Lough- 
gall, co. Armagh. 

Aged 23. James-Trevelyan, eldest son of Chas. 
Hyde, esq. of Ely-place and Highgate-rise. 

At Dulwich, aged 73, Jane, relict of Charles 
Kingsley, esq. 

In Cadogan-p!. aged 33, William Potter, esq. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, aged 67, Samuel Poynder, 
esq. 

At Birkenhead, aged 79, William Vaughan, 
esy. of Sugnall House, Staff. 

March 12. At Hatton-garden, aged 37, Morris 
Alexander, esq. 

At Hitchin, aged 72, Mary-Margaret, relict of 
Thomas Brown, esq. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Berkeley Butt, widow of Rey. 
Robert Butt, of Stranorlane, co. Donegal. 

At Scaleby Hall, Cumberland, aged 54, Henry 
Farrer, ¢ sq. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 77, Colonel Wil- 
liam Hankins, H.E.1.C.S. Madras Presidency. 

At Hastings, aged 29, Penclope-Maude, wife of 
Richard Houghton, esq. of Islington, and eldest 
dau. of John Scott, esq. late of the Admiralty, 
Somerset House. 

Hannah, wife of Mr. W. W. Jeffery, King’s Lynn, 
only dau. of Wm. Burkett, esq. Chesterfield. 

At Tonbridge, aged 60, Miss Mary Anne Milles. 

At Hampstead, Emma, second dau. of the late 
Edward Henry Nevinson, esq. 

At Ripon, aged 78, Dorothea, second dau. of the 
late Thomas Place, esq. of London. 

Caroline, youngest dau. of the late John Pin- 
ney, esq. of Exeter. 

At Bridgwater, aged 
solicitor. 
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In Maddox-st. Hanover-sq. aged 80, Sarah, relict 
of John Ayre Sheppard, esq. 

Susannah, eldest dau. of Arthur Stone, esq. of 
Great Portland-street. 

At Stockwell, Surrey, aged 80, Ann, relict of 
Lieut.-Colonel Hugh Sutherland, and mother-in- 
law of the widow of Wm. Spencer, esq. barrister- 
at-law, second son of the late Isaac Spencer, esq. 
of the Plantation, near York. 

At Cranbrook, aged 63, Charles Willis, esq. soli- 
citor, one of the coroners for the Western division 
of the county of Kent for the last 23 years. 

At Pulham, Mr. Cornelius Whur, better known 
as ‘The Suffolk Poet,” the author of several 
volumes of poems. 

March 13. At Ware, aged 44, George Down 
Adams, eldest son of the late Thomas Adams, esq. 
banker. 

In Upper Montagu-st. Eliza, widow of Symonds 
Bridgwater, esq. of Dominica. 

At Eastry, aged 67, Richard S. Leggatt, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Regent’s Park, aged 20, Priscilla, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. W. Martin Lyster, Queen’s Royals. 

At Wiesbaden, Edward Manners, esq. eldest son 
of the late Fursan Manncrs, esq. of Kempton-park, 
Middlesex. 

At Salperton House, Gloucestershire, aged 60, 
Sophia-Anne, wife of Wm. Peel, esq. 

In Little Chelsea, aged 93, Anne, relict of Mr. 
George Phiffen, and mother of Major George 
Phiffen, formerly in the 3d Regt. (or Buffs). 

Laura-Matilda, wife of G. W. Pitt, esq. late of 
the 1ith Hussars. 

At Holt, Norfolk, Rebecca, wife of the Rev. 
Benjamin Pulleyne. 

Martha, widow of the Rey. Thomas Roy, of 
Woburn, Beds. 

Aged 58, Samuel Southall, of Leominster, a 
highly respectable member of the Society of 
Friends, 

At Aylsham, Norfolk, Catherine-Neville, third 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Neville White, of 
Tivetshall. 

March 14. At Brighton, aged 66, James Alston, 
esq. of Bryanston-square, and of Winson-hill, near 
Birmingham. 

At Worcester, Sarah-Jane, relict of the Rey. 
Thomas Hesketh Biggs, Rector of Whitborne, 
Herefordshire. 

At Huntingdon, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of the 
Rey. Robert Couper Black, and fourth dau. of the 
Rev. W. Carus Wilson, of Casterton Hall, Westm. 

At Clewer Lodge, Windsor, Frances-Emilia- 
Rivers, wife of Capt. Bulkeley, late Ist Life Guards. 

At Horsham, Susannah-Elizabeth, relict of Ro- 
bert Jones Coghlan, esq. of Longhope, Glouc. 

At New Steyne, Brighton, Eleanor, eldest dau. 
of the late, and sister of the present, Sir William 
Domville, Bart. Her father was Lord Mayor of 
London when George IV. and the Allied Sove- 
reigns visited the city; and this lady acted as 
Lady Mayoress for that year. 

At Ashday Hall, near Halifax, aged 80, Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Drake, esq. 

At his brother’s residence, Lowestoff, Suffolk, 
Joseph Glover, esq. surgeon, and youngest son of 
the late Mr. John Glover, of Goodramgate, Nor- 
wich, it ger and whit ith. 

At Manor Hall, Little Chelsea, Miss Jemima 
Holmes. 

At New Cross, aged 92, Mrs. Sally Horton, 
mother of Wm. Horton, esq. paymaster R.N. 

At Addiscombe, Jane, wife of Col. Win. Jacob, 
of the Hon, East India Company’s Service. 

At Bath, Sarah-Charlotte-Campbell, widow of 
Nathaniel Jekyll, esq. of Pitcombe House, So~ 
merset. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 71, William Fountain 
Jolnson, esq. 

At Penbryn, near Montgomery, Lucy, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Jones, esq. 

At Hyde-park-sq. Katharine-Eliza, eldest dau, 
of the Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. 
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At Brighton, Maria, wife of Wm. Read King, esq. 

At Ansley Hall, Frances-Millisent-Newdegate- 
Ludford, second dau. of the late John Newdegate 
Ludford, esq. She was distinguished for very 
superior talents and acquirements, and the most 
active benevolence, practical piety and charity. 

At Stanton Drew, aged 68, Wm. Prosser, esq. 

Suddenly, at Dover, Maria-Jacoba, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Smart, late of the Royal Engineers. 

At Islington, Sophia, fourth dau. of Thomas 
Southey, esq. 

At Oldfield-lane, Salford, at an advanced age, 
Edmund Taylor, esq. popularly known as “ the 
Oldfield-lane Doctor.” 

At Plaistow, Essex, Mary, relict of George 
Sanders Turner, esq. 

At Shepperton, Middlesex, aged 58, Frederick 
Winch, esq. 

Aged 66, Mary-Elizabeth, wife of William Win- 
ton, esq. of Beltring House, East Peckham, Kent. 

At Toxteth Park, Liverpool, aged 81, Samuel 
Woods, esq. F.G.S., F.L.S., formerly of London. 

March 15. In London, Battin-Adolphus, son of 
Charles Aubusson, esq. 

At Indio, near Bovey Tracy, aged 34, Harriet, 
wife of Charles Aldenburg Bentinck, esq. (second 
son of the late Vice-Adm. William Bentinck). 
She was the third dau. of the late Coi. Fulford, 
of Fulford House, Devon, by Anna-Maria, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Adams, esq. M.P. for Totnes; she 
was married in 1849, and has left issue two sons. 

At Tamworth, aged 85, Susannah, dau. of the 
late Rev. Jeremiah Dethick, of Bardon Chapel. 

At Wooperton House, Durham, aged 32, Sarah, 
wife of John Gray, esq. and March 17, aged 3, 
William their son. 

At Ruthrieston, Aberdeenshire, aged 37, Arthur 
Lewis, jun. esq. 

At Cheltenham, Emma, wife of the Rey. Wil- 
liam Romanis. 

At Alfreton, Derbyshire, aged 68, George Wil- 
son, esq. 

March \6. At Hampstead, aged 83, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ardesoif. 

At Leeds, aged 76, J. Bramley, esq. 

At an advanced age, Miss Martha Brook, last 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Brook, sen, esq. 
formerly an eminent proctor in York. 

At Edinburgh, Thomas Brown, esq. of Water- 
haughs. 

At Pope’s-grove, Twickenham, aged 70, Lieut.- 
Colonel Cooper, Madras service. 

In Bedford-pl. Kensington, aged 60, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late John A. Dubuisson, of 
the Stock Exchange. 

At Leamington, aged 73, Phebe, widow of John 
Fisher, esq. 

At Annick Grange, Durham, aged 71, John Har- 
bottle, esq. 

At Campden-grove, Kensington, aged 29, James 
Edward Hennell, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

After long suffering, aged 63, Col. Julian Jack- 
son. 

At the Abbey, Penzance, Richard Long, esq. 

At Plymouth, Robert Lowcay, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
He entered the Navy 1806, was made Lieut. 1815, 
and went on half-pay 1844. He was brother of 
Capt. Henry Lowceay, R.N. and of retired Com- 
mander Sir Wm. Loweay, who died in July last. 

At Blackheath, aged 16, Caroline-Amelia, dau. 
of the late Philip Charles Moore, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons, 

At Oldham, Mr. Alderman Taylor. He de- 
stroyed himself by cutting his throat with a razor. 

At Exmouth, aged 26, William Sterne Tighe, 
son of the late R. S. Tighe, esq. co. Westmeath. 

Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Waraker, late of 
Chancery-lane, and North-hill, Highgate. 

At Boston, Massachusetts, aged 86, John Turner 
Watts, esq. late of the Stock Exchange, London, 

March 17. In Connaught-sq. aged 89, Anna 
Maria Lady Boynton, of Winterton, Lance. widow 
of Sir Grittith Boynton, 7th Baronet, of Barmston, 
Yorkshire, and of the Rev. Charles Drake Bar- 
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nard, Rector of Rigby, Lincolnshire. She was the 
dau. of Capt. Richard Parkhurst; was married 
to Sir Griffith Boynton in 1796, left his widow in 
1801, and remarried in 1805. 

At Blackheath-hill, aged 48, Mr. John Bromley, 
of the firm of Carter and Bromley, stationers, 
Royal Exchange, Landon. 

Maria, wife of John Bury, esq. of Coventry. 

Catherine, wife of the Ven. John Bedingfeld 
Collyer, Archdeacon of Norwich, and last surviv- 
ing dau. of William Alexander, esq. formerly of 
London. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late John Cooke, esq. formerly of Brockley. 

Francis Buchanan Hoare, esq. Secretary to the 
Age Assurance Company. 

At Brixton, aged 38, Louisa-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late James Lawson, esq. of Norwood. 

At the Moatlands, Burghfield, Berks, aged 88, 
Miss Mary Lyne. 4 

Catherine-Hoskins, relict of Cornelius William 
Moffat, esq. of Ceylon, second dau. of the late Rich- 
ard Francis Roberts, esq. of Burton Bradstock, 
Dorset. 

At Wandsworth, aged 78, Frances, relict of W.M. 
Newton, esq. 

At Yarmouth, aged 71, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Charles Scott, esq. late of Shadingfield Hall, Suff. 

At Madeira, Juliana-Agneta, youngest dau. of 
the late Sir Charles Wager Watson, Bart. of Wrat- 
ting Park, Cambridgeshire. 

At Chelsea, aged 53, Anne, wife of Lieut. Fran- 
cis Witham, R.N. 

March 18. In Cambridge-st. Hyde-park-sq. 
aged 78, Mrs. Abraham. 

At Newbury, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of Joseph 
Blandy Bunny, esq. surgeon. 

At Liverpool, aged 75, Robert Clarke, esq. of 
Brompton-cresc. having survived his wife scarcely 
one month. 

At Marlborough, aged 81, William Foach Hillier, 
esq. banker. 

Aged 69, James Lomas, esq, nearly forty years 
principal of Kirklington Academy. He possessed 
eminent acquirements and was an accomplished 
scholar. 

At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, aged 63, Caro- 
line-Sophia, wife of John Edward Mosley, esq. 
She was the youngest dau. of the late John Paget, 
esq. of Cranmore-hall, Somerset, by Jane, eldest 
dau. and coheir of the Rev. Paul George Snow, 
Preb. of Wells, by Mary, 4th dau. of the Rt. Rev. 
Edward Willes, Bishop of Bath and Wells. She 
was married in 1824. 

At Great Malvern, aged 76, Dorothy, widow of 
Col. Parker, of Astle, Cheshire, and sister of the 
Right Hon. Lord Delamere. She was married in 
1795. 

At Southwold, aged 67, Ann, relict of Sir John 
Perring, Bart. 

At Dane Court, Kent, aged 25, George-William, 
fourth son of Edward Royd Rice, esq. M.P. and a 
Commander R.N. He entered the service in 1843 ; 
had the Syrian medal ; and went out in the Fox 42, 
with Commodore Lambert. Whilst leading the 
men at Prome, he received a wound from a mus- 
ket-ball passing in at the back of his hand and out 
at the wrist. 

Aged 76, John Routh, esq. of Harewood-sq. 

At Clifton, aged 87, Louisa, relict of G. P. Sey- 
mour, esq. late of Belmont, Somerset. 

At Dublin, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Strange, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. of Dunkerrow Castle, co. Kerry. 
She was the daughter of Joseph Taylor, esq. and 
sister to Thomas Taylor, M.D.of Dunkerrow Castle. 

Aged 70, Louisa, only surviving daughter of the 
late Thomas Walker, esq. of Longford, near Man- 
chester. 

March 19. By accidentally falling into a pond, 
aged 59, Richard Benson Blundell Hollinshead 
Blundell, esq. of Deysbrook, near Liverpool, one 
of the most extensive coal proprietors in Lanca- 
shire. He has left a widow and four sons and two 
daughters. 
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At Wormley, Herts, aged 78, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Evitt, esq. of Haydon-sq. and sister of the 
late Capt. Welstead, E.I.C. Service. 

At Portsmouth, aged 87, Comm. Alexander 
Gilmour, R.N. He entered the service 1778, 
served for 33 years on full pay, was made Lieu- 
tenant 1795, and a retired Commander 1830. 

In Savile-row, Mary-Matilda, wife of William 
Imrie, esq. 

At Whitby, aged 34, Arabella, last surviving 
dau. of Thos. Jackson, esq. Lloyd’s surveyor. 

At Chelsea, aged 88, Mrs. Leadbeater, relict of 
Mr. Richard Leadbeater, surgeon, of Falmouth. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Elizabeth Mackay. 

At Southsea, aged 90, Mrs. McCoy, relict of 
Daniel McCoy, esq. Master R.N. 

Aged 62, Mr. John Deer Pledger, of the firm of 
Mortlock and Co. bankers, of Cambridge. 

Aged 23, Nehemiah-James, third son of Joseph 
Russell, esq. Tredegar-sq. Bow-road, and White 
Hart court, Lombard-street. 

At Worthing, Helen, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Sykes, Vicar of Luton, Beds. 

At Thurnscoe, Yorkshire, Caroline, wife of the 
Rey. John Curwen Simpson, only dau. of G. H. 
Harris, esq. Rooklands, Torquay. 

At Grantham, aged 69, Mary, relict of the Rey. 
John Grundy Thompson. 

March 20. Aged 70, Clara, the wife of R. Har- 
rison Black, esq. LL.D. and second dau. of the late 
Charles Pearson, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Ballymacash, co. Antrim, aged 76, Ellen, 
relict of George Black, of Stranmillis, esq. 

In Upper Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, Harriet- 
Elizabeth, wife of Madgwick Spicer Davidson, esq. 

At Milltown of Kinnerney, parish of Echt, aged 
112, Agnes Fife. She had never during her long 
life been out of her native parish. 

At Hastings, aged 30, Robert Kerr Lewin, esq. 
merchant, of Douglas, Isle of Man. 

At Munich, aged 15, David Herrman, Count 
Baumgarten, grandson of the Right Hon. Lord 
Erskine. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, aged 25, Rosamond 
Augusta De Rolt, wife of Charles Pennington, 
esq. Rifle Brigade. 

At Harpenden, Mr. Henry Piggott, youngest son 
of the late J. Piggott, esq. of St. Alban’s. 

At Little Horkesley, Harriet, eldest dau. of the 
late George Sadler, esq. 

William Blucher Lumley Sleigh, esq. formerly 
of the 15th Hussars, and afterwards of the 5th 
Fusiliers, only son of the late Capt. Sleigh, of Sta- 
pleford, near Nottingham. 

At Hambleton, Yorkshire, aged 35, Mr. Henry 
Stebbing, a celebrated training groom, late of 
Newmarket, surviving his wife but a few days. 
Mr. Stebbing, in addition to the training, kept a 
large establishment, and was proprietor of Flat- 
catcher, and a great number of brood mares. 

March 21. At Hackney, by hanging herself, 
aged 47, Miss Elizabeth Barron. 

At Standen, Isle of Wight, aged 79, Ann, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. Evelegh, R. Art. 

At West-terrace, Grange-road, Capt. Thomas 
Hunter, late Paymaster 7th Dragoon Guards, and 
previously of the 39th Foot. 

At Priddy’s Hard, near Gosport, Robert Jenkins, 
esq. for many years Ordinance Store Keeper at 
that place. 

At Chiswick, Maria, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Keightley, esq. of Newton, co. of Kildare. 

At Obridge House, Taunton, Matilda-Pugh, wife 
of Capt. Maher. 

At Stonehouse, J. Norcock, esq. Paymaster R.N. 

At Deeping St. James, Lincolnsh. aged 71, John 
Pawlett, esq. 

Elizabeth-Bonnin, youngest dau. of the late John 
Peter Roberdeau, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Burnham, near Barton-on-Humber, Jane, 
wife of John Taylor, esq. 

In Forest-pl. Leytonstone, aged 73, Anna-Maria, 
relict of A. D. Welch, esq. of Snaresbrook, Essex. 

In Cadogan-pl. after a very short illness, aged 


65, Geo. Whittam, esq. Chief-Clerk in the Private 
Bill Office, House of Commons ; and nephew of the 
late George Whittam, esq. formerly a Clerk of 
the Journals. 

March 22. At Clifton, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow 
of John Acraman, esq. 

At Springfield, Maidstone, aged 75, Catherine, 
relict of William Balston, esq. 

Aged 52, Samuel Foster, esq. of Kensington- 
gore, and late of Fenchurch-st. 

At Little Chessel, Southampton, aged 74, Miss 
Catherine Hale. 

Solomon Jacobs, esq. of Great Alie-st. 

At Collumpton, aged 65, Mr. Frederick Leigh, 
solicitor. 

In Endsleigh-st. Tavistock-sq. aged 79, Thomas 
Hill Mortimer, esq. of the Albany, and Kilburn 
Priory. 

At Micklegate, York, aged 39, Robert R. Pearce, 
esq. of Gray’s-inn, barrister. He was called to 
the bar Novy. 18, 1846, and practised as a special 
pleader and on the northern circuit. 

At Worlington, Suffolk ,Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. C. C. Wheat, Vicar of Timberland, Linc. 

Aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of Edward Wormald, 
esq. of Cawood Castle. 

March 23. At Burnham, Somersetshire, aged 
60, Harriet, wife of John Allen, esq. 

At Leeds, aged 25, Emma, dau. of John Atkin- 
son, esq. of East-parade. 

At Brighton, aged 71, James Baber, esq. 

Aged 38, John Dennis, esq. of Great Holland. 

At Dublin, Brabazon Disney, esq. eldest son of 
the late Garrett Disney, esq. of Ballymena, Antrim, 

At Bognor, aged 78, Martha, relict of Richard 
Hasler, esq. 

At Tregunter, Breconshire, Anna-Maria, eldest 
dau. and co-heiress of the late Sam. Hughes, esq. 

At Upper Regent-st. aged 90, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Huskisson, gent. of South Croxton. 

Parthenia, wife of Thomas Pardoe, esq. of Great 
Malvern, formerly of Kidderminster. 

At Leamington, aged 83, Anna-Maria, relict of 
Joseph Hughes Rann, M.D. formerly of Coventry, 
eldest son of the Rev. Joseph Rann, Vicar of 
‘Trinity Church, Coventry, from 1773 to 1811. 

At Nethercote, Rose Ash, Devon, aged 28, Wil- 
liam Tanner, esq. 

At Ford Lodge, co. Cavan, aged 29, Harriett, 
wife of John Edward Vernon, esq. 

Aged 79, Mr. James Wyatt, of Oxford, one of 
the aldermen of that city. 

March 24. At Bradley rectory, near Ashbourn, 
Derbyshire, aged 69, Capt. Thomas Archer, R.N. 
fourth son of Thomas Archer, esq. Mount John, co. 
Wicklow, Ireland. He entered the service 1801, 
was made Lieutenant 1808, and served for fifteen 
years on full pay. 

In Chapel-st. Park-lane, aged 70, John Fussell, 
esq. of Nunney Court, Somersetshire. 

At Elm Villa, Hatherleigh, Clifford Brooke Hol- 
linshead, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 37, Mary Ann, wife of Robert 
Hughes Matthews, esq. of Cavendish-road, St. 
John’s-wood. 

At Barnes, aged 35, Augusta, second dau. of 
William Chaffers, of Streatham-hill, and wife of 
T. C. Methley, of Fern Lodge. 

At Milton, aged 58, Louisa, the eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Francis Montgomery. 

At Hampstead, Helen, wife of Henry Swansbo- 
rough, esq. and second dau. of the Rev. J. W. 
Jones, Vicar of Church Broughton, and Incum- 
bent of Scropton, Derbyshire. 

At Brooklyn, New York, Susan Aspinwall, wife 
of Lewis Tappan, esq. and sister of Col. Aspinwall, 
Consul of the United States at London. 

March 25. At Cirencester, Camilla, dau. of 
Seymour Allen, esq. of Cresselly, Pembrokeshire. 

In Brighton, aged 59, John Barclay, esq. 

At Finchley, aged 71, Jolin Brownley, esq. 

Aged 20, Fanny-Caroline, second dau. of the 
Rey. Fred. Custance, Rector of Colwall, Heref. 

At Henley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, aged 35, 
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Penelope, youngest surviving dau. of Jacob Elton, 
esq. late of Witham. 

In Torrington-sq. aged 48, Edward Herbert Fitz- 
herbert, esq. M.A. of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law. He was called to the bar, May 7, 1833, 
and went the Western circuit. 

At Ulting vicarage, aged 58, Mary, wife of the 
Rey. W. L. P. Garnons. 

Aged 77, Richard Hallett, esq. of Woodford, 
Essex. , 

At Woodbridge, aged 93, Ann, relict of Thomas 
How (one of the Society of Friends). She settled 
in London about sixty years ago, and for nearly 
forty years devoted herself most energetically to 
works of charity and public utility. She originated 
many institutions for the benefit of females, and 
interested herself warmly on behalf of the orphans 
of sailors and soldiers. Retiring to her native 
town about seventeen years ago, Mrs. How pur- 
sued the same course of piety and benevolence, 
denying herself all luxuries, and many comforts, 
for the sake of her suffering fellow-creatures. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 74, Henry Leete, 
esq. of Thrapston. 

At Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, Mary, dau. of 
the late Samuel! Markland, esq. of Leicester, and 
niece of the late William Linwood, esq. of Forty- 
hill, Enfield. 

At Hammersmith, Louisa, wife of Wm. Topham, 
esq. late of Mortlake. 

At the Mount, York, aged 90, Mrs. Townshend, 
sister of the late and aunt of the present Sir W. M. 
Milner, Bart. She was Louisa-Sarah, third dau. 
of Sir William the second Baronet, by Elizabeth, 
dau. and coheir of the Rev. George Mordaunt, 
younger brother to Charles Earl of Peterborough. 
She was married in 1789 to the Very Rev. Edward 
Townshend, D.D. Dean of Windsor, nephew to 
Charles first Marquess Townshend. 

At the Convent of Mercy, Bermondsey, aged 36, 
Miss C. Zimmer, one of the sisters of the convent, 
under the name of M. Xavier. 

March 2%. Aged 87, Catherine, widow of Ed- 
ward Argles, esq. formerly of Maidstone. 

At Hillingdon, aged 45, Thomas Bayley, esq. 

At Taunton, aged 57, Major George Snow Blun- 
dell, late of the 51st Bengal N.I. 

At Brompton-crese. aged 50, Margaret, widow 
of Thomas Davidson, M.D. 

In France, aged 31, Anthony, eldest son of the 
late Anthony Edmonds, esq. of Loxford, Essex. 

At his father’s, in Thayer-st. aged 26, Augustus 
Grant, esq. surgeon. 

At Kensington, William Ince, esq. of South- 
ampton-street, Strand. 

At Ryde, I.W., Sutherland Mackenzie, esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

At Notting-hill-terrace, after 18 years’ illness, 
aged 43, Miss Harriet Ann Madocks. 

Aged 19, William, fourth son of Thomas Miles, 
esq. of Hurstbourne, near Andover. 

At the house of her son-in-law, HI. H. Hulbert, 
esq. Devizes, aged 78, Charlotte, relict of Isaac 
Rashleigh Peach, esq. 

In Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, Henry Chas. 
Richards, esq. 

At Bathampton, aged 92, Denne, relict of Harry 
Salmon, esq. 

March 27. At Liangattock Place, Breconshire, 
aged 39, Hugh Hilton Bradshaw, esq. late of the 
llth Hussars. 

Aged 58, William Shipton Browning, esq. of 
of Smithfield-bars, and Langley-marsh, Bucks. 

At Lutterworth, aged 82, Shuckburgh Chap- 
man, esq. 

Aged 51, Mr. Gabriel Joseph Gale, formerly of 
Newington, Surrey, surgeon. 

At Folkestone, aged 79, Richard Hobday, esq. 
for many years a magistrate of that town. 

Aged 63, Louisa, wife of Samuel Marshall, esq. 
of Woodford-Wells, and dau. of the late Timothy 
Fletcher, esq. Enfield. 

At Moor House, Limpsfield, Surrey, aged 84, 
Mrs. Morrell. 
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At Camberwell, aged 74, Dorcas, wife of George 
Wagstaff, esq. late of Olney, Bucks. 

March 28. At Portsea, aged 40, Charles Bay- 
field, esq. of London. 

At Dartmouth, Mary-Ann, widow of J. H. Ben- 
nett, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Charlotte, relict of Richard 
Comyns Cole, esq. of Milbourne St.Andrew, Dorset. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. aged 36, Frank Duncan, 
esq. formerly of Bombay. 

In London, Lieut.-Col.W. Cameron Forbes, R.E. 

At Dover, aged 73, Samuel Foster, esq. formerly 
of Stonehill House, Egerton. 

At Roefield, Clitheroe, aged 78, Jeremiah Gar- 
nett, sen. esq. 

At Havre, Augusta-Otway, wife of Capt. Godine, 
29th Regt. of French Infantry, and dau. of the late 
Thomas Barfoot Oliver, esq. formerly of Quorndon 
Hall, Leic. 

At Weston Patrick, aged 78, George Greene, esq. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 74, Isabella, last 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Emerson Head- 
lam, esq. of Gateshead. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Locke, relict of Dr. S. Locke , 
D.D. and sister of Major-Gen. Pereira, Madras 
Army. 

At Liverpool, Alexander Reid Scott, esq. 

In Albion-street, Hyde-park, Elizabeth-Davy, 
younger dau. of the late Josiah Roberts, esq. of 
Camberwell. 

In Manchester-st. aged 83, Mrs. Snowballe. 

March 29. Aged 75, William Armstrong, esq. 
of Claremont-pl. New-road. 

In Farringdon-st. Francis Bullin, esq. surgeon. 

At Brighton, Thomas Mott Caton, esq. 

At Southsea, Frances,relict of Richard Donovan, 
esq. of Ballymore, co. Wexford. 

At Blackheath, aged 82, Thomas Goddard, esq. 
Paymaster and Purser R.N. 

Aged 57, Louisa-Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Gur- 
ney, esq: of Carlton-villas, Edgeware-road. 

Mary, wife of John George Hammack, esq. of 
Essex House, Bow-road. 

At Hastings, Elliott, wife of Gavin Hardie, esq. 
of Blackheath. 

At Carisbrooke, I.W. aged 60, Henry Hardy, esq. 

At Yealmpton, Devon, Thomas Holberton, esq. 

At Spalding, aged 62, Theophilus Fairfax John- 
son, esq. one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace, 
and deputy-lieutenant. He was the younger son 
of the Rev. Maurice Johnson, D.D. of Ayscough 
Fee Hall, Rector of Spalding (grandson of Mau- 
rice Johnson, esq. F.S.A. the founder of the 
Gentlemen’s Society of Spalding,) by Anne-Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Theophilus Buckworth, esq. of 
the same town. He served the office of sheriff 
of Lincolnshire in 1847. He married Millicent- 
Anne, dau. and sole heir of Stephen Roger Moore, 
esq. of Stockwell, Surrey, and niece to the Rev. 
William Moore, D.D. Rector of Spalding, and has 
left issue an only son. 

At Winchester, Mary, wife of Launcelot Lips- 
comb, esq. 

At Charlton King’s, Glouc. aged 40, John Whit- 
horne Lovesy, of Coxhorne, esq. late of 95th Regt. 

In Hyde-park-sq. aged 68, Anne-Louisa, relict 
of Gen. the Hon. Robert Meade, and sister of Sir 
W. W. Dalling, Bart, of Earsham House, Norfolk. 
She was the dan. of the late Sir John Dalling, Bart. 
was married in 1808, and left a widow in 1852, 
having had issue a numerous family. (See our 
vol. XXXvVuII. p. 306.) 

Aged 78, James Parker, esq. of Sutton Seotney. 

At his seat, Courtlands, Devon, aged 90, William 
Francis Spicer, esq. He was the representative of 
a family for centuries seated in the county, and 
especially connected with the city of Exeter. His 
ancestor, Nicholas Spicer, in the reign of James 
the First, was the founder of an important charity, 
which, through the late Mr. Spicer’s exertions, 
was re-established by decree of the Court of Chan- 
cery, to the lasting benefit of the city. His re- 
mains were interred in the family vault in the 
chureh of Topsham. 
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In Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s-park, aged 92, Wil- 
liam Henry Thompson, M.D. 

March 30. At Hastings, aged 24, Elizabeth, 
wife of Walter D. Allen, esq. of Richmond, Surrey, 
and second dau. of James Tassell, esq. of Perry 
Court, Wye. 

At his father’s, Bury St. Edmuné’s, aged 21, 
Alfred Louis Tyrrel, son of J. L. Butcher, esq. late 
of Brandiston Hall, Norfolk. 

At Goudhurst, Kent, Giles Miller, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 81, Mary, relict of Alex- 
ander Patterson, esq. late of Southsea, Hants. 

Eleanor, youngest dau. of Ralph A. Thicknesse, 
esq. M.P. 

At Foot’s Cray, aged 92, Anne, widow of Hene- 
age Twysden, esq. (brother to Sir William Twys- 
den, Bart.) and second dau. of the late Sir John 
Dixon Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle, Kent, 
by Philadelphia-Payne, dau. of George Horne, of 
East Grinstead, esq. She was married in 1802, 
and left a widow without children in 1826. 

At Leamington, aged 29, Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. Francis Warren, 9th 
Lancers. 

March 3\. At York-terr. Regent’s-pk. Frances- 
Jane, dau. of the late John Abernethy, esq. F.R.S. 

At Tiverton, Sarah, youngest dau. of the late 
Bernard Besly, esq. formerly Collector of the Cus- 
toms of Exeter. 

In Piccadilly, Lieut.-Gen. Cartwright, Bengal 
Army. 

Aged 18, Emma-Margaretta, second and young- 
est dau. of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice 
Doherty. 

At Weyhill, near Andover, Thomas Gale, esq. 

Aged 80, Emanuel Goodhart, esq. of Langley- 
park, Beckenham, Kent. 

At Oaklands, Victoria-park, aged 12, Charlotte, 
eighth dau. of James Kershaw, esq. P. 

At Glynclydach, near Neath, aged 27, Rebecca, 
youngest and last surviving dau. of John Row- 
land, esq. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, Eliza-Henri- 
etta, wife of Thomas Topham, esq. Darlington. 

Lately. In Stonehouse, aged 81, Miss Dorothy 
Charlotte Bedford, sister of the late Vice-Admiral 
Bedford, of Stonehall, Stonehouse. 

At Cornwallis-crescent, Clifton, aged 62, Patrick 
Grehan, esq. 

Major James Rives Hore, on the retired list. 
He was a brave and distinguished officer, fought 
under Lord Cochrane (the Earl of Dundonald), 
and had a pension of 100/. per annum for wounds 
received in the service, 

Rose, wife of the Rev. E. B. Lampet, Vicar of 
Great Bardfield. 

Aged 63, Mr. James Little, a bachelor, of Chow- 
bent, near Wigan. After his death large sums of 
money were found secreted in different parts of 
the house wrapped in rags and paper, amounting 
to near 2,0007. in guineas, sovereigns, notes, and 
silver, and a great number of watches, and silver 
plate. The house was crowded with furniture, 
&c. of all descriptions. The deceased lived by him- 
self, without servant, a distant female relative 
going occasionally to clean, &e. The bulk of his 
property, which is land, houses, &e. will go to 
some half cousins in Yorkshire. Some days after, 
on making an inventory of the goods for sale, and 
examining an old dark room full of lumber, an 
additional sum of upwards of 800/. in gold, in old 
rags, covered with chips, was found. He was the 
last survivor of a family who were always notori- 
ous for their penurious habits. 

Aprill. At Plymouth, aged 60, S. S. Bassatt, 
esq. late of St. Escada. 

At Birkenhead, Cheshire, aged 75, Selina-Maria, 
relict of Lt. Col. Bates, and dau. of Sir Robert 
Waller, Bart. co. Tipperary. 

At Tiverton, near Bath, the residence of her 
brother-in-law Mr. Bence, aged 75, Dioness 
Brewer, grand-dau. of the late Rev. John Hudle- 
stone, Vicar of Kelston, and also of the late Arch- 
deacon Hudlestone, Wells. 
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At Barnstaple, Miss Budd, sister of R. Budd, esq- 

At Liverpool, aged 57, William Claxton, esq. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, aged 28, Mary-Jane, 
wife of W. J. Coffey, esq. 

At Colinshays, Bruton, aged 22, Christina-Fox, 
fourth and youngest dau. of the late Rey. Jolin 
Dampier. 

At Southampton, George Hay Edwards, esq. 

At Ollerton Hall, Cheshire, aged 55, Capt. Wm. 
Fowden Hindle, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards, 
of Woodfold-park, Lancashire. 

At Westbromwich, aged 72, Mrs. Shorthouse, 
relict of Samuel Shorthouse, esq. and mother of 
John Shorthouse, esq. manager of the Dudley 
and Westbromwich Bank. 

At Romford, Nathaniel Thaddeus Simmons, esq. 
only son of the late Nathaniel Richard Simmons, 
esq. of Croydon. 

At Royston, aged 57, Richard Simpson, esq. of 
Longstow Hall, Camb. 

At Brompton, aged 65, Mary-Ann, relict of the 
late Charles Smith, esq. of Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne. 

At Hastings, Susannah-Betty, widow of Robert 
Smith, esq. of Kingston, Surrey, and eldest dau. 
of the late George Leonard Steinman, esq. of 
Croydon, Surrey. She was married in 1807, and 
left a widow in 1814, having had issue one son, 
the present George Steinman Steinman, esq. ES.A. 
and two daughters. 

At Down House, Westbury-upon-Trym, aged 76, 
Richard Brickdale Ward, esq. 

April 2. At Upton Warren rectory, aged 44, 
Miss Lydia Ball. 

At Edinburgh, Jane Countess dowager of Caith- 
ness. Her ladyship was the second dau. of Gene- 
ral Alexander Campbell, of Balcardine ; was mar- 
ried in 1784 to James 12th Earl of Caithness, and 
was left a widow in 1823, having had issue the 
present Earl and many other children. 

In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 58, Mary, wife 
of Charles Devon, esq. 

At Ringwood, aged 60, Thos. Dyer, esq. surgeon. 

At Heworth Lodge, near York, aged 34, Sep- 
timus Walter Hildyard, esq. 

At Boddicott House, Oxon, aged 46, Eliza, wife 
of W. H. Hitchcock, esq. and eldest dau. of James 
Crowdy, esq. of Highworth, Wilts. 

At Worthing, aged 65, Wm. Marter, esq. sur- 
geon. During a successful practice of upwards of 
forty years in Worthing he had secured and re- 
tained a host of friends. 

In King-st. Finsbury-sq. aged 86, Daniel Lopez 
Pereira, esq. 

At Hanover, aged 16, George-Cochrane, third 
son of Sir Frederic Thesiger, M.P. 

At Shipton-on-Cherwell, aged 93, V. J. Turner, 


esq. 
At Kensington, aged 55, Edward Waldron, esq. 
of Beech House, Bellbroughton, Wore. 

April 3. Aged 19, Robert, youngest son of the 
late Samuel Campion, esq. of Esk Hall, Sleights, 
near Whitby. * 

At Salisbury, aged 81, Wm. Henry Coates, esq. 

At Paris, aged 27, Isabelle-Marie, wife of M. 
Charles Deruelle, and dau. of the late Rey. Henry 
Luke Dillon, of Bruges. 

At Stoke, aged 78, Ann, relict of John Sheen 
Downes, esq. 

At Castlewood-house, Dunow, Queen’s co. at the 
residence of her son-in-law J. B. Dixon, esq. aged 
68, Hariot-Anna, youngest dau. of the late Thos. 
Cumming, esq. of Newry, co. Down, and relict of 
the late George Gardner, esq. barrister, Lincoln’s- 
inn, and Birthwaite Hall, Westmerland. 

At Torquay, aged 79, John Christopher Capel 
Astman Hartland, esq. of Paignton, formerly of 
Newent, Glouc. 

Letitia, wife of Thomas George Hough, esq. of 
Brunswick-square. 

In Pall Mall, Rebecca, relict of John Newington 
Hughes, esq. of Winchester, formerly of Maid- 
stone, who died in 1847, and of whom a memoir is 
given in our Vol, xxrx. p. 210. She was the dau, 
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of Mr. John Russell, of Maidstone, and was first, 
married to John Alexander Claringbould, esq. 

At South-bank, Regent’s-park, aged 87, Mrs. B. 
Ker. 

At Warminster, aged 65, Frances, wife of George 
Vicary, esq. 

April 4, At Brussels, Anne Viscountess Lake, 
wife of Henry Gritton, esq. She was the 2d. dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir Richard Onslow, Bart. G.C.B. 
She became the 2d wife of Francis-Gerard second 
Viscount Lake in 1833, was left his widow in 1836 ; 
and was re-married to Mr. Gritton in 1837. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 31, Henry, son of 
the late John Leefe, esq. 

At Sandford-terrace, near Dublin, aged 75, 
Mrs. M‘Clelland, widow of Hon. James M‘Clelland, 
oo of the Exchequer in Ireland, who died in 

831. 

At Edinburgh, Amelia - Opie, 
Robert Nasmyth, esq. F.R.C.S.E. 

At Exeter, aged 48, Julia-Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Howell Jones Phillips, formerly of Upper Sey- 
mour-street. 

At Bath, Charles-Pattison, eldest son of Major 
Tinling, late of the 74th Highlanders. 

At Dalston, aged 68, Samuel Tugman, esq. 

At Beaminster, aged 99, Wm. White. 

At Bath, aged 24, Ellen-Jane, fourth dau. of 
Charles Allen Young, esq. of Clapham-common, 
and Southwark, Surrey. 

April5. At Haybourn, Berks, aged 70, John 
Armstrong, esq. late of Pimlico. 

At Shanganah, co. of Dublin, Jannet, wife of 
Henry Forde, esq. M.D. of Dublin. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Anne-Catherine, widow 
of Col. Hildyard, of Winestead Hall, Lincolnsh. 
and of Flintham Hall, Nottinghamshire. She was 
the only daughter of James Whyte, esq. by Anne- 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert Hildyard the 
third Baronet, of Winestead, and was heiress to 
her uncle Sir Robert Darcy Hildyard the 4th and 
last Baronet, who died in 1814. She married 
Thomas Blackborne Thoroton, esq. who assumed 
in consequence the name and arms of Hildyard, 
and had issue the present Mr. Hildyard of Flintham 
Hall, formerly M.P. for South Nottinghamshire, 
three other sons, and four daughters, one of whom 
is the wife of Sir John Thorold, Bart. 

At Boulton, aged 78, Catherine, relict of Henry 
Holdsworth, esq. 

In Stanhope-st. Regent’s-park, aged 72, Sarah- 
Ann, widow of John Kitson, esq. of Well-st. Jer- 
myn-st. 

At Fishbourne Lodge, the residence of her son- 
in-law W. N. Howard, esq. aged 83, Sarah, relict 
of Joseph Lomer, esq. of Southampton. 

At Plymouth, aged 77, Mary-Anne, relict of the 
Rev. George Mangles, late of Mutley House, 
Devon, and only surviving dau. of the late Capt. 
Raynor, R.N. 

The Hon. Lucas Paul Methuen, infant son of 
Lord Methuen. 

At Leith, an old man named Nelson, who had 
expressed a wish that he should be buried in his 
ordinary clothes. Previous, however, to attiring 
him in the usual way, the family he had been 
living with examined his clothes, and were not a 
little surprised to find, secreted in the band of his 
drawers, the sum of 300/. in notes, 200/. in the 
band of his trousers, a bill for 300/. within the 
lining of his hat, and there were otherwise found 
in odd corners about his clothing sums amount- 
ing to 126/.—altogether, 9267. sterling ! These trea- 
sures were all hidden in the clothes he wished to 
be interred in. 

At Strangford House, Ireland, aged 94, the Hon. 
Sarah-Henrietta-Elizabeth Ward, dau. of Bernard 
first Viscount Bangor. 

Aged 82,H. D. Warter, esq. of Cruck Meole, 
Salop, a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate of that 
county. 

April 6. In Wimpole-st. aged 34, Richard Cham- 
bers, M.D. Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, 
the Cancer Hospital, the Dispensary for Consump- 
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tion and Diseases of the Chest, and the Blenheim- 
street Dispensary. He received his diploma at 
Edinburgh in 1838, and was for some years Phy- 
sician to the Essex Hospital at Colchester. A 
coroner’s jury returned for their verdict, ‘* That 
the death of the deceased was caused by a diseased 
heart, under the influence possibly of prussic acid 
taken medicinally.” 

At Brighton, aged 45, Fitzherbert Coddington, 
esq. late Major of the 40th Foot. 

In Chester-st. Belgrave-sq. Miss Douglas, last 
surviving sister of the late Adm. John Erskine 
Douglas. 

In the Close, Lichfield, aged 15, Sophia-Amelia, 
second dan. of the late Rev. Sir W. Nigel Gresley, 
Bart. Rector of Seile, co. Leic. 

At York, Anne, wife of George Home, esq. 
staff surgeon. 

At Langport, Somerset, aged 67, Maria, widow 
of Adolphus Kent, esq. 

At Ashprington rectory, Devon, Caroline, wife 
of the Rev. Jacol Ley. 

At Ludlow, Francis Massey, esq. alderman and 
justice of the peace for that borough. 

At Plymouth, aged 65, Richard Nason, esq. 

At Sunbury, aged 31, Matilda, wife of Peter 
Rainier, esq. R.N. of Southampton. 

At Brighton, Mary, widow of Jacob Sims, esq. 
of Leytonstone. 

April7. Sarah-Ann, youngest dau. of R. Coles 
Arnold, esq. of Woodville, Gravesend, and South- 
church, Essex. 

Alice-Eliza, wife of Wm. Stephen Dew, esq. of 
Kennington-green, Surrey, and niece of J. K. 
Clement, esq. of Leytonstone, Essex. 

In London, Frances, wife of Henry Bernard 
Fitzwilliam, esq. of Paris. 

At Cowfold, aged 67, Fanny, widow of the Rev. 
Wm. Gablitas, Rector of Rodmill, Sussex. 

At Naples, aged 69, Charles Hill Hall, esq. of 
West Wickham, Kent. 

In Canonbury-sq. Islington, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
relict of Henry Swann Lowe, esq. formerly of 
Devizes. 

At Portsmeuth, aged 84, Catherine-Worsam, 
relict of Gen. Frederick Maitland. She was the 
daughter of John Puttijohn, esq. of Barbados, was 
married in 1790, and left a widow in 1848, having 
had issue the late Capt. John Madan Maitland, 
Major Fred.-Thomas Maitland, and two daughters, 
the widow of Capt. Thomas Garth, R.N. and the 
late Mrs. Donald Maclean. 

At Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 20, Maria- 
Louisa, wife of Charles Pearce, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange, and second dau. of the Rev. Dr.Wrench, 
Vicar of Salehurst, Sussex. 

At Stowe-hill, near Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 76, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pollen, dau. of the late Rev. George 
Pollen, Rector of Little Bookham, Surrey. 

Aged 85, Elizabeth, wife of Walter Powell, esq. 
of Park-walk, Chelsea. 

At Dover, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Louis Augus- 
tus Robinson, R.N. and only surviving child of the 
late John Clayton, esq. of Kippax. 

At Balgownie Lodge, Aberdeenshire, Margaret, 
wife of Alexander Robertson, esq. 

April8. At Stanhope-terr. Hyde-park-gardens, 
aged 65, Thomas Forbes Bentley, esq. son of the 
late Thomas Forbes, esq. of Clifton, formerly in 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Dr. Blackwell, of Dunleer, one of the coroners 
for the county Louth. He was found dead in his 
bed, having retired to rest on the previous night 
in his usual health and spirits. 

At the Beach, near Macclesfield, aged 64, Major 
Brooksbank. 

At Plymouth, aged 55, John Burnett, esq. 

At Bitteswell House, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict 
of Abraham Caldecott, esq. of Rugby Lodge, and 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. Marriott, of Cottesbach 
rectory, Leic. Her remains were removed for in- 
terment in the family vault at Rugby. 

At Hackney, aged 66, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Dean, esq. 
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At Brighton, aged 74, Thomas Freeman, esq. 

At Ramsgate, aged 37, Frances-Trappitt, relict 
of Thomas Jefferies, esq. of Swindon, Wilts. 

In Nichols-sq. aged 78, Mr. James Archer Lilley, 
many years a resident of Walthamstow. 

At Chelmsford, Catherine, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
John Morgan, formerly Rector of that parish. 

At Baldock, aged 53, John Pryor, esq. eldest son 
of John Izard Pryor, esq. of Clay Hall, Herts. 

At Royston, aged 57, Richard Simpson, esq. of 
Longstow Hall, Camb. 

April9. Aged 50, William Oliver Colt, esq. of 
Rownhams, Hants. 

Suddenly, while on a visit to his brother at Maid- 
stone, George Cooper, esq. of Caversham, Oxon, 
leaving 15 children to lament their only parent. 

At Egton, Mary, wife of Mr. Francis Hoggarth ; 
and on the 10th Mr. Francis Hoggarth, her hus- 
band. Their united ages amounted to 168 years, 
and they had been married to each other for fifty- 
seven years. They were both interred in one grave 
in Egton churchyard. 

At Hayling Island, Hants, Henry Hudson, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 54, Harriot, relict of Charles 
Lillingston, esq. of Sproughton Chauntry, Suffolk. 

At Felpham, Sussex, James Lomax, esq. eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Lomax. 

At Camberwell, aged 76, Susanna, relict of John 
Mullins. esq. of Box, Wilts. 

At Weymouth, Frederick Parnell, esq. 
himself through the head with a pistol. 

Aged 56, Joseph Rogers, esq. of Areley House, 
Stourport, Wore. 

At Frankfort, Baroness Adelaide, the wife of 
Baron Charles de Rothschild. 
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At Bormont, co. Wexford, Ireland, John Ward, 
esq. formerly of Plumstead, Kent. 

April 10. At Haslar Hospital, Dr. James An- 
derson, Medical Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. 

At the vicarage, Leighton Buzzard, aged 16, 
Anna, dau. of the late Charles Blackburn, esq. 
formerly of the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 

At Scrafton Lodge, near Middleham, Frances, 
relict of James Croft Brooke, esq. of Littlethorpe, 
near Ripon. 

Aged 64, Joseph A. Bygrave, esq. J.P., Maldon, 
Essex. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 74, George Cham- 
berlain, esq. 

At Edinburgh, James Stuart Ducat, esq. W.S. 

At the Grove, near Ashbourne, Georgiana-Anne, 
relict of Philip Gell, esq. of Hopton. 

At Hilsea, near Portsea, aged 65, Edward Harte, 
esq. late Superintendent of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Hilsea. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 81, Ann, relict 
of the Rey. John Wilson, of Newenden, Kent. 

April 11, At Great Bardfield Lodge, Essex, 
aged 72, Mary, relict of Sturgeon Nunn Brewster, 
esq. of White Notley Hall. 

Aged 68, Joseph Clissold, esq. of the Stock Ex- 
change, and Upper Tulse-hill. 

At Liverpool, aged 35, Hannah-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Richard Rathbone, esq. 

At Preston Place, Sussex, aged 44, William 
Stanford, esq. 

At her son-in-law’s, W. H. Drew, esq. St. John’s, 
Wakefield, Harriett, relict of George Wilson, esq. 

April 12. At Chelsea, aged 68, John Bain- 
bridge, esq. late of Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 




















Deaths Registered S 3 
_. || 4 & 
aa | |. too fo. ae 23 
Saturday, Under 15 to) 60and Age not Total. Males. | Females.|| © “to 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. | | | a 
March 26. | 598) 420 284 | 19 | 1321, 687 | 634 || 1480 
April 2. 719 | 595 419 15 =| 1748 861 887 | 1904 
” 7% 621 411 307 1 1340 705 635 || 1591 
» 16./| 538 419 247 32 1236 682 | 554 ! 1679 
1» 2d 540 385 243 14 1182 612 | 570 || 1580 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aprit 22. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

44 10 31 11 19 0 29 10 34 3 337 


PRICE OF HOPS, Apri 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 67. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 87. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 22. 
Hay, 3/. 5s. to 47. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 6s. to 1/. 12s.—Clover, 32. 10s. to 5/. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aprit 22. 


Bel cccsisstsccssccehs MM toms, 
Mutton ...........48 Od. to5s. 4d. 
WOR issue Sek Ge 
POR citadel Cited. Ot. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Apri 18. 
Beasts......... 4,092 Calves 188 
SheepandLambs 26,460 Pigs 305 


COAL MARKET, Aprit 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 13s, 6d. to 25s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. 


Other sorts, 14s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1853, both inclusive. 















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ealt8lia Bs € | so 88/2 (8s| ¢ 
os 85 S iF 5 o3 eo § i285 5 | 
esin5|\8 Se 3 Weather. | 3555!) 2 Se] & | Weather. 
Amos! S| a Wana) 7 7] 8 | 
—S}| — ——S- SO ——- i a ee | —— = 
Mar.| ° | ° | ? jin.pts.|| Apr; ° | ° | lin, pts. | 

26 | 32 39 32 29, 91 fair, cloudy | Il | 50 | 56 | 51 (30, 02 (cloudy, fair 
27 | 35 48 | 41 30, 03 do.do.snw.rn.| 12 | 49 | 56 | 44 |29, 96 do. do. 

28 40 46 34 4,11 do. do. 13 | 40 | 42 | 37 | , 92 irn. hail, snow 
29 | 37; 46 34 =, 09 do, do. 14 | 45 | 48 | 38 | , 99 cloudy, fair 
30 | 38 52 40 29, 75 do. 15 | 44 SL | 46 30, 10 do. rain 

3L| 46 54 47  ,67 do.do.hvy.rn.)| 16 | 50 55 | 49) , 09 do. fair 
A.U| 50 54 45°, 36 do.heavyrain 17 | 51 58 | 51 | , 09 |fair, cloudy 

2; 50 55 46 , 68 do.cldy. rain) 18 | 54 60 | 52) , 07 (do. do. 

3} 49,49 49 — , 62 cldy. fine, rn.) 19 | 53 57 | 49 |29, 91 cloudy, rain 

4/53) 59 Sl , 74) cloudy, rain | 20 | 48 52 | 46 | , 77 do. fair 

5| 54) 58 60, 83 | rain, fair | 21, 40 49 | 44) , 47 Jrain 

6|\ 56, 59 52  , 91 fair, rain 22 49 50 40/ , 34 do. 

7/50! 56 46 , 86 | cldy. fine,rn.| 23 42 51 44 , 83 fair, rain, hail 

8 | 46 | $1 38, , 93) do. hail,rain | 24 | 46 44 | 44) , 78 (do. cldy. hail 

9!'43 46 4b 30, 26 do. fair 25 37 41 40) ~7,27 snow, rn. fair 
10. 49' 55 46 = ,05 ‘do. do. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
2 gs £, &€ g 883 S 
3 bE) ow d 2 M.S G = 

2 RD oO 8 So 2D PE. a4 33 3 Ex. Bills, 

a uO | 3 eSMERSES £1000. 
e4 22 356 ZRAEGCEON™D = 
a5; 3 = ww tOotn _ 

za 2 ™ *° v7 a= 

28 —— 100 —— —-——- ——- —_ 10 pm. 10s 6 pm. 

29 —_——— 100 ————-—- —_——- 40 pm. 6_:s-:10 pm. 

30|\—_—_ ———. 1008. ———— ——110} ——- 4045 pm., 5 Opm. 

31 —_-———._ 1002. —~——— ——11l, ——47 42pm. 10. 6 pm. 
1——- ——— 100 ——-——- ——- ——- — 47 pm. 7 6pm. 
2—_—_———- 100 ——— ——- —- —- —_ 43 pm. | 106 pm. 
4— 1002 —— —— ———— 262} 43 pm. 10 7pm. 

5 — 100} ———— ——- —— ——48 43 pm. 11 7 pm. 
6225 993 100} 1023 6 ——————4348pm. 10pm. 

7 1004 1002 1032 6 —— 262 4348pm. 6 10 pm. 
$225 | 100 | 100? 1034 6: 110}—-—_—————_ 5. 9 pm. 
9—! 100 100 1033 6 ————— 48 pm. | — 
11225, 100 100¢ 1033 6% | 98$112}261 43 pm. | 5 pm. 
122253 99% 1003 103} 6} -—-——260}4045pm. 2 9pm. 


13226 992 1003 103g 6 —————— ———| par. 5pm. 
14226 100 | 1002 1033 63 992—— 262) 45 38 pm. 7 pm, 
15.226 | 100, 1002 1033 64 ——-——-—— 40pm. 7 4pm. 
16226 | 100 | 100} 1032 64 ——-——262 4348 pm. 4 pm. 
182263 100 100} 1033 63 —— —— 261} 4038 pm. 8 pm. 
192263, 1003 | 1002 103 6 99 ——262 ———— 4 pm. 











20/227 | 99% | 1002 1033 62 100} 1163 37 pm. | 8 4pm. 
21227 | 992 | 1003 103} 6: 99%——262}3642pm.) 4 8 pm. 
22227} 992 | 100) 103} 6 99 ——260}4036pm. 8 4pm. 
23\——| 100 | 100; 1033 ————116 262 ————, 4 7pm. 
252263! 1003 | 100; 103; 99} ——262 —! 4pm. 
26227 | 1002 | 101 =103) 6 — 262 35 pm. 4 pm. 





272273 100; 101 1033 6 —. 262 35pm.' 8 4pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. Bs NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








